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I’ni: “ (o'niiaiiy " of Ht-^iiirich lleiiio a ^sork 
which iiu OIL can lx lutioranf who socks ‘-011111!, or 
c\t*n ^uptiileiah ku"w]*d<j;o of inodta'ii liierature. 
it 1^- imii! ])ooinii]ny* to end repliic witli deep and 
orioiiLil tliounlil^ of the kind iroiu wdiicli entire 
e^^a} ^ or l)ook^ can he made: and tlie-^e are, in 
mo-i in-tai 5 Co^. iliroan oif in such briof and 
iTnlhaid torm. that it w^onld aluicwt seem a^ if 
the auilior tlnaiplit more ui amusing lliaii in- 
^trijctina*, or — which Indeed, in most instances, 

murt u-iial— as if he -uppu^ed the reader io be, 
in iacn a-, well ini<a*iiuti, a^ ^hretYd of apjmelien- 
don, and U’- chwerU iiial a*- liiiiib^lf. Hiicli 

writ* r-, who are, liowo^er, ck the rarest, are in- 
^iduaMo a*- educator^, or a^ trainers of thuiight 
and m treated by an aaihor as 

UT.««^pial will, if he stndie*- that nyin’s ivories 
iLoiyu^hh, end hy th\eloping more or ies^ his 
‘i\h, oi ^rt-nature. In thi'- respect I belk^V 
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iiiilh il md cvii d to a tiinnipliant 

c iiiln-i fi Ihe iL a bi nil c i iiiiii} iliieads 
^ ! \\i kIi not tin K bnlliant Inis led 

lb m ti tin 1 iriikilk the loudH iittiiecl and 
(U k I ]>r pli bidding tin rieneli bcT\ iii tlie 
d\\ wli i litinniu lie united Eiif* to 

p iid « ut ill tin put mJ \ilnibk and biaiitifal 
th» nliuli ncein in tins it ^ uinnu\ oi 

ill cut t i tin diMlcpnunt ui (ici in an intellect 
III it- \ !\ pk In iild be Ilk toninuiiiin^ cii 
t\ii\ li ni in an unit \ ( j ili ik 1 inav 
iiiaii^t irs iiuiiK b\ e^Miu tint one cimiot con- 
en\ect ant n ill\ intilii^ent anti libei il oi ttu/y 
^tu nff-ininded tlniikti i\]iO would not bt lasci- 
11 lit d tlm book 

And ilm Itiinn-- ns to the itbei =?ide-^ oL tlit 
hIiu Id that n to the dtiect'- and ciioi^ which 
^^uch a ihmLt i ui nadei can leadih detect and 
u]^ct as a d iiimei tin on s away fiom 

hi^ itold the diO'-s •nliich would mdiice a nujie 
nnoiani pti-on to n]tct the whole But to 
liiid tlu gold one mint / the qiiaitz 

which meunt-ilk o\idt oi non and the glittei- 
xiitr p\utis whith conce iK and deludes, jiay to 
a c Lt^m d gi e he must aBo appieciatt tB«i 
^ as acconipammrnts ct tfii pi=^(»ons mental 
Thi^i^to^i} the tiulj skill exl ^tekei who most 
tlioiuujlih inastei'- a sublet n in ail cases the 
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one wlij^ niuler'-tauils And iAr 

reason I iiave, wbiir liaving it tL»* r-ris!t'r 
liimst4f in great measar** !•' tie* g^Wni 

Hakes, donf In hiifUfre pidntrd 

out ; not without nmcli Huinir- rt-llMCthei an<I eno-, 
and inspired tWph \s\\\i u de^io !» po’^^ut 
Heine he was in vary '-iiua'O* iniih: tSie 
strange and -ad foiHnp’'- aiid -in- <4’ wniUin-wn 
and oiuisbion wliicli run all thnuinh IHh wuii-. 
like l!ie rugged Inniiw and vacant IsabiVn in a 
piect‘ of siaka'mi1t‘. The fir-i uf th »• lult- 
a manifeH inability to run‘eiil ta* cn-i.nHnaie 
error and merit in otleu’-, -n te lsw to a 
lair and liarmuiu<)ii> idisi ef the an ,.n nf au\ 
author described. ThK the n ndi nf i»wi 

causes, one of which was an iu.-atia!»T ]ieuv, 
sniall-feminine lovt^ of gowp and w*unda!A in 
spite of the true principle which he aniiumic*A 
that it is by the work- of a mam and net hi- 
li:^, that he should l>e judginl. The -ecfmtl wa-- 
an aii^ost boyish simcepiibiiitv, which mml • him 
for the moment allegelher enthinia-iic, eith.rr 
with admiration or angt r, at a charaeter er a 

^ TliiT lus grown iiioriauiiUv or hi* \ i: I r»c u\ \ 
f^und m one of the liL^t ku>>wu jinn i 
ttu3 lives of ^ d Hiuh !i * j e i i ; 

his w'oiks. It would a- U t* th* jn-.f! e i ” u 
iijathor^s woil> is #*apidly bccemni.; a into i .n ( i! h m 
lumg hib biography, 
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book, witiif lit T^*lk*cttnfr on ibc otlier >ide. Anti 
y.*t ajrain witn tlu m* oftt^i inter- 

t^viis^ni an ohildidi jr^aloU'-y. ur merely 

|ierMvmi! luui tlu^ ytioil 

''.‘ii'-i* tu cuiurtH ttt* eniiceal tin* keiim* that 
ft'iiaiii (‘Imnu n — a-, for in'lancta Aiig'ii^-r 
Wilhf'im \nn X'lu^ — ni*»‘ -u piv^»*niiHl that 

Ina n la.t vdanLm* tle‘y are dma'llinp' idinm 
ur kaiudi'a - witk luirtlK* a mliuL cr men of 
m iiim am! b‘aderN ni iiiti^dectnal move- 

imoit-, a* ili* calaiiily ^unv, of whidi 

linu‘ link ’ d iOiorm^ im in Ofniain plaoes, hui 
yi\t- niiieh t te ii than lie tlutb if) 

im re pmala^* ekamk Tmaid"' ya^sip rt^j^ard- 

iii'i liana T1 r- net imarliHy tie* eana but 
it occur- oft-n that iia* n ad r veuld do well 
to k**ue it in mind. 

♦ lioine imd in l-uich m* time t\it]i many 
.eminfun mmi. ulil lii^ \-r\ eemmun reMilt tlial 

be Thnuehi ts u mack ul‘ -Mm-* aud tun little of 
p mneraliy the re-uli ef [lei’Minal 
ae>|iiaintanc5 ^iu|e atiraein m. amipaihie'-. lie 
had lief ilti‘ \um !inpariL..irv of a doi‘the in tidH 

f! -in*en Hmn"^ he nej’-e's., ur p tiaalle tu in- 

> ♦ 

weiaU^ e nh. tlit' nad iuiluenet^ or actiuii 
of^Tlidn antler- in tin ir lino , tlmii^!! htMloi-?; 
it 'i\^l 4 \i’h i de r-. Ih 1 lie- t\\o enm fault' c»f 

Id *'li ’ ‘?:ar> '' are i!r -e, tu"*-!!!*!! tu be 
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regarded as tlie {ir«it person wiu^ inadi^ Cjeriiian 
literature and ilioiight known to Franet% wliicli 
was to liini really ilie •\^orl(I England lu* 
ignored^ because he hatl no held im c^r fame in 
it. But Madame de Ftael aided by her earl\ 
teacher, August W. Vtm Sehlt*gt‘l liatl dene itio 
one well in L'Allemaij/ie^ mid Vie! or (uudn hat! 
elaborately, ami in fact admirably. achit*ved the 
other; therefore Heine treats thi'^e antliors. 
especially the two men, with an unconrenled 
hatred which is simply as \inlent as it is 
generally silly, his object being to deery tianm out 
of mere envy. For I do not belie\«* that litune 
had at heart a poor opinion of their works : lu^ was 
far too intelligent and well read not to appia^ciate 
them. 

It may be indicated as a great dtdorf that our 
author devotes such disproportionate space to fife 
folk-lore of goblins and fairit‘s, great as it-' in-^ 
fiuence in Germany has been; and that evtui in 
these chapters, as in Elementary Spirifn, liewaiider" 
widely from the siibji^ct, nliile in (Uher places lu* 
gives many pages to spiteful go'^^ip fwer petty 
people^ like Raupanch (as it vere In ])rovi* at 
length that they are not worth mdcingi, he 
quite ornit^ to mettion, or ehe to iihniraie iu^iy 
way whatever, many very famous men. 

A arose from impatience of lalumr or n^^eardi, it 
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i< ilu'U in hy cmtifm Heim* 

\\t\< \^‘n till!’. 11 tjiuitfs that of ritlaiHl h if\ir any- 
Him]/ hut faim r<‘piv-‘e!ttanv\ uliiif* ilio ok! 
Dani-^k ka!Li*H ami k^mauiN t»5 many 
are j/hen. are out of place and Imilly 

11a‘ reader uku U nut iamilmr \uth liit* mbjcci 
nnmt amiiii be t,n hi*- ^ifuard a*- tn II*. inc**' rt*a}ly 
niTuymnt tm^rrtinn that he ua- t!iu ilr^i |u make 
known Iff the peuplr the '-y.^trnc^ of the 
Ucnnaii philfuuplnnx fb* wa^ a fairh acenin- 
pjiHhuf! “ inemph} '.idan " fur Ids iinie, lait he 
ilid nuf ai al! percehi* wha! wa^ conmion in all 
nciiuuK, and he belirUHi, iika* all Herniaim of hin 
day — depariinu' iVum oo/i — that 

\vlicr**thi‘re!inM f‘xid ^oniu kituluf aiooliite pliikn 
M^diy fuinided theiH?a ur “spirit.'' The eraiii 
w<idc!i hr iiffast*. rT lauinir taken from tin* don*- 
Jsoio.* uf ih rican pidiusu]>hy. and cliMiied fftr the 
pcffple, tiinm uiii tou mo ii to he imav “chaffd' lie 
does nut u'ii.,., in fact, intellipmtiy and mechmtly, 
as iiiaii\ !n fere him had done, tin* m^intnl u( any 
piiihoiiplier ; fiml in s,weral cases ild*4 is done so 
impurfeefly to almost induce a sunpicinn that 
flu Iiail^ not dearly nmh'*r>tnod I hem, Tiiih 

the case a*^ rt‘</ards*tlit“ lydhocls of 
Kmi^ am! Schellinpr, widle as to Hegel 

Inyivally td!s n.s nothing at all. f do* not thinl 
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that I err when I say iliat for a reaclt*r who 
iiitoresltd in the subject, it is ea‘^iertc^ iniderstaiul 
these writers from their onn |iap*s ilum I'rtfiii 
Heine’s eccentric, thoui^h l)riiliant and irtmial, 
mingling of metaphysics, Tnockery aiui iiieinoir. 
lie did not (Explain (-ierman tnefaph} dcs 11 or 
clearly to the uiultiiiide; he simply made it< 
vast influence understood by enleriaining and 
personal gossip^ iniensperhino so much that \\a» 
vivacious, original, and inu^ wilh a great deal that 
was frivoloiH and sotuetimes t'alM% as to produce 
the greatest masterpiece of inihuvji known in 
literature. Rabdais had '-huwn how geniiL*' and 
learning could be allitMl to illuMraU^ broad humour 
and life, and Sterne how all this could l)e bletnled 
with sentiment. Ibdne tried the bolder autl 
broader experiment of combining theM‘ (deniiut!'^ 
with serious discussion of linn'tifiivv and piditie*^. 
Sometimes his stream ruim %u*\ diallow 
reirai’ds sound knowledrre of hi^ ^^ubimn ; e’n*at 
dry rocks of ancient facts ap])ear niiieli he 
not rise to or co%mr: but lu^ tin n make^ all tie* 
greater babliiing and bublding, mid liurrie-^ alfuig 
to some more congenial and ‘'nfr, r. ptubaj'*- 
muddier, spot, where he pro^tmth holhninr. out a 
tolerably cieep eiTdy, and wiiirb nuind and'^lHiiid 
exultingly, springing, lilv^ (un* of the d^'f- 

pushes whom iie into a fanchal t'oiiet ptioii 
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Ilf tiii^ bat td%Mk}H tmd tnibiaii!, 

hparkiiii^^ and ^ 

Mtdiio |x»rt‘d U'' a dfj^jdy Tisatl liiun iny^^t 
Sttbjycfai— as iiH ^!lou^d bave it* inht 

iiiaij} pn^pyrly: Init it would mtim* not a iVw t>f 
!iis dovotinl admifiTs tt» know how ^londor wa.s 
liih ovoii idiero lu* trit-d :ip|i#^:ir 

It^amuil I1ii> ii^ appan'nt in ^^r\orai in 

iu^rmanyd’ which ofea>ionid!y prcM*!!!- pitiful 
illiUHtnitiun of a nuui> ciKloavoiiriipu' to c^rry on a 
groat buant‘^> with a >ninli capiinh And yii hi* 
noYor CMiiio.N to aetuai bankniptiy : in fatl, with 
many ho ha^ illiiuiuihlo crodit for oaid vAHiMnn 
which credit is in the oiu! to him good as 
capiuil True^ he m often hard put to it tu iii*‘et 
Ms noteSj or make good hl> \nuni^; wry ol1t*n he 
stfncls at his own tluur “harking"' ahtm! the 
sitperiority of Ms ready-iiKuh* cioihe.s tor the mui! ; 

blit ill the end Ju* uiiract*' a eriwuL And then 

• 

the coats or waisicoatN if not of iht* \i r\ hv^^t 

* * 

warn! Of make, are .still so heautitullv d\oiL and 
have such brilliant and original huium-- !— mi\% 
there is much jewellery in the wa\ t»f uds ami 
pins generously tlurmn in //ro//v so ihat u^e mis- 
toiners irpart ivell satisfied. Xor can it be ^aid 
thaMfiiy do not get lie ir momy*V wuryu of e\eif 
very^m^at bargains- — all that can be --nif! i- ihat 
always in P'‘opie sliuakl know exact 1 ? w hat it i- 
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tliat they buying. Or, again, Ibuin* wan !ikt% 
a large^anJ really valuable tliannuuL full i»f llawa 
of which he was eonscioiu^ and knew that others 
noticed tlu^xo, and yet he wished to be valued as 
if perfect. All of wliieli he has said of hiin'-eif 
as clearly and far mma^ biittuiy than I lia\t‘ th*ut'. 

This ilaw’ in the diamond is Heine's enpriee, 
instability, and self-will. Tlunv are wonum who 
expect to have all tluir follies, i ricks, and faolt.*'* 
forgiven wntli a smile, because pretty 

Fanny^s way,’* and who fancy that all their lifih* 
rebellions w’hinis or even twii manners and deeils 
must be passed over because they are so tuigaging. 
It is a pity when such women are rt*a!ly giiAnl 
and clever, for the result is to coiunum sense a 
painful paradox. It cannot bt‘ denied that Heiiie 
had this feminine weakni‘ss, tliat iit* was u\t*r- 
conscious of his own genius ami marvel lotis 
brilliancy and versatility, and so conduct tnl 
self habitually like a spoiled belk‘ with a grtad 
deal jDf the fenitac awruf^e in lu*r nature. In 
Germany the youthful belle of ilit» 
occasionally seems to l)e ini [kn ser I* nifnn\ 
sliowipg traces of la ritiUi whtm lier 

mimuderies tive terrible. And vet she is ^ cif‘\er 
and umusigig as ever I ^ 

We have the feeling regard Heim^ tkat if 

any one had said to him, Unstable as water, iIuhi 

# * 
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slialt not excel,” lie would have immediately re- 
torted, All ! but you can’t get along^without 
water, you know,” Which is unanswerable, but 
not an answer, neither is it wisdom, and yet Heine 
set himself up for a sage of sages and a leader in 
politics. Sometimes this king’s jester disguises 
himself as a wise man and sits in the assembly, 
and for a time amazes and amuses all present by 
his marvellous genius ; but anon there is heard a 
tinkling of morrice-bells, and there is seen a flash 
of red ribbons and tinsel — some one twitches away 
the philosopher’s robe, w'-hen out skips the mad 
rogue with a roar of laughter and a screaming 
joke, in naught ashamed, and in a few minates 
reappears incognito in another guise. And yet 
he did speak wisely for a time ; yes, very beauti- 
fully, and oh, so gaily ! ” says some one regretfully. 
And so say we all of us- He spoke more sagely 
than our sages do, and yet he was a jester all the 
while- In justice to '' Germany ” it must be said 
that in it, for the gi'eater portion, onr author 
sits well-behaved in the council and speaks 
admirably, 

I would call the reader’s attention to the fact 
that, urH:il the appearance of this present workf 
therr was not in existence a cdmplcte ^didioix of 
1 1 ein^’s J * G ermany.” The author professed to have 
WTitten it in Prpt'if'li xxT/an no nirS 
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tlie aid of a becreiary or ot an traiiblaion 

wlio wab noi Heine, is so jnarktal and manift*^l in 

many places as to be beyond ail <{ue^tion. lliere 

are often entire or several papiss lopetber, 

to be found in the Cleriiiaii which an^ u anting in 

tlie Frtmch verHon, but uceadtuiaily it ^ e. 

t;vliile differences of nuu’e MUilenin^”^ or t xpre>- 

sions are very numerous. Heine t^xpn in the 

l)egmning the inohi stony-heart* d ind pnuh nee 

as to all men^s 0 ]>i*niunb, but in* i- pc nerail\ \ery 

careful to omit things vouUI oiluul hi** 

Frendi readu''-. uh, for instance, b\ h axing' oiii 

the xxord "Hhtholie’' xvlnrexer it i- po^dble. 

Where fhert^ an addhituis in th< I’n ncfi leM, 

the Gernifin talitor translateN tlmn info ZA/v/m/i 

and givt s tin m in a f(K»f uott‘ ; but lu < unit \ ^'ra! 

important pa.s^age^ .uui ran*!} tale •> ai‘eniiiu 

minor expiwssions A" i presume ! hui ihigdi-h aud 

xiniericanb who care to read lb int\ (’an under-^luiid 

Frendn J have thought it hdltU* lo gd\e 

variations in tht^ orininal. Ido 

* « 

when I say tliat lie labour <>1* thu- conaling. 
comparing, and Hlediuu’ e\* r\ word iii !w<f 
versions ha> been, not twice bui p ihap- liirie^* 
lias gnsat as simph* 1rau*-Ia{ion foun t n- 
%vould ha);e lietuf; in ''axinu wliieh 1 jiidg## b) 
the work xvhieh 1 dann*d to tin la ad* ami 
yionniyii Mghib. In a U ss ca-*-*wfiro iht 
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French version presented unmistakable originality 
and beauty of expression superior to the <^ermaii^ 
I have availed myself of it; but in all cases, 
every worch from the beginning, has been based 
on frequent reading or study of the latter, and 
r therefore trust that critics and readers will 
be lenient, considering the difficulty which thi^ 
double task involved. 

The difficulty in translating Heine, of which we 
hear so much, does not consist b\ any means en- 
tirely ill rendering his exquisite grace, his inimi- 
table ‘upright liness and tour'> dc force — it very often 
lies in not following Ins iiitolerable tautology of 
words, iteration of ideas, or of commonplace con- 
ceptioiw, his liru^que French-German terms, or 
common ^lang, and in occasionally feeling obliged 
t<f put some kind of expressive termination to a 
s«ntenee which, wlien reduced to strict English 
sense, and deprived of its ^ eertem, is only a wind- 
ing corridor Avliich leads to nothing. There are 
certain readers with whom the untranslatabfe, 
even if trash, passes for the inimitable ; buf as a 
rule, perhaps \"\ithoat exception, the author who 
is really untranslatable is not worth a version. 
Heine k by no means deficient in pas-^uges which^ 
if they "were no betfer writtenrin English thait 
tliev are in German, would be condemned in the 

“ / f* 

humblest writer. Our author was^by^no means 

VOL. I ' 
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himself ahvaj^'S an aecnratt* or co!iseientioii> traiiK- 
latoFj a^I have shown hy the v«‘ry eurinns Latin 
original of a tale which lie strangely pervmliii 
to make a point. 

It is nsiiai to extol tht' French vei>ion as a 
mii\acle of translation, Tmt are 

together in it in which we find serious and maid- 
fesily careless or reckh'ss of idt*a^* iiiiu'e 

frequently those of inqionaut wonL, or fruiy 
departures from the spirit of original in 
almost every smitence — as ilie reader may racily 
verify from tlie footnote^ in this \ohimo. h i*- 
not possible — di-eoiini ing ilu* natural grace ui 
the French language itMiL i‘\en getd-ieul htung 
always grokl-leaf ^\herever applietl — ^lo csmctaw 
of any English translation being made mi inae- 
curately by anybody wlio understood tln^ original 
and dared it) publish. It ha^ been suit! timt 
Heine ^nlirew himself into liiniMlf’' in mating 
this French version; if so, it is vtuy certain that, 
lifve the juggler nho performed a similar llip-llap, 
he came out yoimdjcdy EFe. 

I trust that the reader vill acaqn the ImmI- 
notes, whether of explanation nr comment, winch 
1 have given with kindly hading*. 'Wlien ihink 
that the aiitlior 1ms in any f^ay erred, eiiin r a- lu 
books, data, or charactt*i% I haw* taLm tie* db» ru 
of comm Alt iifg, to save cmiain nauler- frmii 
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being misled. Many will not require siicli sug- 
gestions ; I beg them not to regard my remarks 
as uncalled for, and to rellect on those who may 
desire some benefit from them. Such as they 
are^ these notes have cost me much reading and 
search, which I pray may be put clown to my 
good account. As regards serious effort to trans- 
late carefully and clearly, retaining as well as 
I could the spirit of a writer with whom I have 
long been familiar, and who himself ex])ressed 
gratification at the publication of my translation 
of his JlviHihihUi^ I can only say that I have 
taken a degree of pains which I never before 
devoted to any similar work. 

CHARLES (K)I>FEEY LELAYIh 


i rENUn A, Juhf l8oi. 




THE GERMAN PUBLISHER'S 
PREFACE. 


of (ilerman intollediial effort iu the 
pa^{, wliieli Henry Heme puMLlu'cl in Freneli 
iiniler tlie general title Dc rAllt)tiagnc, is now 
brought fur the fir'll time before the Grermaii 
public as a comprehensive whole. The author 
luul in the prefaces to different parts of his works 
f«.!!y ex])lained the reasons which forced him to 
print it in Germany in fragments. These were 
of an extremely foreign, yet none the less com- 
pulsive, character. On the one hand, he was 
obliged to hasten his work in setting before the 
public of hi^ native land the article^ written in 
French for F rtmch journals, lest some unauthorised 
third person should profit by a translation 
them. At that time there was not only no intei«- 
nationaj treaty or copyright law which secured to 
an author ihe privilege of possesHcfn aM translcf- 
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tion of own wvtI:< wlim in a ff^ivi^OT 

country 5i)ut tin odict of t!io U^rnian roiitoiloKify 
of tlin 5 tli of April iHjc liUil uoclarf*i! ihnt no 
printoil piec»\ in CirnnaiK of a p«niiio,>! clKiracfor, 
of than tmonl) vtaild a^liiiiitod 

or >riW in nm of it- Hiihnnl po\:m:i‘<* |vt- 

fnan tlu* «j"i>\«*rnihoni. And a ilu* 
hiudranca'^ of tho coioor-Iiip a-^nintd t'^tn u ar 
a mon* ihroatoinno* chanMn^ r, until ro>ni WMlAaiitr 
Mt nzcrrs doiuiuciation of Tu J d or* » nf U c* tahi r 
1835,11 ro-ultnl that ni n uni nin n uuh tho 
i»f tln‘ -fs-oalld id rin .%U i!o 

wurk^ <‘f Honry ll^ino put ^l> * i/ ? / 

IhhffU iiinh r ''li-pieion and pn Uoiii -n and < * » 11 
canned a total ?'U^pon‘'iMn t^f tht* .ill thv 

book»s ihsaed by hi^ publiNli^'r in H‘\}ra! t>onnaii 
citioi^. A wi»rk of HtinoA \uth tho ir* fo ml littt* 
(Ik r or “On lu*rntan\\ wa- :n ant 

rate pnwioiidy snppro>M*d by l!n‘ et*n-‘U’dnp and ^ 
the react iuiiary ixovornniont ; it h* inp^a ry mixed 
colh'ction t>f ]ihi!o*-op}neab arti-ntx and uhraiy- 
libiorictb or noiOidie fratrnn in - a- ci.iitaiiuti 
in ilie Hkhm. It i*- woll kimv. n in n !b in* fmiiitl 
tla‘>e ijortioiis of hi-- l^urk pabii-hod in ii! . 

vilely docked and <ii 4 Ipur< d by On i>f 

tTie ceiiF'Or^liat their vtoy meaning had \anidied. 
If the reader will compare tin- pp'ofit j^iork— 
enlarged ffom*t!a^ original manii-cripl* and llit* 

# am 
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BVeiicli iHlition — fnt‘n in tin* mo^t hiiperficial 
tlie earlu^r Gt^rniaii edition*? lie will 
at once perceive tliat lleino, in Kpite cjf tin* con- 
tinnally inert^a‘Hing ililfienlties of his Bitimiion as 
4pi anflior, iK*ver once in Ids **■ Germany did 
anglit unworthy of him, or sacrihced the idea to 
remunerative conce?^si(ms* 

conjure you/^ he wrote t<j his friend Hein- 
iich LanliC, during the time of denunciations of 
Menzel (on the 2Sth of Kovember 1835), ‘*by all 
yon hold dt^ar, tither to take no part in the war 
which Young (Jennany now waging, or at least 
to observe a very furtive neutrality, and do not 
try this youtli with a single* word. Draw a line 
clecarly between political and religious questions. 
Ii| the former you may make as many concessions 
as you please, for political forms of state and of 
iJovernment are only a mean — monarchy or re- 
, public, democratic or aristocratic institutions are 
of equal consequence, so long as the idea of life 
itself is not determined. In due time will come 
the question whether we are to have a monarchy 
or republic, or aristocracy, or even absolutism ; 
for which latter I have no great disinclination. 
By such a ^stinction in the question, one can 
also allay the scruples of the censorship, for dis- 
cussions of religious and moral principles cannot 
be silenced without annulling the whole Protestant 
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freedom of ilioiight ami u£ judiriii^nit ; and lu^n* 
we meet with the approval of the Jdiili'Hthuxs. 
You understand me when I .>ay tlu^ reli|/ioiis 
and moral principle: thoii^'li both are, like ptwk 
and pigV im^at, one and the hame. 
only reliirion pa^Ntd into niann«*r^; uimI if tie* 
religion of the pa^I h rotteu. tie n iiieral»- -link. 
"We need a sound religinm tl.M n:ay 

be sounder and better ba^fd than ilev are at 
piv^enl \slien ilieir tmiy Nub-tratiiiu uubeii»*f 
and worn-«ad hypneri-x/' 

1 ha\e ivlaiiiul alien-t uiir'kaiej d tk • 
nienl of the Fn neh <'ditiun n( ihe b)i‘k 
Germany^' made In lltmte him- if. 1 nat' e*:)!\ 
left to the Ui^t dividuu ui tie third bnek m/ iF 
Rumaniic HchooF' (which fenn*ai lie* pn I'ae^ « i 
the French F^tie), the plao* whii^h if eccupenl in 
theprevioun Genuau editi(»iL And 1 havr. ni- 
over, for internal ami tavt^rnai n aah'fo d in 

the Confes.doim, whicli filmed tlm cn»u‘lud ai id 
llit* latest French edhinu, am. tie r pH-iiit.ii. lie 
seventh volunu' (d tins cnm[flet*‘ -eri* ^ Wftuhl ea\‘' 
been, as regard*- >ize, eat <*f a!l prn|Ufrtr'U in ih 
other volumes, had 1 iiulmlnd in it th^' Fun- 
fissions; but what was id' stiU mem iuipniiaiiee 
Was the injier rca'lson that Ihi- e-.say, ^\iueii a- 
regards the lime of compodthm and it- vibjncl- 
Blatter, fonhs tHe conclnsiun of the literary mii\ ity 
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Cl! flit* |i' ii, V. , j,., ?>, f /- r.i. 'I plnct^i! 

ill tlii‘ la-l \Hlui!sr 'if tL." Tin' 

imds'Vii'ii’** aiiil i>{ t'NT^aiii in 

wliitdi in th-' pf'/iac^ Ih fne rpmdi 

tkVi* s r ^ intia.-pr' rfrinf u nntnn* im 
a MHiii’/Mi <.u- ]4*-parat'’n r*':uliii^t: 
it "** i» ?ii '*. 

Til' ! / * ill-^‘rv M lusitd^fi uini 

f »j*i } ii V, ld?\i ia^l a|ip- annnii 

Fft !i« a!i»a r il ■ liF /J' 

ill !ht» ii* ^ "‘f fA March i, 

No\*'CiIt, r 15, .M/ii Fv*c, .J.'f i5, i,-S34, a|iptMrcs! 
^•hmh a4M% ii tht‘ I i‘p5mia|jr a 

fu'i’f f rai ac »a a- iF* \Mliuiit* ‘*f lit** 

aVA^,*, Fat in ^acli an aF^ aun ly aiaap^h'd awl 
aFN^*\ irift’tl IFraa F^at lit* patriatic aim tln^ 
wi^rla if W‘lh 5 n|i \\a'^ tnaip'ly IcM. In ilm 
nTaml Miifian, In iln- \rar iSS 2 , tbt‘ imiA impor- 
|aiit nunh^ l#r ih* author 

(rnm tilt' hVaiifli !?«-eaiWf* Lfcim* Wliewl 

I lull iLt‘ fh*4! maiin.H’ripi uf tin* work, which he 
had Mill iM iiaiiiFuiy, had tlicTc pcrldiccl in ilw 
p*fiaai lift* 4>f 1842, ihiit it was 5iiibsec|iicnt!y 
hmnii amo!i|i" ceilaiii papers of the piiblidieFs 
which had been roeiieii and lias been iiH*d ii^ 
prc|Kiriii|x and eiiiarpdiT*^ tlu> prt^cni ecytioti. ^ 
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1» s 'ill } n! Jl i M, I \ ^ ’ :iil I fU 

' A ^ \\\ 


Till ’njiiiMl 1 mil nut pi*ri)ii! iiu* 

tn ^ ji: al* uhic*!i I irLidh com- 

\niinic it» t » lli' p:Jmc I th^rifon prc- 

rr? d Oi prt h- m tic -c ccnilV^'-itm- of tho imflior 
d^m nlitilo Hi iJit u 4 ^l pml of my aiul i 

rv^ii cono » liiai iin d*nr p^rnlor %%t»nld do wtdl 
to li*'pn 111- irdillnu^ at tld^ latter endd Tliat 
f- adiico. TliO’-o may hy chance he 

acquriiiitul with tie lirht odiiifin of my book, wiU 
oo at tliM llr>i jrlmeo that the new one conlams 
more than half an mnclu and tliat a great number 
< r pa^-ig ^ uoro cut oil! of it, ho that tiii^ book 
* Ho ( b I liMii; iKi*^ an altogi tht‘r different appear- 
anc«\ and i*' iitft indeed the mme^book. 

In *Hi-vaial mn? parts which I hate added, 

^ Till® tht pr®*faee by the Gtraan ptiblishtr. 
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In which iorm !l?c wlinlr m^coiicI 

ha!f, lth;i\<‘ nnth'Haki'n tit iiiui'i! It* tic* \if\v 
ufihc French puhlic tKt‘ hccrr! tuid t^iiarac* 
icriNiie tr»\*i>ur‘c- uf tic* Ch nnuii {jui in 

which, ! tnny -aw a.l ii- ilrraai^. \ * ai |]^ 
.‘Citu ' ihur 'iTi fir r-:,u ■>’!„«“* r» -,c. c.\a .'..ci' *r i- . ct 
H r:!i. ! I -jc*ak :i ira anu ah* 

cJ.'icl: ii,»‘ in Fc !.nt/a.a'‘ hi,,* i* . f* ,h, ^ . 

ill* 1 tunl i.N-i fr’alnai ff v hit-** haV'* 
C ' / 1 'CM '1 h* ii. ! ! F ‘ ' *' n ! ’ .nr 

I ham < . ii' Fm - * ,.’i M I V ; l' * h uni 


ih'”' 'ij'i** luMa* tu tlic iii’t ci I H ca i »in 1;' 

,’a*'i mI’ th-* narmCir, a’al iln* ii'cinc t-.' Fm 

ln\'U*:-' ni* t!t»* Icaia r- wh- li t ‘c-h in liapiy 

Fh'iii^a 1 cunlil nm rtnal^ r. anF i!/ ,*** main, 

'i FarFaiF* >t*ni - d n:'i\ *d *-1* lii;,; h-^ • 

>• ^ ‘ * 
llc’ir nt wcndrui: -rcrsi rharai. 

* 1 ri'tVain F’^in inakiny nn\ r-inark- u>>l:uU\ 

in iTn* axpnryaliitn.^ itr “li'inn- vF !«"; iii\ iw L 

Ikw <-\pMii*ni‘i‘d, Fa mi dMasy I hr'\’' r-l ImA 

M ruptMi tlc' danyt-r cf di-playlny aii\ want cf 

nit‘i * I J’u'ivt' cup]>ri\*--cd ftiiT* r ^hich w* a 

tnc'c ia''pm-tl 1 luthi’nl *nsi! ncjic. Iin- a 

ant] 1 havt‘ done the with tJt * iiati'‘:;inr and 

ruiiipriiic'ftiar^ wnri!*^ cf tlMucatiMn. \d : -L .'cradi 
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^’!fin;'‘i ■* ; f.-ffiirr 

ikti»^ rv/ ' >/ r ^.,.'."4 ..r j" ^ : 

^ 'V i' V* «* I** 

♦ 

in'M.-- ..f I' ' 4^1 m'’/ n-t 

wraifl-r I'*'-** !’ '-^ 4 4 '< 4, • f Amlla 

fo Mv-k t >r t' • J 

lik. -r #// fK^nkifpl (p^in t!i** vt^kv 
^'f ijr^riii;^^', lit— w?'ikJIii|r-l^i^iiil^ 

4 

* T‘l ' t i. \i\ k 44^'r nt'’ tbii *!5(*^Uv*i%lltiii »/ flit* fii## 
"’lr>-L : IVr.T^r h\kh !», h< 

hit' r* r*4,!f;u4 1 vJ.i^’h l»y it< ^srecii*^’ c<mtmdictii list* 

|tirit *4 |f»j|i *'* \u*h 
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have since tlieir return from tiie Kmi been 

weddec]^ themselves, and bt'coine tht' most iiii- 

daimted marrying men, or i^puusenr,\ in tin* world. 

and iliey wear boots.^ JMuM of thoM* men now 

live in clover, sonu^ of tlieiu are braiul-iiew 

^<00^ 

iniilionaires, and more ilu'in om* ha\e rin*!! tu lim 
most liononrable and pn^ihable pi^'niiieu-H—pt^epIe 
travel quickly now by raih^ay--. Hum* feriin r 
apostles, wlio tlreamt'd of a pddtui am* fer al! 
mankind, have contenied tliemM‘|\,s ^.uili carry- 
ing on tlie age of silver, or the rule of the m«»ne\-' 
god {th'eu rm/uif), who the father and r 

oC all, and ^Uio is all — ])i rluq> the xuiie d* ily 
of vhoni it wa> preached, Al! in him, nothing 
is out of him, nothing is \uthout him/’ But fhi*^ 
is not the God which the writer of iliess* lim k 
adores. Indtmd, 1 pri'ft*r to him the peer ifail 

i V/idsu tragtii Stiif tL Sfu/A iiuMns a Ihm*! ; aU**, 
a portion. They lu\« goiu in fur booty awl boantv i« a 
ro^dt^nJ^^ The ,inu''i<ms here are ali to tia fotiuno ‘-oeiali ,tir 
or community, established about 1830 m Pare hy I’uf lutiu 
and <»thers, vluch is itftiud to m Carlyh’s Sartui* 

Singularly tnough, many who tmbarktd m tho wno '^rh* im 
afterwards Decamu eminent a-* ‘-tatt^imn anti |iom tua nf 
railways and other gnat speculations K yi and, in e m» 
Faturt»t/’ and in an aniwing dv< tcli of this n t\, er. t ^ a |>i< t u 
in winch a iieoph) te w ith an ameoh loum! lu litad is r p!o- 
vented as cleaning tlit Jioots of tho#l)n thn u. ^ It wa ’ i pai ! f 
the gxeat aftow mo\unn nt of tin hi-t v* \uIution \% ha h pi ^nne i 
Fouih r, Cabe% and many im le worldditlO e oi ih**- - el :i 
leform kind. 15 Tuti^shitor 
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of Xii/aroih, wK La.’! !i^ ? a am! 

Iho of L"pp’.r«. ni^l -atlVn^r-a# A*- I 

Lolaii|/ i^^nu>%\]iui t* i*' > latter 1 ^L*»nlll 

Ih* |.Miil> of {^l]\ if I paLl idd*fMAdr.ntii 

al- ti' ila' pr^ad and itrtimute 

niio*^ of flo a JO, mho ran pt m {iorfrciiv mall 
milla at lia iiu 

I ra?:?n-t fo ^ * ana aip* thr fart that I bad 
no! tiir intuiiirai in nu.. a porAni pictiirr nf 
firnniiny. ! onsy to In-rr mid tlirrr lift 

tlir \’il mliad? r.mor^ tin- inj'trnnii- land, and 
if tin oad* r ‘-omi all, i^r hm a Miia!! por- 

tiofn iio wiii a! ha-t la'nr Mani that lillln as it 
truly nhil* !a mdl l*r ‘-eantlh c*r nut at al! 
inturnif d L\ Lunkn in midch flu* pmiVetion ui* 
^ intrllipniur is prundhrd, and mhicli give nothing 
Inif a dry mid fimilir>N, thc^ygh ii may bn an accu- 
rate and CiUiHnimiioiitJ, riininoratiuii of facts, 

Ak ri*gard^ C«%'nnan literature* iny book ctmtaina 
uiiiy tlir fiintury <d* rhe Sf.M\'il!ed Komaiitic school ; 
ami a«J J had ilett^rminf^d to give the most accurat? 
iiifurmaliftn as to the maiters mdm belong 15 it* 

I -was c^f cfuirpu obliged to speak more in detail 
of thein than of Uenaan poets of a higher rank, 
who were gifted %uih far greater talent, yef had 
no place theri^n. I have eve»» passed over in# 
silenct* sewral great authors mdio are sometimes 
included aipoiig if« allies, but m^ho in w opinion* 
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liave naught to do with it ; for lu-taiu*,*, lU iiry 
von ami my latt' friuml, Karl Imnu niiaiin, 

and Chribtian C-irabbta all thn*i‘ luoa of i«*roai 
geiium. Thoy aro indotnl, giant vlion (*ompari *! 
to tho&o writof'^ of tln^ iJomantic ndio' 1 of 
1 ha\o '^pokoi! in my hoi^k: and tlno vui uiilna.i 
eontradiclionJiH ivgardod a^ t !m moNt distinyoii-h< *! 
])OtdN of Iho (^ootho ixu'uhL rorudid^ no ono u! 
thoBi heon cilice thon '-urpa^'«ul thoiiLdi iLt* 
(lerinan thoaire ha*^ at pro^mi tvo j^ni-of rari“^t 
nunit in tho ]K*rMUi oi iny fu» nd rrimlrioh 
Ih^ltluh tlu^ ctmipo^or rd' ’■•dudiih,' and AhVod 
aiitlnu’ of tho tragaU hino\n 'i- ‘Tho 
Wife of Tna^ '* llio thM alliod in io 

Klei'-t aiul 1 umW>o, ami a triilinu* oriiic of the da\ 
voiild not be capabh of ap]n*eoiat ini; ireinu*-: 
the other, Alfred Abi^siier. much iiiorc acfe--. 
vible, hife public is greater, la ha^ a in^pipd 
virh pasdon, and I am eoiiYin{‘ecI that In* will } f 
at tain It) the popularity of Frederic Scliillor, vin^r 
piTPiimptive heir he at pres nt in Cb rin my. 

i*‘have remark«‘d that I could not ne !ition in 
iBV book several of <air great (bnuiian lo- 

calise they did not fit inn> the frames id* my 
jrallery, which was devoted entirely in ]ticfia*t ^ 
'"the Jiomantic school. Anirmcr tin m* noMi men ar< 
several lyrical poets v ho, ovine' tin fb 2 sctiH!i 
^wliieli their smiF steeped in romance tialnm. 
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Rec*iii to be allied to it. Of these are four whose 
talents approach those of oiir greatest poets. They 
are lay late friend, Adt4bert von Oliamisso, who 
was French by birth, and the admirable Friedrich 
4inckert, rrhose imagination is of a luxuriant 
oritmtal fulness; the third is my friend, Count 
Auersperg, known by the name of Anastasias 
Cl run. a lyric poet, lich to excess in imagery, 
and gifted with a great and noble soul ; finally, 
the fourth, but recently appearing on the scene, 
is Ferdinand Preiligrath, a talent of the first class, 
a powerful colourist, and gifted rath great origin- 
alitju 

111 another work, which I hope to finish, I shall 
be able to speak in detail of many German writers 
wlig werc^ niy contemporaries, and who are not 
mentioned in niy book ‘‘On Germany.^^ Therein 
I Shall amply fill the enijity places in tliib last 
work; and I pledge my word that neither the 
public nor the authors, with whom I at present 
have not occupied myself, will find aught missing 
which they have ex|iected. 

HEIKRICn BEmE. 

0 


Pahih, Jannari^ f5, 1855 • 
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MXllUOT mum TUK Fi!^^T ilF 

THE FUENril VHESIIXX 

In lluv»^ part‘d ul this ifonk I hu\e spukt‘ii 

railter in ileiail of ilit* wars htiwnnn aiut 

philosopliy in (lerniany, and it w‘as in\ ia4< In 
clearly xA forth that spiritual n^volutiun in tny 
native land, regarding which Mndani<‘ <h‘ Slael 
circulated m> many ^u‘rori=!. I candidly cninfe-**^ 
that I uhva\s had tliis ])0<»k of (he grandnu^llnu' 
of the Doctrinaires before my and ii 

with a \ hnv to rectification that 1 o’ave mine the 
same title, ^‘Un (Henuanyd* 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


I MUST beg tlie reader to especially observe 

liat these pages were originally wriiteH for a 
FrtMich publication, the llemce des Dctu Momks, 
mil for a special and then timely object. For 
rlie\ bilong to a survey of German genius of the 
[>asf^ a part of which I had previously placed 
before the Ih’encli public, and which had also 
appeared in (ierman, as contributions to the 
instory of the more recent literature of Germany^. 
The demands of the periodical press, errors in 
its management, the want of requisite books and 
references, inadequate French aid, a law recently 
promulgated in Germany i^egarding foreign vrorks 
which reached me alone, and similar hindrances, 4 
prevented me from publishing tlfe diSepnt por- ' 
tioiis of Ihe survey in question in chronological 
order, and mider a common title. Therefore the 

xs:\x ^ - < 
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work, ill i‘f XT'- ap|urioii inii'riia! 

nniiy ami IN oxc!u-hi i> only Iho 

fraOTitmt c^f a ^Lr^s'Ut^r it\!io!o. 

I my kmit' with a mo^l frioialiy .irroiliiiy, 

IIKIXKICII HEINE "" 


WVittf^n in Faro^ IkctmbfT 1831. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION. 


When the iirst- edition of tliis work appeared ani 
i examined a cojm, T wa«^ nor a little Fliockei 
at the nuitilaiiun'^ and errors wliicli appeared 
ever} where in ii Here an adjective was want- 
inpf, ilit^re a phrase in parenthesis, while whoh 
passag'eH were omitted witliont reference to tlu 
ccmtext, so that not only the general meaning 
})iit very often all meaning wdiatever, had dis- 
appeared. It was far more the fear of Cmsai 
than that of tJod which had guided the hand oi 
the ctmsor in these excisions, for while everytSing 
whidi was poHiically suspicions had been care- 
fully expunged, the most serious and doiibtfih 
references to religion had been passed over. * The 
result was, thaf the reaF tendenc}^ or intent of the 
book, wIj,ioh was patriotic and democratic, was lost, 
and there glared at me in its place afgrim, strange 
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spirit, Bugg’ostive of sclu^la'^tic riiffiipi 

aiiil pifmmelling. Biich 'n^ utt<*rh rt piipaiaiit ft* 
my luiiiiaiie and tolmMnt di'^po.^it aai. 

I Ibtterod luys^idf that L coiilil niak*‘ it all riydit 
ami Mil up till* p’ap'v in a '-ocond inliiioiu Imt ny 
puck restoration now possibli\ kocau^o mann- 

Pcript perished in the Koum* ni\ pnkli'-iier. in 
tke great fire of llamlmrgd memory is to«» 
weak to aid me in the wiu’k, neithm* ivui* my 
eyes in a fit comlititm for it, I therefor** a\aii 
nnself of the French vtu’siom which \\jmpu!M*-h d 
liefore tlu* German, to traimlatt* and rep!a\‘' lie 
more important mi^'^ing portit^m?. 

One of these ]>aP''aiie^ nhich appean d in in- 
mniieralde Frtmch new<)iaperN \Uiic!i much 

discussed, and cnen cited by onu of the prreao-'-t 
statesmen of France, t^mn^ Mohh in the Flminbor 
of Deputies last yoar. is pnkon at iht* oiid of tJiis 
new ediiiom and it mav ^lum \\hat ii has 

to the depreciation and dogradation (»f t«erman\, 
of which L aceordiim- to cortnin honourabh* im m 
ha\e been uaiilty it) a foreign coimiry, If 
i e^'er in niy anger expre^-.od iu\ If pia:t>dy 
to the old official (?k*rmaiiy, the mouhK Couniry 

/>f tlie Fhiiistim‘s (which ha^, howmer, prodiicefl 
« - • ' • • 

^ It haB^teii alrtady mt'iitsoiittl Ih it li %'♦ eeot ci leU 
found and used for the oditnm fxt»2n\\hi<h the tmiibl Ti<n o 
taken. 
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m (*i4iaf!i, :i]ul tp ^ inriiU iUvn if mrin 

:in*l tnnvu L^Vr*** if a.^ 

if ! iii<^n!it Tiiil iU'inmny itrf^lf, llff^ gmit 

i»n tt lN'‘ri!Uiiiy 

Ilf fbr Ut‘rr"u'in ^ 

miili and fnnui th ifi^nkry^ i%n* 

pkjine Such in^uninfi. %\vp n'] th*' timrt* 
*»adiy bis'ean^’' fluriin*^ a \ mit film* any 

trin‘ my ’-imply im- 

pus^ililn, riu!!;; duriiytr tla- d*a'r<*'* ui‘ !!i»* 

Uiittiit'Hlapf aymitmf * i^Idrli 

\v;lh *'-ptaaiil!\ ti5rM'!#d ay"aiiml m!\ and mhi^di pul 
mi* i!if.» an pia mdh -trained ’-iich 

ua- iiiipna^nie^nintl in tia annaktef npprn-Moii 
af tlu^ pra’-H. Aik! 1 al a iainr tinw.* .«uc- 

c*ni*flti! ill trtdlina’' ritl -aimnUiai af llm miizj^ln my 
tlnmydUs -liU elMirpnl. 

,Tlii- hi^k i** a fmpnan!. and a miymmnt il 
-!iall rimiaiii, 1 f!«n]ar’‘ m m\ hHimiir that I 
-*!kki1i{ 1 1** pInaMal u I nmdd h*a\^ it iinpiiliiiblmd 
SiiH^‘ it app. ar«‘d my \h*w> ha\<’ eimni/nd f^’- 
ymrds many ihinp'--. » -.p*‘cial!y ndipim^ imttlmx 
ami fiiurh nliinh I rln'i! a*--! rmd i< ruially at 
variant* witli my pn-Hmi ipinimm. But llm 
arrow ^Umn it ha- hdl llm hmv-Kiri«|r imionfrer 
h(*!unyy< III tin* arc* !a t*: ami ilK^word iim 
in tho^ccsiiTrol of him who >|)r»k»» ji it has 

loft hi-? |J|w, am! hi ill mom it* ha^ boon 
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multiplied by the And thw an* strict 

externry clainis upon me \^}ui*Ii 1 cannoi eoiitnb 
and oMigation*=; which I must fiillib re*jards 
this work, which r»‘n<irr it 
for me to supplv^^ it. J could, indet^d. many 
authors would in Mich cireuniManctw ha\e d*»ni\ 
take refuge in sciftening oxpivH^loin am! uiliiig 
phrases, Inii 1 hale from my vtuy ^iuil aml'igiiHim 
words, hypocritical iiinvei’N of sp^M eh, CMwardly 
iig-IeaTcsd But under all eirennmlauD ^ thor?* 
always remaiim an honouralflf ?uan in- 
alimiabh* right to candidly C‘udV-- hi-- taulm and 
r will here exerciM* tho right wit In ml diilid iifs* 

T lu*re eaiKli(lIy Cfaib that exeiwtfdmj* in t!dm 
liook tvhich relate^- to theirnnat qm '-tiMn of fnid i* 
a< raise as it wa-^ fot^lishy Aiul pml irraiiMiial 
as falst* is tin* which I r< ju uImI in itte 

school, that Deimi wss fh»‘ort tic drMim d ai||l 
must for the future drau nut a t‘*e!slf‘ Hh* in fh^ 
w’orld of nn re sham^. No, it is ml trm* that*' 
life critic of nnisMin which In^ c- mfU' ivd !l;e 
fanatical advocait*- of ]U’onB of tin* t‘xi-fmns 
fiod, as we liatn* knnun t!n*m --imn* AumIh) cff 
Canterbury, has also put an t nd |u th, » xio, nee 

Dtrfi^tdFfujmhhit^ir, la Eng cnU, n nia 
Ri7,Um th. tie fium th* ftal in, ua^ i iC t t , 

itpio.ich of aflv.iithc* It aUI muvE*'- ai tl* .^}iv x \ 
for him,’* oi *‘I would not i^ivo a f<ir it ^ 

' Cnhcso7intiK Feedlcss, ra^ih, fuo.^Ui wiihnut niltLiiun. 
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^hi Ihhh^ Annnn! ; an«l tuy rahv rliH*k«, 
;> wAl a* !L^» I'xr^ii* til with which I 

«4^!?*rw. Cuminca'd him Inav iit!li* of 
a curp- * \%*m in nn\ In fact I wat^ tlicii 

^till h dhhy and fan \t*-. in the z«*iiitli c»f my 
iafpn^^, at'd wa- :o huiiLdit) ai^ King Kebiicliad- 
iM*77ar lu'iMn- iii^- fall 

Ail! a iVw ycaiv lahT there came a bodily ^ 
ami ^|liritlla^ cliaiig^\ * How* often f^iiice then* 
hfive J r^dlerteil on the lii--tory of that Baby- 
lonian inonareh who held himself to|be Crod^ but 
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"was cast down iiom the height ot his deliisiom 
ciept ^ke a beast m the Ihld and ate g!a«3S— it 
may have been salad ^ In I he gieat and gh^iimis 
Book oi Daniel lies the legend \\lucli I comiiu ml 
not only to the ixctllent Rnge bnt aDo te in\ 
still moie deep!} deliided fiunds Mar\, i uen 
nnto hlesbiems Feiieibach Dauiner, Biiino Bami 
lienasteiilxig, and \\hate\ii* tDe tht\ bu\ hi 
called, tilt St trudless s* H-o’ods — -im'ihtn Mhi\inir 
considt latiun But tluit ait iKo m ih< Bibh 
nian\ btautitiil and itmaiktbli innilnt-' n* il 
woith thui atbntimi loi in'^taiiCi in Dh \t\\ 
begmnin» th it ol tin luibuhhntiM ni Bnidi’' 
and th ^-njuni ihii htih pin lit pieh'^-n 
^i\ thousand }eam In ion ff< a** I v i- ln»!n t uight 
tlu vhule Ihgilnn pliihwuphv liii’^blu 
ing wilhoiii iiit shovtd mix In 

Vbsohio con^i‘-tMl oi m idtnt!!\ cl bt 
kiioiung^ hov nun h<cim< hiid thiomrh luen- 
It difi OI winch is tin stm ilnng h w ti« i 

ni nnn liisl ittumd \ > kn w! (L *i Ihfio ll 
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caimi* to iiu\ ‘-uuK* to hi^ \PKm\mi: 

for loinio!** to ihoni: |Lf*y 

woiilil fain know ^viank^or ! did not, lil * Panl 
a c*n thf^ to 1 Kanrooii*^. or la thor 

I Iirai not, liko ]»a!aaiii tko un of Iron 

11111011 ti sliiMiiwa a>% \Uio nudd nlv lo'd hi^ 
niouih and Lotran to ak lik? a oian*'' Xm. 
yo pioU'-i i'onndino smoI-. 1 n \»'r 1ra\*dM| tn 
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as \\tn^k-«iay lik^^ and unpniiniiiling an ilie 
SUB whtah \\h:in< tu\ cr lliu krracl witii uiiich 
wu an‘ ft*ii; a Innik \^hidi ^irr»‘rt^ u^ with aO tlip 
iiitiiuah* cuulhlriice, t!u* bh'SM^tl aifuctioiu aiul kind 
lif an uhl ifrandnuitluT, who ht‘mdf rt\id^ it* 
ovory day with lu-r dvaw trcmhliii^a* lips, wdlh tiu* 
s|k‘etach‘,^ iWi iior no.-^e; and this buc^k is. simply 
and !)rit‘l!y, t!n^ Bibha This is caliad with causa 
tho Holy Scriptiiri^; ha who has lust his God may 
{md Him apuiiii in this book, anil to him who ha^ 
never known Him the breath of the divine word is 
ivafted from it. The Jews, who are cunuoissenrs 
in costly things, knew very wadi what they were 
about wiuuu in tlu* conflagration of the Becond 
fl\*in]>le, they left the gold and silver vessels of 
sacritice, the candtdabras and lamps, and even the 
higli-priest's breast>cloilu with its great jew^els, to 
care i»f themselves, and only rescued the 
Bible. This was the real treasure of the Temple, 
audit tvas lUit — God be praised! — a prey to the 
flames, or to Titus Vespasian, the evildoer who 
had such an t’-vil end. as the Rabbis relate! A 
Jewish priest who lived during the time of 
Ptolemy idiiladelphus at Jerusalem, and who 
was calltnl Joshua ben Siras ben Eliezef, has 
ex])n*^s(al in a colfection of gnomia 

sayings the o]>inion«i n{ his time as to the Bible, 
and I wib here cite his beaiitiful| wonis. They 
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ai<‘ ‘-aiH'tnlMiaii;. run, uiul i \i ;ui4 

rufru-'llfiip* li tin*; liad i‘ur r 1} ii 
uttiUNMi, niui riff' a* 

*’ All ni* I - i » i 'iu I'h hi .ji h!f 

wilh |fh- 't tn li. I h.n 1 !*» *\, llif ! 

which unlaiuMi ,t ir Ch tl- i ni-i 

uf 4aci^h. Fnn ' ir wFtiMiij hh« >'U c iIm’aii lik^* 
nnlH tlh‘ \wil'‘r ui Fi^mu it i • it. auil tia* 

iU 'riu‘ri^ vUiMi it ran ',•**» r in A, <rhh- uf 
Spring*. Tnuu it tnuli r^huiuiu h. riui h lir* 

Mujilirah " h!uu it i- ^'ai i.' !i. autl Iik*‘ fh '.■laa 

in 1 h? h.uh a-* . f’* <i'» »* i i’h ^ h ^ f ' ‘ ‘ hhf 

lyu. ami hki r< u,it r th \.1‘ at ih iu* 

pathuriuL* < f I ia* i arw t. Ih‘L'- ’hi ry^ hwxl 
wliu laarniai it ali. tinr a 1:1 h> > \ > r ^ \i'7 f*Mt 
ina^tiu* a!l il- wiMh.iu, fur ii> mui'-i i- *1 su r 
any ^ca. and v.unl ih apsu’ thuu m} :iia ^ 

HK]M:iri| HillM 

»{Wrai‘ n in Pan* in th>’ hi- ntU f jm\ >Auu i l^ ;2 i 
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OERMANY. 


FIRST PART.— BOOK FIRST. 


GERMANY TILL THE TIME OF LUTHER. 

The French believed of late years that they had 
attained to an understanding of Germany when 
4hey had learned something of our literature. Yet 
by fhis they have only raised themselves from 
a condition of utter ignorance to simple super- 
ficiality ; for the products of our literature will re- 
main for them silent flowers, and the whole spirit 
of German thought a barren repulsive riddle, scf 
long as they are ignorant of the significance and 
meaning of religion and philosophy in Germany. 

By imparting, as is my object, some explanatory 
information on this subject, I believe that I shall 
indertake a useful work. This is for me no easy 
Kask. Firstly, it is necessary to avoid a technology 
of which'^the French are utterly ignorant. And 

VOL I. ' ®A 
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yet I have not so deeply soimcletl the suhtltiifS of 
theolc^y or metaphysics m to be able to furmiilise 
them simply and briefly to suit tlit‘ retpiirt^merits 
of the French public. I shall therefore treat only 
of the great questions which are discussed in 
German divinity and worldly wisdonq and 1 shall 
always lake into due consideration the limit of 
my own pcwer^ of explanation, ami tho>e of com- 
prehension in the French reader. 

Great German philosophers, nho may perhaps 
by accident cast a glance over tliest^ pages, will 
probably shrug their '^houklers at the ^oantily 
abridged fashion of all which i hert^ present, ihit 
they will kindly observe that \\hat litiln ! say is 
clearly and significantly expressed, v Idle i heir own 
works are indeed very fundamental — immeasuraWy 
fundamental, very proiound — stiipendui^l\ 
found, but just in the same proportion unmtelli- 
gible. Of what use to the people are luckecf-up 
granaries if they have no key to thma? The 
^}eople hunger for knowledge, and tlmuk m<‘ for 
tht^ bit of spiritual truth which I homairablj di\ iiie 
wnth them, 

I do not think it is want of ability \\hich re- 
strains most German h‘anit‘J iium from exproN-ing 
themselves in a popular mamuT to rt iigmui ami 
philosop^iy, I believe ills a diflklent fear of the 
results of their owm thoughts which the}^ dare not 
putbefOTethe p‘ople, 1 have nut thi^ re-erye: 
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I am Bot a learned man ; I do not belong to tbe 
seTen bimdred sages o£ Germany. I stand with 
the great mnltitnde before the gates of their wis- 
dom, and if any truth slips through them and 
gets to me, that is enough. I write it nicely out 
on paper and hand it to the printer, who prints it, 
and then it belongs to all the world. 

The religion in which we rejoice in Germany is 
Christianity. I shall therefore haye to tell what 
Christianity is, how it became Roman Catholi- 
cism, how this passed oyer into Protestantism, and 
how from Protestantism proceeded German philo- 
sophy.^ 

And since I shall begin by discussing religion, 
I beg beforehand that all pious souls shall not for 
goodness-sake worry themselves. Fear nothing, 
pious souls ; no profane jests shall pain your ears. 
Sucli are, however, still useful in Germany, where 
it is necessary to restrain for a while the power of 
religion. For we are there as yet where you were 
before the Revolution, when Christianity was in* 
inseparable alliance with the old regime. 'Hie 
one could not be disturbed so long as the other 
exerted an influence on the multitude. Voltaire 
had to let his sharp laughter be heard ere Sanson 

^ In the Reiiic des J)&uz Mmides, as well as in the Ia|er French 
editions, th^re are paraphrases of the foregoing introduction, 
but which are inferior to it ; nor do they contain anything which 
is not virtually Included in it,— Translator. * 
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could In< axo fall Yt‘t tln^ bn‘/ht» r like i\w 
axt\ ift reality ])ro\cd nothing — tlH\ caily ttorkial 
practicalha Vt^tairc could (UtU vo^iiid tla ficnly 
(if ( dirWiauify. Al! drat^ v m*in I Imndi 

lusioiy. all liK \utty a^ io dogiuatitN ami ♦ 

cultiiriMUi tht‘ Ihhhatb* ludic^t boitk of niankind. 
on the Virgin Man% the faire*'! iiuma r of 
the whole dictionary of phihisjphie which 

lie s?hot freely against clergy ainl prii \ on!\ liint 
Ihe mortal body of Chridiunit), nut it^ dupu' 
spirit, nut its immortal ^oul 

For Chridiaiuty i*- an idea, and mch inde- 
structible anti imnn»rtab like evert idea, Ditt 
what this idea? 

It is just because this idea has not lh‘en dearly 
understood, and because externals ha\e hemi mis- 
taken for the reality, that there is as jet ntfhisr 
tory of Christianity, Two opposite parties ^vrit«* 
the history of tho Church, and instauily Cfuitraclict 
one another; but neither will ever distinctly ex- 
ipress what that idea really is wdiich forms the true 
centre of Christianity, and which strive^ to ri\*eal 
itself in its symbolism, its dogma, as in its cul- 
tured Neither Baronins, the Catholic cardinal 
nor^the Protestant coiirt-councilhir, Rcitroek, has 

t 

^ Knlii^, The true meaning ef tlub difc|mttd\\tnU ^ iia* 
the peculiai form which national spirit <U’ cLuaett i asniiiit ^ in 
action, including its social, litciarw and oth* r dn» ' pim iit - 
Translator, ^ 
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revealed to ns wliat that idea really was. And 
though you should turn over all the folios^of the 
acts of the councils, the Assemanic code of litur- 
gies, and the whole S%storia Ecclesiastica of Saca- 
^ relli, you would never learn from them what the 
idea of Christianity really was. What do you see, 
then, in the histories of the Oriental and Western 
Churches? Nothing but dogmatic subtleties, in 
which, in the one, the old Greek sophistry shows 
itself again, while in the Western you find only 
disputes on points of discipline concerning eccle- 
siastical interests, in which the old Roman legal 
casuistry and arts of government are revived with 
new formulas and means of enforcing them. In 
fact, just as people fought in Constantinople over 
the Logos, so they fought in Rome over the rela- 
^tiv§ claims of secular and ecclesiastical power; 
and as they made feuds there as to ofiovaio^ so 
they quarrelled here concerning investiture. But 
the Byzantine questions, Whether the Logos was 
Q/ubovcrw^ to God the Father ? — whether the Virgin 
Mary was one giving birth to God or man?— 
whether Christ, wanting food, hungered, or bnly 
felt hungry because he wished to do so? — all 
these questions had in the background mere court 
intrigues, whose settlement depended on n^hat 
was whispered and giggled in -the chambers o£ 
the sacred palace — sacri palatii — as, for instance, 
whether Eudoxia should fall or Pulcljeria? for 
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tliis lady liated Kestorms, who had rayed her 
amorous intrigues, and that one haltnl {Vnllu.'^, 
who protected Pulcheria. ^Vll conctmiratt^tl at 
last on mere intrigues or of winiu^u and 

eiinnclis, and in a dogma scrnn^ indivitinal 
in the individual some party) was persecuted or 
protected, dust so it was in tin* Uoine 

would rule, When its legions fell, it st‘nt dogmas 
into its provinces; 'Nwery 4uarrel as tc» niigncm 
had at the bottom Homan usnrpatiom tin* main 
question being to consolidate tie* pouor iH' tin* 
head Roman bishop. Tins inder wii^ \tr\ easy 
indeed as to many matters of fail la but belcheil 
fire and ilame when the rigliN the Phureli 
were attacked. He did not disputo iimefi to 
the persons in Christ, but a great th al over tie* 
coiisef|uences of the Isidore Ih^cridaKd li<‘ cen-,^ 
tralised hh pr)Wtu' by canon law. appoint mtoi! of 
bishops, degradation of ]>riucely pouor, munu>ir 
orders, celibacy, and so forth. Fml all this 
Christianity ? Does the reading t d* al 1 1 In'- ! i i d < ?ry 
feveal to us the idea of Christianity ? 'What m 
thia^ idea ? 

Uow this idea developed it^df historically, and 
manifested itself in tlu‘ world (h* ihiiigs \iNible. 

€ ^ There is a \ery amusing chapter m flirnuiclt h of 
*Ilabelaih as^to the ifiimcnse imp(ntam*e aiUdo <1 to th< ♦ holy 
decretals, which were virtuall moro tev* ml than the Hcrip. 
tures. — Transla tor. 
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may be easily perceived in the first century after 
Christ’s birth, if we will, without prejudice, in- 
vestigate the history of the Manichaeans and 
Gnostics. Although the first have been declared 
heretics, and the last decried and damned by the 
Ghui*ch, they still maintained an influence on the 
dogma; the art of the Church developed itself 
from their symbolism, and their manner of think- 
ing penetrated the whole life of the Christian 
races. The Manich^ans, as regards fundamental 
principles, are not very different from the Gnostics. 
The theory of two opposing, warring principles, 
good and bad, is common to both. The Mani- 
chmans derived this idea from the old Persian 
religion, in which Ormuzd, or Light, is opposed 
as an enemy to Ahriman, or Darkness. The true 
^Gnostics placed more reliance on the pre-existence 
of the good principle, and explained the existence 
of .the evil by emanation, by the generations of 
mons, who, the more remote they become from 
llieir origin, die the more degraded. According 
to Ceriiithiis, the creator of this our world w^s 
by no means the highest God, but only an emana- 
tion from him, one of the mons, the real demi- 
urgiis, who gradually became deteriorated, and 
who now, as the bad principle, stands as an enemy 
to the good itiinciple, Logos^ directly sprung 
from the highest God. This Gnostic vtew of the 
world is most ancient Indian, and it involves the 
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of tlie iiicamatiuu uf CiuiL tiu* iiiortiti- 
catioQi»t)f tli(‘ tlr>lu of spiritual intnKi*i>u>nJ and 
froiji thoM* it det eloped the ahCelie, conieinplalive, 
nioiiki^li life which is ilie tnohi peid^ ct of 

the idiri^liai! idea. !Uii this idea could oiil\ ^ ^ 

il^elf in a wry confuM‘d uianner in 
niatiC’-, aiui very '-adly and ydetuuih in Ciiltiire, 
Vet Wv set* tlie dec^rme^ ul the iwo schoi^'- inaiii- 
iVstiue* ilit-nnehc'*' every^Uien : lie* e\il .satan 
appt^ar^- o])po=*t*d to the yofu! ( hri-t ; the \<*orld ef 
tht^ ->piril set forth ly the hut« r, that of uiath r 

hy Satan, Our soul ht hui<j!''' to on?% our hody to 

the Ollier, and the whole \sorld of ph* jioni ua or 
Nattire In aecordiiyirly orhaiaall\ e\i!, and Satau. 
ilu^ luince of darkn<‘N:;, svill allure u**- \Oih it to de- 
struciitui, and we must reiunmce all tlie sensuous 
jo\s uf life or we must chaSen uiui toriiieni^tlie'^ 
hotly, uhich i*Naco]nhold t>f Satan, ‘'Oiliat the ^onl 
may the more easily soar iqiward into the ru/ht- 
liriu'lit lieavem the ^uIoriouN kingdom of (liiml 
TiliN vh w tif the ntirhh tin* rt*al idf»a of rhri'-li- 
aiuty, spread i\ifh m’eat rapidity oi^r tie i\!io!e 
Roihan realm like an iidVetioun tim-UNO. ami the 
wlioh* 3.1ii!dle A; 4 <^ endured itsammiMs, soniotimeH 
in the d* iirium of fever, ami anon m chaili-likt* 
i^xhahsiion, and wt^ luodtuum still h*»‘| it>, cramps 
-and di*hilities in tuir limhs: Hven Tf one of tv-* hi* 

r 

^ Li^/tm.F’jFv the -nitkiio’ iiit** nn# h 

UjhI and in uur (A\n inin;r b* aw 'E. j . 
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in health, he cannot escape the general la^ar-honse 
atmosphere, and he feels miserable as th# only 
sound man among niter invalids. When it shall 
come to pass that mankind shall regain their 
perfect health, when peace shall be restored be- 
tween body and soul and they Mend again in 
their original harmony, then we shall hardly 
understand the artificial, unnatural strife which 
Christianity caused between them. Happier and 
more beautiful generations, who, begotten in free- 
choice ^ embraces, null flourish in a religion of joy 
and pleasure, will smile sadly at their poor ances- 
tors, who, mournful and melancholy, abstained from 
all enjoyment of this beautiful world, and by 
mortifying and killing the warm, glowing, coloured 
sensuoiisness, almost wasted into cold spectres. 
•Yesf I say it definitely, our descendants will be 
more beautiful and happier than we are. For I 
believe in progress, I believe that man was meant 
to be happy, and I have a higher opinion of 
Dmniiy than those pious people who think 
only created humanity to make it suffer. I wojild 
beforehand, by the blessings of free political and 
industrial institutions, establish that happiness, 
which, according to the reli^oiis, will be first 
found in heaven on the clay of judgment, ’fine, 
the one may be as greaf a folly cfi* as idl^ a hope 


^ ie., free-iove. — TrtmsMor, 


m m 
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as tlie other, and pei‘haps there to h** no rosiir* 
rectio|i of humanity eiiht‘r in ilu^ pMlitieiMiun’a! 
or in the apostolic-catholic stmse, liumaiuiy is 
perhaps meant for everlasting misery; ract*^ art* 
perhaps to ]ie damned for ever, trampled on by 
despots, bought and sc^ld by their aceomplic* s, and 
mocked by their lackeys. Ali ! if be .sn, iw 
must stme to uphold ChriMiaiiity, e\eu if we 
believed to be an error. Uphold it we tim-t : tmt* 
must go in the monkish cowl and luarefnni 
Eimope, and preach the notliingnoN^ of all i‘arthly 
goods or goodne^'^ and aNeetici>nu am! h*h! bob^n- 
flagellated and mockial men the etai«-oiing cruei- 
fix. and promise iht*m — after death — all iht M*\en 
lieavtms up there on high. 

It is perhaps becau'-t'' the magnates of ilii.s 
tvoiid are so sure of their power, and ha\t*^dt-is^ 
termined in their hearts to ettumally abuse* it, to our 
woe, that they are cominc^^d of th' nece^shy of 
Cliristianily for the people, and ii i*- at hufinm a 
tender feeling for humanity which mako ^ 
lake such pains to maintain this laligiund 

The liiial de^tmy of Christianity or the dura- 
tion of religion depends on wdiether we im*d it. 
This religion ivas a benefit for suitering mankind 
for eighteen centuries; it was pro\iih ntial dhiiir. 

Tholy. All the Jjenefits •which ir cenffrri*d on 
civilisation, by taming the strong and ‘trengt!ipn« 

^ Tfeis passage is wanting in the Fieiicfi 
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ing the weak, bound races together by the same 
feelings and a common language, and wlmtever 
else its apologists urge is all of small account 
in compari^on to that greater comfort which it 
of itself conferred on mankind. Eternal renown 
is diie to that symbol of a suffering God, the 
Saviour with a cross of thorns, the crucified 
Christ, whose blood was also the allaying balsam 
which ran down into the wounds of humanity. 
The poet will of all others recognise with awe 
and honour the terrible sublimity of this symbol. 
The whole system of symbols which express them- 
selves in the art and life of the Middle Age will 
through all time avraken the amazed admiration 
of the artist. And indeed what a colossal result 
it had in Christian art, especially in architecture ! 
^ow these Gothic cathedrals are in harmony with 
the geniU’al culture, and how the idea of the 
Church is revealed in them ! Everylliing in them 
and soars, everything transforms itself ; the 
stone sprout^ in s]">ray^, branches, and foliage, and 
becomes a tree, the fruit of the vine, and the 
branches become flesh and blood; man becotlies 
God — God a pure spirit! Truly the Christian 
life in the Middle Age is an ever-fertile, ines- 
hall^tibly precious mass of material for the poet. 
Only Christianity could in this ^orld cause con-® 
ditioiis involving such bold contrasts, sii^h varied 
soxTOWs, \uch startling beauties, that we might 
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suppose they had really iie\er exi^ud, ami that 
all wjfs a vast delirious dream, the f< vered \ 
of a crazy godd Nature herself sinnitid iheii to 
be fantastically disguised, and yet, tliOiigli mam 
absorbed in abstract subtle invent igatiiai of tiiile«, 
turned away peevishly from her, she often roimed 
him with a voice so slmdderingly sweet, terribly 
lovely, with such nia^ic power, that le* invohiu* 
tarily listened and smiled, and wii^ tu-rilitd, and 
even died of it. Here the story of the iNitditin- 
gale of Basle occurs to nns and \oii pobably 
do not know it, T will ttll it tu urn, 

-In !Jlay 1433, at the time i»f the r« uned 
company of clerg\men vent v\alkine in a 
near Basle, prelates and doetot", monies nl i\er\ 
colour, and the\ dt^puted r ihulojaci} con- 
troversies, and disiiniruished and arguta!, or 
relied about annates, e\p<^ciati\eN and n nerva- 
tions, or debated whether Thonui'^ of Af|Ufri 
a greater philosopher than Buna\<unura f^r a!! I 
know! "But all at once, in tie niida of tlmr 
doganatic and abstract discuw<un, tlu\ -leppul 
and stood as ii rooted befort^ a bhiominir limh n- 
tree on which sat a ninhtmgaile, ’^\h(5t\uh d ate! 

^ A simile uhich Hunt up* it-, i u tiiii jn hu v rL 

It appimy to have botn sna4*-ff ^ th 1 li* » f kjuji 

(Ikac Piiht h that IroU tiiiuks i nAu ii : .<v *li Ai 

It U rtmi^kibk that Ht in« , ho\\t\(o 1 i n ,| 

ill link {lie i\f Bildu yPti hui at hnp^\ ' i \% ihjl 
m ), 01 as m the pic^cni mst mu — inj e, r 
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Foblieil ill thi^ and iiieludies. 

Then the learneii men were Mrangely ha|i|)y in 
their the warm notv^ of spring rushed into 
their selinlasuc tmcloistered heart their feelings 
^ awokt* as loan a gloomy intt r\ shn-^jx tluy looked 
at out* another nith ama/td ^hditrlit, till one of 
them made the shrewd nmiark that there was 
something rung in all this; that this nightingale 
might be a devil; that this devil drew them 
with Ills cliarming sounds from tlieir Christian 
discoums and would fain invite them lechery 
and similar sweet sins, and he began to exorcise, 
probably in the foimuila which was then used : 
Adjaro ic j[}cr eind^ tita Vititanih tst, judiam nws 
d moHuos^ ct (Uira. It is said that at this eon- 
piratioii the bird replied, "Yes, I am an vile 
^piiitd and tiew lauvrhmg away JBiii those who 
heard his song fell ill, it is '-aid, that day, and 
'-odti after died/' ^ 


^ It aiay interest many reader?, and especially those \\ ho 
an extremely ciitical as to translations of Heine, to know 
how Heme himstlf trandated, for -ahich itason I ghe thc^ ori- 
ginal of this tale, as first told by Manlius, and repeated by 
Grosius m his scu Miralilium Uutoriurum de Epcctris et 

aI ppa7 likmibm, Ihlebuo IS 917 . It occurs in several later works 
Heine took his vtrsion from Kornmami, Temp. H H 16 1|. 

“Bocti quidam viri in Concilio Bashensi anima gratia in 
Bylvulam egre^sx ftcrant, ut jftnicb do cotitroversiis illras tern- 
pons conferrent Inter enndem aviculam m modl&m Inscinim 
dtilcissime^canentem audmnt adimrantur vocis diilcedmein, 
cujiis sit avis cantus dubitant. Ingresai silvam, tirbori insi- 


« # 
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This story neotls no couiiut^nt II !)i*aiN alt fhi* 
cruel impress of a time when e\er\lhii\tr ’i\hic}i 
was sweet and lovely \\as cried down dt\ dish* 
Even the niglitingale was slandman!, and p» oph^ 
crossed themselves when it ^anir* The true Thri*-- 

dentem a%iculanx ciMi''picaniun citi i xie i ii m i|* 

suavi^Miue caiv^nkm attuili'* omiu it aiumiH <t miili.s 
au^uiiUnt. Tandem In qni uitoo CHuidi i m\ u \ " tnl 

alloquinir hi‘> Mtbo a\kuUm . ‘ Vdjuje t lu i iiiim C :ni tu 

nt indices nebo, ^ Ib'-pmut a tu i f niuiti 

€\ dammitib innmdno, tt d< -.tm itaui < mI ? nxa 1 ^ ‘in , u |e 

ad diem nu\ tt tnm lunm dt lumu le um 

dum es't ’ Hi-n dicfci'* a\isl iMt » \ u«m«i uiui «n o ^ Ni 
dieOo/ie (t XifUinhsa t f trt olnu h t u flu* 

lunu’ impiit rhdiiqa^ Vb^iuhthMii, in d! ! i I df 1 iMuii ’ 
Omne> vuj qui hum idjuiitmni mtutmuint, \ !mi odu 
<V 4 ii)taie caqKumt, it puilu pn>*t bunt lUHitui {iu i fHutUhu^ 

It wdl be seen by thi'^ that thi* bird in qnt u ih i 
t¥il spirit” 01 de\d, but an unfortunab cunduiand hlTnian 
soul, pouring foith its complaint m tin \%adnijr t n * th< 
nightingale, even as t»f you Phihum la \s i< ^upi . ^ 4 1 » I iwt id 
her ciucl fate rncthich guts s»\<id niOtiu to lua? 
{S^mbohl dtr Natur, p 5^3)^ that th< of th in/ldm*. di 

anciently legardsd c\er>uhtre a^ m* i iiuhoiv i m ^uneiil, 
“and of an edifying nitim, i ftinui to <bi dun - i nb 
audits (V util (fanfj) jS'oi d « tin uni« rtuu* i m 

fl}- away ^‘iiughiiu,” but \\ith the \«ryimpi« *u ut *Mi|j 
how lasting and \a'5t is ettinity That tm lu nk u* oatd 
IS, I believe, a commuit to the tiftet tbit tmv vvu* | am liul 
for a<^want of pity and chanty. As Hum t !*■« tli» 1 1 .* iii 
Mvhole inner or true meaning is quit< p d If ippiar^ 
^to have be^n conceived by some herttic <£ tb* IMithd* Aj» - 
Heine, however, ignoiantly follows thi Ih >t‘ tant M* 1 iii, btli •!! 
in lus half-iindtrstanding of it, and in t tb tfiiginS 
iator * 
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tian walked with agonised, reserved feelings, like 
an abstracted spectre here and there in Moaming 
Nature, I may discuss this relation of the Chris- 
tian to Nature in another book, and more fully 
» when I fundamentally treat of German popular 
beliefs in explanation of the new romantic litera- 
ture. At present I can only remark that French 
authors, mi'=;led by German antlioritxes, are ail 
in eri'or when they assume that these popular 
beliefs were the same during the Middle Age all 
over Europe. It was only as regarded the good 
principle, or the kingdom of Christ, that people 
held all over Europe the same views ; the Roman 
Church took good care of that, and v^hoever 
differed from the prescribed opinion was a 
heretic. But in different countries there were 
fhffwent views as regards the evil principle and 
the kingdom of Satan, and in Germany they 
varied much from those of the Latin Sonth.^ 
This was caused by the fact that the Christian 
priesthood did not reject the old national god% 
whom they found existing, as if they were idle 
fancies, cobwebs of the brain, but allowed them 
a real existence as male and female devils, who 
had lost by the triumph of Christ their power 

^ Romanischen Suden, As hSre employ<i»d, Romcimsch means 
neither Roman nor Romanesque nor Romantic, biifo Latin, as 
applied to ftie descendants of the ancient Latin- speaking races. 
— Tmmlator. ^ 
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over Biaiikiiul, and wlio now htrovo hy wimton 
and wicked wiles to lead mail into sin, 
xill Olympus lu'came an aerial fantastic In lid and 
when a poet of the Middh* Aife" '-ani: tin lu-^oay 
of tile gods of (d'oiaaa howiai r iMaiilitiiih the 
pioiis^ Christian '-aw in it all tm]\ '-pechii - and 
devils, dliis glnoim deliisiesn nf the nmnL- hnis 
most bitterly on ptH»r \ t nu-, who pa^'M i! -p ehdl\ 
for a daughter of lieilzebuli. and the * \r l!i nf 
knight Taimhiiser said tt> her \f ry fac* — 

“ U l<o« U laiU nuiif 

Thttaaitdik ik 

For had allured Sir Tannlniei* into tlial 
woiidrou- cave winch lA al-e cil!< d tie \ ♦ ned » 
uf which the legend w*m that tie F mniii! 
giahles^ there led with le rdam- F ind pir, : ran’- 
amid games and dano the m-ahh i fie n e 
f^oor Diana, In r e!ia-tii\ . ui mt -aiV 

from a snudar fate and she wa- nroh t** leinl 
In inadit witli lu r rnmph-^ thiMtej'h Im* 
iUienct* tilt* li^iretid of He* neji^ o' f et i!i, 
"\V]ld lillixte 

^ lim lujtiqi ‘ jii ii n ta T' ' I k * i i n, 

“ Tout, I 01} aipt ( t at (k nn un < siS i d in i • ! , 

- Fiipuhr ii ov.ii h ^lu tiUin t "1 . i i t ai a ^ n 

iiifftrynt oiUoi fa tli Wklvi \U ^ e i, m i f 
ia)diui>te% ink* m, \\ o t ii^n ‘ itlr tn 

ougin. liuau *0 Ikcdt to ait^itk i |mu *f au fid 
witchis in ch-'-u tniM- e *-hi i« 1 - 1 e, in It nil th> 

It » 
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Here the Gnostic view of the deterioration of 
that which was divine shows itself in all its fnl- 
ness, and it was in this changing of the forms of 
earlier national faiths that the idea of Christianity 
t' manifests itself most profoundly and perfectly. 

The national faith in Europe and in the North, 
far moi'e than in the South, was pantheistic; its 
mysteries and symbols, were related to a wor- 
ship of Nature. In every elemimt man revered 
wondrous beings, in every tree breathed a divinity ; 
the 'Whole world of phenomena was deifi(Hl through- 
out; but Christianity reversed the view, and in 
place of a deified Nature gave us one utterly be- 
devilled. But the gay and smiling images of 
Grecian gods, made more beautiful by art, which 
ruled with Koraan culture in the South, could 
rfbt^e so easily changed into hideous and horrible 
Satanic masques as the forms of German gods, 
whibh had of course been modelled by no artistic 
sense, and were, from the firbt, as grim and gloomy 
as the North itself. Therefore there could not be* 
created by you in France any such darkling horrars 
of devildom as with us, and even demonology and 
witchcraft assumed with you a more cheerful form. 

Christian Middle Ages added nothing to the nocturnal tenrors 
with which she wa|. anciently surrounded. In Europe, as in 
India, she was the Moon-cat who all niglit long h^mted the 
star-mice. Heme is here quite in the right as to his principle, 
but very untortunate in his illustrations. Vi 4 e notes to “ the 
goddess Diana,” with which this work ends. — Trandctint, 

VOti i ' 
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ilow beauiiftiL chKxi\ rich iu :tr»‘ ytnp' 

legendary tales in eoiupari*-Mi} with (.iir— 
monstrous aix)jl3e?t>, nhicb ef bltiuil ami 

mist, and wldc^li grin at ns gri-h aial grim ! 
Our tneditnval pot*m. wlni generally rliost* 
rials wluch had been l\M iinented \aM\orkiHl up 
in Brittany and Knrnnuuh. ga\e. periiap*- 
tionaliy, as much wa*- pes'^il^le iLal clieerfii! 
old Fiviich spirit. But in nur naiiiaial pf^tnim 
and our oral jx^pulnr tale'^ tfiere e\er is miumnl 
that dusky mystical Konliern ‘-pirit. of uhicli \ou 
have hardly an idt‘a. ^’^u i**H ha\e. like us dif- 
ferent kiiuK of t lenamtary ''piril-', bin they ar* 
as differtnii from mir‘> a Berman from n 
Freiichniau. How ch*ar. and e^p.^riaily how chun. 
are the demons in your fa!)lian\ and romamj^s 
of chivalry com]>are(l with our obscure, amiT^fien 
obscene, cunaiUf of ghosf^I Wuir fairi!*> anil 
elementary spirits from what evtu* stuavt' dmi'ied, 
from "Wales or Arabia, are at lea^*! ntitiiralised, 
* and a French ghud is dilferent from a 
tterman Giisl a dandy who lounges oil flit* 
Buulevartl Coblence differ*^ from a Bnuiian por- 
ter. Your waicuMiymphs— for indanee, MeliiHina. 
differ from uiirs jo much a*- a priuees^ ditiers from 
a wa&liemvoiiuyi, lbm#lhe fairy Morgana w^ou Id 
be frigid ened should she nieef a f human wdteli 
stark naked, smeartal with crndnuml, ifdiug on a 
broom to the Brocken! This inoumain no 
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charming Avalon, biat a rendezvous for all is 
hideous and horrible. On its summit sits Satan 
ill the form of a black goat. Every witch ap- 
proaches him with a candle in her hand, and 
kisses him behind where the back ends. After 
this ceremony the infamous sisterhood dance 
round him, and sing, Donderemus ! Donde- 
remus ! Tine goat bleats, the infernal com- 
pany^ yell and hurrah. It i*^ a bad omen for 
the wutch who loses a shoe, for it is a sign that 
she will be burned during the year to come. 
But the mad music of the Sabbat, which is for 
all the world like that of Berlioz, drowms all 
painful forebodings, and wdien the poor witch 
awakes in the morning from her intoxication, she 
li^ :^ked and weary in the ashes by the extin- 
guished firef^ 


^ Oftahut, probably from cajut(y a cabin , hence cabinet or 
select assembly. lienee the American ‘*m cahoot.” — Tiam,- 
lator. 

® In these pashages Heine, to flatter his public, compares the ^ 
higher class of early literary French romances with the lowe«?t 
of later popular German witch-tales. But according to Prse- 
torius {Of \V itch- Meetings m Pranci, p. 281, Bloilesltrge), 
Bodinus, Sprengei, and many other authorities, the witchcraft 
of France was precisely the same in eveiy respect asthatwh^ih 
is here described as peculiarly German The wntchciaft of the 
Church, which was bof^normously developed by the Bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII., and which was based on a pact with tSe devil, 
was the same^'tvhere'ver the power of the Pope prevailed, and 
wherever the Catholic law, as laid down by the official “l/aZZcMS 
tmih ficarum and Gnilanduh, was accepted Italian witchcraft 
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Tbo best information io tliese n itches is to be 
foiiiid in the Daemonologii oF ihe slnctly honour- 
able and deeply learned Doctor Niche »Ias Eeniijif'ins, 
the criminal judge of the Duke of Lorraiin*. Ilih 
sagacious man had indeed the ]>est of o]>portnuiru’S' 
to learn the ways of witches, for he wti^ 
stnictor’’ in their trixals, and in hi^ time, and in 
Lorraine alone, eight hundred wtaoiOi monnit*d the 
funeral pyre after being foand guilly of 
The proof consisted generally in this: the hands 
and feet of the accused \vert‘ tied, and then ih' 
victim was thrown into ihe water. If slie sank 
and was drowned, <^he was innocimt , if *-!h‘ fhtat^ d, 
she was held to guilty, and burned ah\ e, Hiieli 
was the logic of that time. 

As a fiimlamental tiait in tlie character of 
German demons, we see that everything klC al lias 

as described by Pico Mirandola m “La Strega/’ h ir t\»ry 
detail identical with that dtpicted by Htine, Tlu* it a! 
of the witch persecntitm was to snppn -.s htus\ , md iinu tinibs 
of all that was kno\vn about witchciait ami Un la eana 
the Church, and was dis.'icmmattd by it ill mu tli*' 
world (Hoi'.t), 

^ The wordb of Eemigms on thi^ -.ubjtct au —*1 
been for sixteen years a judge of witchts I hi\t with niy 
helpeis dming this time coniichd tight brjidna Uizniii a ai 
ti'itc/iiSj and burned them m honour of Cod !0 tmju, i)if iimnh 
latria, ist part, >v p 74 (iwt iMnvmrltfk^ Hum ^ovu! it) 
This w^rk is full of infoimation but fai -up nor to it tin 
Himonomaqte of Georg Christian HorNi (FiankUtMi-a H ^ . 
a book-of genius written in a smguUil} liberal spint loi it turn 
•—Trandator, 
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been stripped from them, and what is vulgar and 
horrible is intimately mingled in their nature 
The more coarsely familiar they are in approach 
ing ns, the more horrible is the effect. Nothing 
♦ is so uncanny as onr knocking, spirits, goblins, 
and brownies. Prmtorins in his Anthropodemus 
Plidonictbs has in this relation a passage which I 
here copy from Dobeneck.^ 

‘^The ancients had no other opinion as to noisy 
spirits than that they were really hnman beings in 
the form of little children with parti-colonred short 
frock or garment. Some add to this that they 
sometimes have a knife in their backs, sometimes 
something else, according to whatever instrument 
it was with which they were slain, which is full 
grim and grisly to behold. For superstitious 
p?t)|pie think they are the souls of those who 
have been murdered in the house. And they 
gosSip many tales, as that when the goblins have 
done good service for a while, they made them- 
selves so beloved that their friends have earnestly^ 
desired to see them, and begged it; to which 
noise-spirits never willingly assented, declaring 


1 The Anth o]^od€nm& is a work of nearly 1300 pages, devoted 
t(» dc'^criptions of all kinds of marvellous beings It wilf be 
foniid fully dwciwt^ m another^hapter. That of Triedrich L, 
r, \on Dobentek is entitled Ees Deutschen MiUdalUrs Volls- 
l^Iaulen un^Ucromsar/en, Berlin, 1S15. Its author also makes 
great u»t of Fvd terms. — Translator 
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that lit) tait‘ eoiaJ l)<‘hultl fLaiii \ut!ft*ut ihiHg 

Borrified. Yet %\lien if >o came that the«* 

wuiilfl nnt fore<*x) ilieir curui^iiy, a’oijliii-' 

mentioned a ])lace in tin* 1 h‘Uh«‘ i\ lirre tiitn' 

might be H‘en jn pt‘i>ou. bnt Itilii ihtmi ihev ^ 

must have rt\ad} a paii et»Id water, \ml 

what happem d wrm that a him- 

self on the grmnid, Uinir nukt d en a eu^iiiHn 

with a great timrderou'' kniie vni‘kin!e iii ho 

back. At which many a maiti ua- --n imuh 

frightened as to faint, Yliereijpnn the Thing 

jimiped lip, wnwHl the water, and ila-heil it o\« r 

the girl, that dn^ came te htn’-* if. \\ I « o upen 

the girK ln>.| their wandtim ant! fie\,*f inuo 

dt‘divd to ^{‘e dear Cliinnux.^ ITe gehlin. hrne 

all of their own, bin an mmi wil!\ cadt d 

(hum. And wlnii tlnw are indined 

men or woiium *-1 iwalU'-, fhtw dt< it»r ihein al! llieir 

housework, curry and feet! tin* hor-ev, eh-an*o{i! 

tht^ stables, ^oaiv up » vtiy thing, ami attend p, 

j‘verything in i!i» hoU'-e, and nine r ihur v 

the cattle iliriie and irnm. ITr ihi- L“iein 
0 ' 

mimi be carexM>d liy the hoiK,*~tbn: : | , a ap nut 
be aimoied in the ha^t. lilher In b imj i inched 

Vuhiinin-o'ii'hi tlm.t /m, i hnu / n. il u. | n. . 

«»l all (Unuj^i, b^it in fli» |T uei \ e*! lu 0* \ 

m lnm'?eii^j?^d goblins, t\ho pin lU liufl oi n i . “3 la* / n ^nt- 

maids, ytfc all their 'vvnjk foi than 1 la «!,f f > t f]n ^ i 
called UmioA—TrdH hthH\ 
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at or neglected as to food. If, for instance, a cook 
lias once taken one of them into tlie lionse ker 
secret assistant, she must every day bring for kim, 
to a certain place, at a certain time, his dishful of 
« good victuals, and then go her vray; after that 
she may idle about and go to bed early ; in the 
morning she will find all her work properly done. 
But should she once neglect her duty or forget to 
prepare his food, she will have to do all her own 
work and have all kinds of mishaps, so that she 
will scald herself with hot water, break pots and 
pans, or upset the cooking, which ends in being 
scolded out of doors by the mistress or master — 
at which the goblin has often enough been heard 
to snigger or laugh. Such goblins always remain 
in a house, though the servants be changed. Yes, 
i®ira maid on going away will commend her 
goblin, and give him a good character to the one 
succeeding her, so that he may wmit on the next 
in turn. And if she did not follow instructions, 
she had no end of bad luck, and ere long must 
herself leave.” 

The following short story is perhaps one of the 
grimmest of these tales. 

"‘A servant-maid had for many years an in- 
visible brownie, who would sil by her on the hearth, 
where she had cleared away his ov^n little place for 
him, and# where they talked together during the 
long winter evenings. Once she begged Heinz;- 
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clieii, or ilarry, lio wa< cuHmI In Ini lior hh ^ 
liini fn liis iiaiiiral fornu hut llmir/elinn ah\a\s 
ivfiiM'il to dn so. But at lad hn cooMOitod. and 
said if slii* \\011I4I pi inli> dm e» liar lio wouhl Iio 
visibln, T!<e!i thn oid o^nk a candlii down ^ 
into ilio Ci 11.11% juitl dim’o -.Im -au a ilorul hahi* 
Hoaiiiig’ ill an u]}on Burr* 1 of klnod. Ilto prl 
had iikiiiy yoais ido yn* a hidh to an il!t ‘inti- 
mate child, Inllul it. ami hiildi n the corpM^ in a 
barrel;’ 

iioutat n the In rmao- o'- iU \ are, fhtea Ihul 
iliidr h < in nio* rij \n die 1 rrible, ami their 
pepidar la ‘ ^ <‘i anbliie' oih n abouml in di !i^%dit- 
fill ineiihait •*. iaall\ amu-iuj* arn tht‘ dories 

id* Hudekeia a wla* hatl 1 i*' hei!i|f in Ihr 

twelfth oimdiryat i Hid* -heim, ot whnn miieh in- 
still tcfid in spinniny^-circles and in 
i\ freqiiemly piibli^hMl pa-mje fr4‘m an ihil cdiro- 
iiiele iiarnite^ of him foihiurnx:— ' 

"’ll! file \ear 11^2 tippear«‘ii an tnii 

•.spirit fur a lifnir limu unto many m* ii in the 
bi^lmprie ol llildedi* Iim and it uu- In tlie form 
of a p^'isani witli a hit mi hm lead: \Uierefort» 
the ]iumanl^ in iheir Sa\f*n tonc’ne ealh-d him 
Hadekeii or Linl« lapi. did- >pirif 

took ])ienoir4 in the eomp.us\ of In \Uioni ht* 
revealed hiiiiodl \iHlds or iini^ihly. a‘“kine or 
aiisweriiiemine^tiuim. \lv rJuroHl no <aT* witlioul 
cause i^* anyone huyi'hed at or abused liitn. 
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he repaitl the injustice received with full measure.^ 
When Count Burcharcl de Luka (Bnrcardnsfe von 
Ltica — Proetorins) was mnrdered by Count Her- 
maim von Wiesenburg, and the lands of the latter 
• were in danger, Hndeken awoke the Bishop Ber- 
nard von Hildesheim from his sleep, saying, 'Arise, 
thou bald-head 1 the county of "Wiesenburg is aban- 
doned and void by murder, and thou mayst easily 
occupy it/ So the bishop assembled his armed 
men, attacked the domain of the guilty Count, 
and annexed it, witli the assent of the Emperor, 
to his own bishopric. 

" This spirit often wwned the said bishop, all 
unsouglit, of coming danger. He showed himself 
many times in the court-kitchen, where he talked 
with the cooks, and did them much good ser- 
and as they gradually became familiar 
with Hudeken, a kitchen-boy ventured, when he 
appeared, tu jeer him and throw dirty water on 
him. The spirit begged the head-cook or master 
of the kitchen to restrain the boy from his im- 
pudence, to which the master-cook replied, ' Tljpr 
art a spirit, and yet art afraid of a boy!’ Tc 
which Hudeken replied, threateningly, 'Sinc« 


^ In the French^ wrsi<m of this work Heine says, 
pruiite li la chronique dix cloffcre de Hk:>chgau par i'Abb 
Tntheine lo pasnage suaant.*’ It is gi\en in 
dmus of ^raetoriii«» after thu foregoing remarks on gobims 
but Heine follows the old text ^Tratihlator. 
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you will nut punWi the boy, I will hlum* imi 
u few davh whether 1 fear iiiin/ Ami it 
came to pass soon after that ilu^ buy ^\liu had 
abused the spirit sat sle(‘pinp alone one meniiif^ 
ill the kitchen. Thereupon tiie goblin stuKtal and ^ 
strangled hiin, tore him to pit‘ces, and pul liieiii 
ill the pots upon the fire to boli. When the cook 
foimd out this freak, lu* ciused the spirit, and 
then Hiidekt n noxf day spoiled all the roast 
which were upon the spits l^itiI the Idootl and 
poison of toad^, which he east over thmn. 
Revenge caii^-ed tlu* cook to cufm*^ him again, 
for which the spirit cari him oier a ^hani en- 
chanted bridge into a deep diichd 

‘*It was his wont to go tln^ rounds every night 
on tlie walls and towtu’s, and compel the guards to 
keep good watch. A man who had a 
wife, once before he -went a-Journeying said in 
jest to lludeken, Wl-ood spirit, I now commend 
to thet^ my wife; guard her wellf A'- '-non as 
ho had gone, the adult eroll^ dame let all htu' loveiN 
come, one after tlu^ other. But itiufebm kt pt 
them from her, and thrtnv them all out bt'd on 
the floor. When the man caiiie back from hi'^ 
journey, lludeken approached him fouii afar, 
crying out unto him, 'T rejoice in th\ nt iirii, 

^ That*i^j!iL produced by glamrmr <jr unjj^iv tin 

appeaiance of a o\ei which th* OKik w.if uidiicul to 

p \ss,—Tmm^latur. 
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I)«‘cani>e I am fived from the dire duty witli wMcli 
tlioii clidpt cliarge me. Truly, I have with teirible 
trouble kept tliy wife from actual adultery, but 
give me no more such work, for verily I had rather 
• tak(‘ care of all tlu^ pigs in all Saxony than of a 
woman who, by wiles and tricks, seeks the em- 
braces of her lovers.’^’ 

For accuracy sake, I must observe that Hude- 
ken’s head-covering differs from the common cos- 
tume of the goblins. These are generally clad in 
grey, and wear a red cap. At least, it is so in 
Denmark, where they are at present most nume- 
rousd I was once of i he opinion that these kobokis 
liked living in Denmark because they wtu'e so fond 
of ri‘cl groats; - but a young Danish poet, Mr, 
Andersen, whom I had the pleasure to know this 
stfftrmer here in Farm, lia^ expres4y a's.siired me 
that the Xi^.--en, as kobotds are called in Denmark, 

^ Mere m in Xurfchern ItaU, where the red-capped mannikin 
who can be-»to\v treasnrc^ i'» i^eneraily b« htvtd in by the coiito- 
iUdl, He w htne imcpn stamably dexived from the \ery ancient™ 
Picns or Picninnus, a goblin-ijod, who wajj the personified r|?d' 
headul woodpecker (]?reller, Rom. Mi/tholofEc). This bird re- 
M did troajjuic^ and lus ral head *-ugg€sted tin* cap. These 
rod capptd occur m Roman art. They extended to 

Scandinavia, and ihtnee to the Algonkm Indiana of America. 
Tn/f ** Algunkin Legends of Xcw England,” by Oharlch Q. 
1j( Lind — *■ c 

" Ihdhf'* (jruf f, guts or bailey-gioat'* Tb» lUne^. aie con- 
tinually laifjul b} tilt Germans m regard to tilth latmg this 
dnh. „ 
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prefer te ererytliing ^ !"<* ptaTulg*. cir mn^h, ami 
When they an* once Miiltil in a heiiM\ 
they hare liltle 1o ha\e it. r* t ie y 

never Cinne nnanivmnceil : ami ulnn t!e \ \ii^h to 
tlirell in any place, iliey ioreuani laa^-ier in * 
this fashion. Tie y h* ar hy nigh? main eh?|K el 
wood into the htnn»* and put eatih*-dnno iinti the 
rnilk-poi.s. fht* ma^t<*rof tli«* huu-^i^ iienh et 

to ca^t on! the ehpK, or eluailti the f uitily iirin!. 
the defil <i milk, then the irohiim alua\- remai!u 
A poor Jutlander win once ^o mucli rrinon d ly 
the R^cietv<»r ^uch a kul^dd that hv n ^ol\» d to 
give up IiiN hoiiM* ami piu !u- on a 

waggon, and ^o wetit to llu* nevt \i!!age to ^ itii 
But on tin* route, linking b<*hind him, !n* •^aw p»*< r* 
ing out of u barrel tliv red-cappi‘d head of the 
goblin, who cried out in a friendly tonet^T' 
Jhftea (‘*We>e moting — w<* ilit 

I have perha]xh'hiyed too long twer lie ^e Bn!'* 
demon?, and it time that f go to the ureal on? *• , 
#biit ail tbesf* illu^lratt* the b» Ih ih ami 

character of tin* llerman pt oph*. la hj gniie e- i*- 
tiirie'^ this faith was as powerful tliaf in lie* 
Ohnrch. When the hmiued lh\ Beiiuui n iUiil 
finished his great book <ai nilchcraft. In* i! i.ndit 
he knew luV Milijerl -rj f}i^t fn {,«i cii.iitl 

^ Siehnsach \ i n ’ a aitli luu d I 4 ♦ i fs: n 

ture and hou^th* ild ^ood ^ nr r illv tt-t d m i d» |,r * a* ni > ‘ i 
It corrt'^pond'*' to the ** low -tn k — T> f e >r 
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bewitcli^ anil being a conscientious man, gave 
Minself lip justice as a wiy^arcl, and as a wizard 
lie was burnt alive. 

Tlie^e horrors did not originate directly in the 
Catholic C-liureIn but indirectly in this, that it so 
craftily and int^anly luanipuluied the old German 
national religion as to change its pantheistic view 
of the world into a ]>andenionic, and turned all the 
early saint soft lu* people into devils. But man does 
not» willingly abandon what was dear to him and 
to his forefathers, and deep feelings cling as with 
iron clamps to us even after they liave been dis- 
torted and defaced. Therefore, this old disfigured 
and transfomied popular faith held its own, per- 
haps longer than Christianity, in Germany, which 
latter did not take such deep root in its nationality. 

the time of the Beformation, the belief in 
Catholic legends very soon disappeared, but not 
that ill magic and witchcraft. 

Luther did not believe in the maiwels of the 
Church, but he had firm faith in devilry. His 

Table-Talk ’’ is full of curious tales of sat§nic 
devices, goblins, and witches. He himself, in Ms 
trials, often believed that he contended with the 

God-be-with-us ’’ in person.^ On the Wurtburg, 
while he was .translating the Testament, he^ 

^ Er ^anbte inanchmal amt dem liebhaftigen Gott-sei-bei-uns 
m kimpfen.” Ttat is to say, the devil who calls forth such 
txclam&tion,--- Translator 
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was so distiirbiHl Iw ilu‘ !i«* ilin'W 

iiiksttmd at hi^ ht^ad. Kvit ^inr ^ t!u;i liin* tiM 
devil ha'' had a uiaat !u»rrt‘r <«!* ink. < eiall) 
printers ink* Jii the ^^TaMe-l'a'.k ' relVrrui Im 
tlu‘iv are many delip^hUu! hit- r'^aih- flie 
craftine''^ nf llte devil aiu! 1 eannoi n-lVaie, fn'iii 
giviipu* eiu*. 

‘‘ Dr* iifarfin Lntlu'r rt‘iate> that '‘iie' fnllv 
companion^ were drinking* Ing^tiew in a l?i\eiii. 
and then* wu'^ eina a uild. pi'nlii^iate I dn»w 
IIt‘ had >aid u any em* \u nid eiw i ne a gu3»d 
treat of wire*, he wiaild -.al hi- \rr\ H«nl fur it, 
“St Jen afltT iht'o* inh» tie rnt.ir* n 

whu >at ihtwn and tlrank uilh liiha and ^aici. 
among other thing-. In tin- man had henn 
so ilariiig — ■ 

“'lltair! iliou did'^i -ay jnsf ma\ timf if ain 
one would give tht'e a good ir»»ai of wine, 
wmildd givt^ him thy -mild 

“‘That I will,' n‘pt‘a1ed the halmv. * it ! vmi 
tally rollick and IVitlie and he tn-daw* ^ 
r* Tin* man. nho ^\as i he d* \ d, said ‘ V» aiel !.<* 
^oon aftin* di-appeared. Andnlien that earHii-^a 
had been gay all tlaj. and at lad na- marhig 
dni|ik, tiiere came that sUiie niafi— i!in 
who sat donii oppo^lu* Jo hum i^nd i|te*-t!»i!ieil 
"'the other pot-eonipauion- ami said«~ 

€ 

1 'M,s. v*li wiH\ than, imch h nu e ulit .uUudt > . 
demmen lint! ^nittr Ohi^t ^cinX 
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• Good fellows ! what thmk ye ? Suppose a 
man buys a horse, do the saddle and bridl# also 
belong to him or not ? ’ 

At t his all were i errified. Then the man spoke 
* again — ^ 

^ Come, say it oiit quickly ! ’ 

Then they roused up and said — 

** ‘ Yes, he should have the saddle and bridle 
with it.^ 

Then the devil caught up the wild I’ough rowdy, 
and flew with him through the roof, but so that 
no one ever knew what had become of him.’’ 

Though I have the greatest respect for our 
great Martin Lrither, it seems to me that he 
quite misunderstood the character of Satan ; for 
the latter certainly does not think of the body 
w1?5 such contempt as this tale intimates. What- 
ever evil one may say of the devil, he cannot be 
accused of being a ^Spiritualist, 

But Luther misunderstood the sentiments of 
the Pope and of the Catholic Church even more 
than he did those of the devil. According to my 
strict impartiality I must defend both, as well 
the devil against this too zealous man. In fact, 
if I am put upon my conscience, I must confess 
that Pope Leo# was realiy iiiuch^ more sensible 
than Luther, and that the latter did not at all 
understand the fundamental pi-inciples of the 
Catholic Church. For Luther did not dompre- 
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liend tlmt tin* idea of (dirHiainiu tho utitr 
destrnictioE of SoiiRiali‘>ni, 
much in ecmlradietiou tii huiiinn iiatiirr to ho 
ever perfectly n^aliM d in life; le* iiai! iini ceis- 
prehemled that (\itln4Kn-m \\d^ a eoinpi^^m o# 
between CJod ami the dmih-tlnt h?tweM} 
spirit and niatien by uhich ilu* aulncnun of ilio 
spirit was theorei icaih declared, but tie* mutt rial 
element placed in such ctmdilion tliat it ceuM 
practically txercise all its annulh d riyht*-. lb iice 
the shrewd s}>stt‘m ui canrev«.ion which bhimdi 
invented for the l^emdit of the - ihor.yh 

always aceurdinp* to foruN whudi h -eo dii e\< r, 
act of seiiMialiiy, and seeuri‘ \n th. -pin! im 
arrogant usiirpatiom You ma\ \i<hl to t!te 
lender mipuLs< s of tle^ heart aiul embrace i% 
pretty girl, but you must coide'-^ limi a 

shaiuefiil sin, and for this sin th re mii^i t^e 
atomunent. That this atoiMUiumt cuidd !n* d 
by paying mcme}, was as gisuit a beic ft for 
liiimauity as it was ]>iol!table for the i inin Is 
^lie Church had, sa to -peak, a lim or stlihd 
piice for every carnal indidm nc« ; hi m» a tax r 
all sons of ‘-iu", and tin re re hoK p( fiLu' > who, 
in the naim^ of tlu* Ih^tuari Churetu o : iiIm! 
dulgtmc^ s for even rated mi? a[l m, r fih» loiid. 
Buch one luis Tt^el, nboiu Lmlim* tirM am 
tackeiL Our hisnuian^ think that tki^ proir t 
against the sale of imhduvncx a luiiiiig 
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eventj and that it was only through Roman 
obstinacy that Luther, who at first only fought 
against a clerical abuse, was urged thereby to 
attack the entire authority of the Ohurch, even 
to its topmost summit. But that is an error; 
<jhe traffic in indulgences was no misuse or abuse ; 
it was a necessary consequence of the whole 
Church system, and by attacking it, Luther 
attacked the Church itself, and it was obliged 
to condemn him as a heretic. Leo X., the 
refiUed Florentine, the pupil of Politian, the 
friend of Raphael, the Greek philosopher with 
the triple crown which the Council conferred on 
him, perhaps because he suffered from a malady 
which certainly was not caused by Christian 
abstinence, and which was in those days vexy 
dangerous — Leo de’ Medicis, how he must have 
smii^i at the poor, chaste, simple monk, who 
fancied that the Gospel was the chart of Christen- 
dom, and that this chai*t must be true ! Pei'haps 
he never really knew or cared to know what 
Luther wanted, so occupied was he with the 
building the Church of St Peter, the expense 
of which was to be- defrayed by the sale of in- 
dulgences, so that it was really built by sin, 
and was a monument of lust — like that pyramid 
which an Egyptiaii haiiot e^jected with the money 
wtich she had earned by prostitution. It might 
iiffieed be •said much more truly of this church 
VOL. L c - 
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than of the Catliodnd of r<?Io<jne, t!iaf it wa,^' 
built i\h^ This Iriinnph o{ Spintiiali'-nu 

■ftiat .^eii^uality it '-elf liquid boihl fnr it ii< 
beautiful t(*niph\ and that from confesdeiH {4 
fleshly t lie mean*^ wert* drawn iu i!ie 

f^pirit. wa.-- nnt imdeiMiHMl in the Ibu’iiian Xerth.* 
For luu-e, far .sooner than under tin pFmiiuj* .‘^ky 
of Italy, wun it pob^dble 1 o ]>raeti-^^‘ a ( ianiiy 
which made the very lea^t In Mui^iiality, 

ITe of the X"orth are (.»f cnhFr blnt»,|, and <Iid imt 
need so many iiHlnlji’ence- I'or t!esh|\ a*- tlm 
paternal Leo mppiied im with. The tdimate ahls 
us very much iii pnicti^ine’ diri-^tnui \irni< aiul 
on the 3 i4 i4 October 1516 . vlmn Lutlier naih‘il 
hife thesis on tln‘ door tl* tlu* AuLOi’-tiiie eliureh. 
perhaps tlu* naait of Witienheru* wa^ frcfzm, and 
people could dcate on 11 ; ^\hich beiiiy^* a \t*ry cold 
pleamre, i-- consi^tpieuily not a sin. ^ 

I liavi‘ perha])s. lu tht* foree*<»itiu' remark.^, a-eil 
the woi\L Spiritual! '-in and St u^uali-m. but tin y {!o 
not relate htuv, a^ with the French phifo-tpiier'-, to 
the two ddh rent ^ourct*sof our kuowh*flo.». 1 uso 
tjiein much luorts a- luimt appear iVuin tla^ mean- 
iim id‘ my reiuaiL-. to indicate tlio-e iwi^ diliVreiu 
inetlioils of ilioiielit, (4 whjc!< one will f*xah tlu^ 
spirit by seekiise iu uiniilidat*- mtdter, while the 
other seeks vindmte the Tiatund rip'hts oi 
matttT again'^t flu* usurpalirum a! the spirit.^ 

^ passage i*' tine gucu m th» To iich %er-ien nf lU-iij* , 
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I call especial attention to the foregoing hegin- 
ning of the Lutheran Eeformation, which reveals 
its whole spirit, because here in France the old 
misunderstandings still prevail as to the Eefor- 
mation which Bossuet has disseminated in his 
' Histom des Variatiom, and which are even 
current among German writers.^ The French 
have only understood the negative side of our 
Reformation ; they saw in it only a strife against 
Catholicism, and often thought it was the same 
battle, on the same grounds, as in France. But 
the motives were radically different. The struggle 

works : — Je viens me servir des mots spmtualisme et sensmU 
imie. Je lea expliquerai plus tard. quand je parleiai de la 
plnlosophie allemande. II me suffit ici de faire observer que je 
ii’emploie pas ces expressions en vue de systemes philoso- 
phiques, mais seulement pour distinguer deux systcimes sociaux, 
doiir*^’un, le spintualisme, est base sur le principe qu’il faut 
annuler toutes les prdtentions des sens pour donner la domina- 
tion enti^re li i’esprit, qu il faut mortifier, fidtrir, dcraser notre 
chair pour glorifier d’autant plus notre itmc, pendant que 
I’autre sybt^me, le sensualisme, revendique les droits de la 
chair, qu’on ne devrait et qu’on ue pourrait pas annuler.” 

^ This passage is also given with some variation in the first 
French edition {Bevuc ctcs Deux Mondes), and with yet anotb#r 
change m the edition of Oalmann Levy, Pans, 1884. The only 
passage of any consequence in these French versions is the 
following ; — “ Les commencements de la rdforme rcvelent ddj^i 
toute sa portee. Aucun Fran^ais n’a encore compris la signifi- 
cation de ce grand ^ait. Les iddes plus errondes regnent en 
France au sujet de la rdforme; et je dofs ajouter que ces 
idees empecheront peut-etre les Frangais d’arriver Jamais il 
une juste apfrecnation de la vie allemande.” 
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'ru!f »i f ^ ^ I -r- 'i»* r uri\ti! 

rnwa , 1 1 «* jit* t‘, 'i t r!i,>iif4*‘4 

fi ‘ti !‘ I- » {‘^! ■•Miiiin*^ ’h 

i‘f tu Kk* h' n* .ai4 iii<‘ri* 

"prtin^r np ilm*.! lu^ l*K45aaI*ni, 1 uar 
aa'aiii^t i alhniin-m h\ rnuiai* in llu !ii*»iii]i 
ran! ,iii!'. auarai s na lla a!‘iitr,ii\,a 

‘^iria witiah v.a- I^'^irnu ^ n*-ua!Iaj vl ii if 
-aw th.it it nih‘il fh ntal \»i ihal a\.‘p\ aiM 

<tf ifH If* a arniiit Ht v-va- Murnatl as tllt'trii iia.af In 
SpiritiKiii-iii, ’ivliieh t’laiiurd in rnla fhpVa.. lit* *- 
ae!^ liniiiM* enially nn i!nd. I ystaac! tjf ljuti linjr. 
a^- inihnniumy, wiili moral oarneMno^s, tlan 
ill Franct^ 'i\it!i licentious joM,-; histofid of dT>put- 
iu<X tlienlogicallyj they compoMnl gay sdires. Tho 
suh|ects ut tliese wore gomwally liie coniratliciiou^ 
in wliicli Biau ivS iiiTolved wlioii lu* will la* all hoiih 
afid so iliere flourisliod ranldy the most delightful 
tales of pious men who involuntarily suecianhi*d 
to their animal iusiincts or wdus to the 

appearance of holint -s, look refiioe in Itypocrisy. 
^ The Queen oiVNavarrt^ liad long" laddre (lt‘pieie<l 
in herliovels such contradictions and indecorums ; 
her common theme is the relation of ^priet!-. to 
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woiiieUj as if she would not only make us hurst 
with laughter, hut explode all monkhood at the 
same tinie.^ The most piquant and malicious 
product of this humorous polemic is unquestion- 
^ ably the Tartuffe of Moliere ; for it is not only 
directed against the Jesuitism of his time, but 
against Christianity itself — yes, even against the 
idea of Christianity or Spiritualism. When Tar- 
tuffe sees the bare bosom of Dorine, he exclaims 
with affected grief and anxiety — 

Le ciel defoiid, de vrai, cei tains coiitenteiuentbj 
Mais on trouve avec lui des accomodemeiits.” “ 

By this there is gaily satirised not only common 
liypocrisy, and the general falsehood which neces- 
sarily results from the impracticability of the Chris- 
tian idea, but the whole system of concessions 
wh^h Spiritualism must make to Sensuality. In 
fact, .Jansenism had much more reason to complain 
of being wounded in its feelings than had J esuit- 
isni by the representation of Tartuffe, and Moliere 
should make the Methodists of to-day feel quite 

as uncomfortable as he did the Catholic devout 

*_ 

^ ‘‘ XJnd %ie will als dann nicht blass nnser Zvvfeicbfell, sondem 
ancli das Monchsfchum eisclmttein.” This passage is omitted 
in the French \ ei&ion. A large proportion of the Cent Nouvdles 
IS demoted to such tales of priests. But Heine quite foigots 
that of all this jocose^ satirical liteifature origjpated in Italy 
- Certain delights Heaven to ns denies, ® 

0 But n e can make with it a compromise. ” 

— TTai^laio7\ 
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to tih^ la^l nf f ‘aiholieiHin, 

i! laijjhi ii^tpp n that 

a nvw form auU pul on a now body, ovrn re* 
mmndiio tlio \ory namo of Chrmtianiiy* and in 
tbm chaugfd Mate could he more Vi'^xatiouK and 
burdeimomc^ than in its present broken, rnine<L 
and generally discredited condition. Yi\s, 
its advantages, that Spiritualism is represented 
by a religion and a priesthood, the first of whh^b 
lias lost its early vigour, while the laM stand*- in 
direct opposition to the whole enthusiasm i\u* fret - 
doui o£ this onr time. 

® But why is Spiritualism then so re])ulM\e to iis - 
Is there aiivtlimg in it, then, which is so had? 
Kot at all. Attar of ro'-t s is a procimm thiiio, 
and a phial of it is stimulating and deliLditful 
(\specially to those who pass their days -Imt up 
in a harem. Yet, for all that, we would nor lirne 
all the/oses of life trampled and pressed in giu a 
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few drops of the extract, however delightful and 
stimulating they might Tbe. We are far more like 
nightingales, who are em'aptured by the rose itsefi, 
and quite as blest by seeing its blooming blushes 
as by its unseen peiiimie. 

I ha\ e before declared that it v a^ really Spiri- 
tualism which attacked Catholicism among ns ; but 
this is only true as rigurds the beginning of the 
Reformation, for as soon as Spirit nalisin had made 
a breach in the old Cluirch edifice. Sensuality came 
bursting out of it with all its long-restrained fire 
and fervency, and Germany became the wildest 
war-field of intoxication ot freedom and sensual 
pleasure. The oppressed peasants found in the 
new doctrines weapons wherewith to cany on the 
war with aristocracy, and there had been a longing 
for^sucli a war for a century and a half. In 
Munster, Sensuality ran naked through the streets 
in the form of J an von Leyden, who slept with his 
twelve wives in the great bedstead which is still 
„to be seen in the town-halL The cloister gates 
wide open flew everywhere, and nuns and priests 
rushed into mutual embraces, billing and cooing,^ 

^ Fchiabehij to bill, i.c., to kibb. Heme speaks of such 
amours as Piotestant novelties, but theie is the most abundant 
Roman Catholic testimony pioving that down to the Reforpaa- 
tion a piiest uho cad not keepi^a concubine was a gieat ex- 
ception, either in Italy or Geiinany. It was Protestantism ^ 
which taugilit and inspired such morality as is now found in 
the Catholicism. — Transinto ) , 
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Yes, tlie pulilic bi^oryof that 
entirely of siiiiply Mai^nal outbur^l^* \Vt* .^^ee 
a\ioii how linl«‘ of it reiiaiiiu d in ro^iilts, how 
Hpiritiialisni ap’aiii repn^'-'^tal iheM» rr!»eK. lum it 
step by ivnuthenrtl rn!o in ilio Nortlu 

anti finally go! nunial noninl fnnii an taioiiiy. 
Fliilosoplna \\liielu Inmi \oi% it liud nuiiiirod in it*- 
own bosom, it h a \ny ccnnplicats d aiul eon- 
fiised alFair, hard ti> di-*t ntanglo. It t'a^y 
enough lien‘ for the t^attiMlic pari^' in turn to 
attribute 111 o inituuioim to the-o relbrnu 
and* acconling to ihmn, it iu*-pio d by a 
to render legal the nuoi oinrag^ous dobaiieliery 
and plunder tlio ( fiiureh. iiainly* -pirifua! in- 
tere^i^ nnmt h>nn an alliance \ut!i tin* 

material to compier: hut in thi^ game the dtn il luul 
so mixed the cards, that tiure nothing cei^iin 
as to what were tlu* real object^ of any onto 
The distingnWual ptu'xnuiges who in the yi*ar 
1521 w'ere as'^t^mbled in the Tnpterial hall ai 
Y"orins^ may wadi have had many thougdil^ in 
their hearts which wa*rt^ in cnntrailid ion with 
th?eir woixK Tliero ^at a voung Enpr ror, who* 
in all the joy of )<uii]iful (hdiglit in puwm\ 
wrapped him If in his mnv purple mantle, and 
secretly rojoiced that tin* ]>rniid Roman, who had 

^ In the French uiUun tht dait U nio u iaoi« Accurately * 
‘‘Le-. peisuiia^'c«. liholics (pu ^ctaicnfc rd'^-^nul V 17 avril 
1521, a Worms clans hi ^umda baliu ck la IhUt.”— '/ro«ei/kr. 
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SO often treated riglit rudely lus predecessors in 
the realm, and had not even yet renounced h|& 
pretensions, had now found some one who would 
set them seriously to laghts. The representative 
of that Roman had on his side the inner delight of 
reflecting that here was a cause of discord among 
these Germans, who had, like drunken barbarians, 
so often invaded and plundered beautiful Italy, 
and who still threatened it with new attacks and 
rapined The lofty prelates were already turning 
it over in their minds w^hether they should marry 
their cooks, and so provide legitimate descendants 
to inherit tlieir electorates, bishoprics, and abbeys. 
The minor officers of cities rejoiced in a possible 
new extension of their^ freedom. Everybody pres- 
ent had something tt« make, and was piivately 
thinking of practical p ofits. 

Yet there was one man there who, I am con- 
vinced, was not thinking of himself, but of the 
divine interests which he represented. This man 
was Martin Luther, the poor ruonk whom Pro- 
vidence had chosen to break that Roman world- 
power against which the most powerful emperor'fe 
and boldest sages had fought in vain. But Pro- 
vidence knew very well on what kind of shoulders 

^ The Trench \ers10n has here th« following^ assage, not given 
in German : “Les princes temporels se rejouissaient <ie«poiivoir 
mettre la ma^n sur les biens de TEglise au moyen des id 4 es qne 
r^pandait la noiivelle doetiine.” ^ 
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i\ liad laid this harden. Wliat wimtmix here 
wjxh not only a spiritual, lml ul^u physical 
btrengtli. A liody tmint-d h\ ehu'-tral severity 
and chastity with a cuii'-titutieii uf sOm*! 
needed tu «*ndiire the hitter triah tO* ^ut‘h a 
mission. Vet at iliis tinu* our dear iiui'-ter na- 
lean and very pale. tluit the u«*ll-ieil 

<rentlemen of rhe Diet louketl almo^r nith pit\ 
on the pitialde man in the !>lack eowL But In^ 
was right vigorou-- and healthy; !iB m-iue-- \\<nv 

iirm that tln^ lu'illiant tmuultiiiide did luU in 
tlu^ lea^t overawt^ him d and ew n hi- lung- imi-f 
havi* been \ ery strong. Fur after he luul deli\ eia d 
his long defence, lu^ was obliged, hecansi* tin* 
Emperor did nut undei'stand lligli Cuuinaig tc^ 
repeat it in Latin. I am always vt‘xed when i 
recall this, for our dear master stood by an open 
window in a full dramrht of air while the sweat 

w 

fell from his forehead. He must have becm tired 
enough, and no doubt his throat was parched : and 
“he must have been very dry,” thought the Duke 
of Brunswick — at least we read that he at once 
slnat to iilartin Luther from his hostelry three 
kaiiAC of the best Ennbeck beei\- I shall never 
forget this nobh* trait of ilu* House of Brunswick, 

^ The Eitnch \|r&i(tn add* fcu thi-. *•« t^t'> pouinuii-^ devaleat 
ctre d’li^e giande force.” 

^ A hail he \\a'» something more thin an liiigliMh 

(|uart, or about three pmts.— 
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Tlior^* an* m Truticr a*- l*aK«‘ mi' llu* Ih'fu 

rif tin* R<‘furniutiun aN <»f i\w luaunnaiiHn 
Hia main caiiM* thiv itiisinHler^tawiini^’ malfv 
iv iliat Lntiaa' n»a laily lia* hut tiu» 

iiiau In i^uv hi^lury ; aufi a*- in Iii'^ eliar- 
aftrral!t!it \inu''-a!u! |Kunts of Uariiiau^ 

aru iinitod in ilia yriind* --t uauauna hi Ih^ 

porMUially our sintuyo iionaaiiy* F(^r lir 
had pocuiiar traits. Mudi a^u.* fitul united, 

and \du‘eh ue y'enrrn!!} rt*y*ard a- uUerly contra- 
dictor). !h‘ sMis r<|nal!y a dn^amy tm^fie aiui 
yvi a practical man. His ThonyditN had hands as 
well a-- winov, lu* spuko ami acted; lu* was not 
only the toupue, hut the ^word of his time. And 
he wuis at once a cool vehola^tic picker and sifter 
of words and an inspired (*od-intoxicateiP prophet. 
Wht*n he had worked hiinsol|A\eary all day long 
with his dogmatic distinctions, he in the eTeiiing 
look his liuh\ and. while hacking at the stars^ 
luelteil atvay in melody and pious reverie. This 
man, who ccnild sc«dd likt* a fishwife, could also 
be as gfodle as a tender maid. lie was often 
wild as tin* Aiuan which roots up oaks, and thrti 
soft as tin-^ zephyr playing with violets. He was 
iilied with tht* most terrible fear of God and a 
sense of sacrifhm to the Holy Ghost; he could 

^ Gutthrinf^^hter. 1 think it vrm Novalis (F. voncHarden* 
bur*,^! \\lnt a^pt tot'd this v\preiJBi<m, in reference to Spmoza, — 

TriifuIaPft^ 
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lose Mmself in the depths of pun* spiritiiaiity, 
and yet lie kninv full well < 4 lerit“- e£ 
world ami llieir worth, and from hi^ mouth eaiiie 
ilie far-famed saying- — 

Who ltne'> iiiJt woiuni, wine, anil -tain. 

IxiiiuUie i fi*'] hi-- wlioh hft* J 

Ue was, 1 may say, a ctmiphae man. an ais-***!!!!** 
man, in whom spirit and maitm* wt‘re hm! di\nlod. 
Therefore it w’ould be as wrong to ea!l hitu a 
Rpiritnalid as a Sensualist, Ibne sha!! I 
it? — there was in Idm Mfinetliittg itf an iimliTi\et! 
uriginal, meom]>rehen-.ibh‘ miraeulou'-, ^nvli it'- we 
find in all pru\identiul men:- ‘-tam-lhing !orril*!\ 
naif, cluni''ily~cle\ei\ sulilmiely nurnav-niiiuied. 
nncontjiiiM’ably daum »nic. 

^ In the rreuch edition thi-n o mo n lo fult w- : 

Wer liebt nicht Wein, With* /* uud i U ^ 

Ber bleibfc eiu Xarr '>tiu L< b iihuu.** 

That i-3 to ^av, v'omcn in sub>titut«d for n'uiani, which 
not only tfiLMiioial, hut alsii the nr tie of tin os^nniL In ho 
own (rcrman te\i Hunt that this "biM-.M.iic <1 t 
from the mouth «»f Luthur.” Tais s-niiulur huiL . bv wl t !i ih** 
o?tat rtformtz m.uk tn an^ar u- a ilovo r-|» u.i', cl injt d 

in French tri c^t , m* “h II from.” — 7/ /fttr. 

- ProutkiiHiUt Mifuncv, ui<m coat d hy Pi ^vidoa i ti 
great ispechtl tiuiraenck-. “ lhicun(|U( labl) da saonio ’ » r fhi- 
bramnghar-iittiiiinihrkt , apjn ais to lia\o ijiu n b< vond IPIaP- 
French iLboiirc{% it dof -not ajtptar lu th» Pan^ \(r loii, 
Oot the u-'t*s the U rm in leh i< lu * to tin y»ain^ I > ik isf W‘ nirtr 
and that if it were original %vuh him. Tlit <!a laoM of j4 ^ 
Was dmjdy oii^iaal 'aonin . FneiPu o-. 
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LiitherV' fatlu^r wa^ a mimn* hi I\laiuis>fVki and 
tlieiv Im^v ofttai (l»*seondt‘d with him to the 
siihlerraiiean laht«ra’urv where laifi'litr metals mw 

♦> « w o 

and iiiNt-horn fnumaiiH ram and there it may be 
that hi^ ycai2\tr heart, all nncenseieus, took in the 
Meepe-^t >eeretH of Xatnr»% ifV Wim fairied or be- 
witched by the elves of iht' miumtaiii. Bence it 
came tom ])i‘rhapN that so mnch t‘arthy stuff, so 
much of tht‘ dne*- or dae* o\' Ininum pa^'siom stuck 
to him, \\ith he hu'- been ccmtimmlly re- 

proachet!. l>ni he wrm wron<»’ed therein; for 
willioui that minelinir of earth he would never 
ha\e been a man of deed^. Pun* souk cannot ad, 
Dci ve nnt learn fnun Juny^ Htilling’s spectre-lore 
that ‘-puit'' can manifest tlnmiselves vkibly in full 
colour with pfulVet di^tinciness, and are able to 
walk, run, dance, ami do all things to sight like 
human beings, but can effect nothing material, 
nor scfmuch as nuwe the lightest toih*t-table from 
its place r 

(dory to Luther! glory to the valiant, valued 
mail to whom we owe the rescue of our most pre- 
cious- p«)^^e^^io^s, and by benefits we now 

exist. It liitlt* becomes us to bewail his narrow 
tiews. dim dwarf who stands upon the giant’s 
^houIder^ can, of course, see farther than the giant 
himself, t^speeially with spectacles ; but to this ele- 
vated view is wanting elevation of feeling, tr the 
giant heart wliich we cannot make our own. Still 
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less does it become to ‘'enfi‘ne«* uii liis 

failings: theve fault bave proiiteil ih iiior»‘ than 
t&e virtues of a tlionsand others, lie* refined 
subtlety of Krasmiis and tln^ mildiu ef Melancli- 
thon voiild mo'i'r lia\e bnmght far as fht* 

godlikt^ bratality ef Brother Jlanin otien t!hi* 
Yes, his faults, which ] have poinird iait, have 
borne tin* imwt preeinu'^ fniii— fruii by vlueli ali 
mankind ha'^ been refo'shuL rnaa that day id' 
the Diet, winni laither drnital the autho^aiy of iht‘ 
Pope, and open!} d»*dari*il *‘tliai hi" doctrine- must 
be refuted by le\t" fi'Miii the Bibl^ jt-» if er upon 
reasonabh* griHuids/' then^ bey an a iio\\ era in 
(tPi’raany. The chain with wiiieli St. lH»niface 
had fettered the (rerman Phureh to Rome va^ 
severtHl. dlu- Church, which had fttnm pre\iini"l\ 
an integral part <d‘ the gn-at hierarchy, crumbitai 
away and divichnl into religious (hnnocraei* The 
religion itself changetl iN uulur**, thr Ifidian- 
(iBostic element ilisappeannh and ^ee hi>w tln^ 
Jiiclaic-clei«5tic principle R ri^ian’ in it. Fn an- 
gelical Ciirbtianii\ R being develitp«*tL And 
Ae most lu^eded demands (jf matter an^ iif*l tally 
considertd but made h^iriTimaKe religion beimim*" 
once more a truth. 1'lie prie-t bt cmm - htiman 
and takes a wife and begets childrim U" (hid or^ 
dained. On tjie other*hand. (ioff hiui-elf becoim - 
a cele^’dia! old baclndor w^itlioul family, ih** leyiti- 
niacy of liissou i" coute^ted. tie* vuim- :fr< ibllm'd 
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to resign, tlie wings of the angels are clipped, tlie 
motlier of God loseb all claim to the heavenly 
crown, and she is forbidden to work miracle^^ 
And it may be obser^-^ed that since that time, and 
especially since natural science has made such 
•progress, miracles have ceased. Whether it be 
that the Lord does not like to have the doctors 
watch his hugering so closely, or that he will not 
enter into competition with Bosco, certain it is 
that in these later clays, though religion is in such 
danger, he has disdained to help it by a brilliant 
miracle. Perhaps he intends in futui'e to exclude 
all holy tricks from all the new religions which he 
may introduce here on earth, and prove the truths 
ot‘ the new doctrines, always by reason — which is 
indeed the most reasonable way. At least, there 
has been no miracle manifested by Saint- Simonism, 
which is the newest faith, unless it be that the 
tailori^s bill which Saint Simon left was paid ten 
years after his deaili in good cash by his disciples. 
I seem even now to see the excellent Father Olinde 
in the Salle Taitbout. rising as if inspired, and 
showing to the astonished congregation the r%- 


^ In reference to the famous placard said to have been placed 
in the Coiir des Miracles durin" the excitement caused by the 
Con viilsionna ires — ® 

« 

* I h pai le roi — defense ^ Dieu 
® l)e fciue miracle dans ce lieu.’’ 
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ceiptetl failure bill Yunnu* 

pricked up tlu‘ir earN aud ila^ failniv In^s^au to 

b^die\tu 

Ilowe\tr, ii in tuu‘uiau\ ilinaigh 
tantism iobt much pociry in olil miraeh - and oflu r 
ancient thinpv, we rt‘e< i\ed omph' nun ml-. Mm 
became more \iiimHi- aiul nnhler. Prnh -lajili-ui 
exercised the happie.M iufhumct* to purify of 
inamier«, and that Mrict practice at ibity which 
'vve coiiiraoiily call moral < — in fact. Prnf^ -tanti^^ui 
has taken in many comnnuntu'- a dinclion by 
which ii ilnally (juite coincidt ^ with it, and the 
Bible only remain- as a btMuuful ilhmiratieii or 
parable. We -ee an esp^^ciulk happy ehaime in 
the life (li ch ruuuem Tlu re di-apj^e iosl witlj 
celOmcy alw) umcli [liou- humoralit} and mt mki-h 
crime. Anuaigthe Ih’ole-iaut cb rawmen we ofttui 
find the inu-t \irtnens uum— im n whom * m n ilie 
Stoics of old would luue re-p ett d. Chie ‘^louhl 
have travelled on foot a- a poor -tiuh nt throuLdi 
Xorih (h‘rmany to know liow much \niiu ami— 
togi\i‘ii a geud <[ualil\inLr adjectiw —how much 
^^amgvlical virtue m oin n tolu found in a Liniible 
pastor'- home. How of( I of a wintt r ii- 

^ Jim^e npicu j-' "tut/U n tu th» Fi nc i ii I t 1+ h 
tpicK rs, tie > I 1 an rar*trt^ 1 1 bt nt h< U* «C» e" ! i 

implies nut tmh stuU^d, Uut <»r'ori ih /r* i o! 

obsiuajmu, a«» >tu|)|iuJ4 in -^ntW n mJntij ' im nt, jiUlhWC t»r 
balkiin^. Th« Fo nch ubF that Hi ^ .»! 

this tiansiib‘'tintiatu)n <»f pap. i to / •*! r. 
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ing there found a. hospitable reception, I a stranger, 
wlio bad no other recommendation save that I was 
hungry and weary ! And when I had eaten and 
slept well, and in the morning would wend my way, 
then came the old pastor in bis dressing-gown 
and gave me a parting blessing which truly never 
brought me any ill-luck, and the good-natured, 
gossiping Frau Pastorin -put pieces of bread and 
butter into my pocket, which did not less refresh 
me, while in the background and in silence stood 
the preacher’s pretty daughters with rosy cheeks 
and violet eyes, the memory of whose modest fire 
warmed my heart a whole winter’s day. 

When Luther announced the proposition that 
his doctrine should only be refuted by the Bible 
itself or on reasonable grounds, he opened to 
human intelligence and reason the right to ex- 
plain the Bible, and so reason was recognised as 
head-judge in all I’eligions debates. Hence re- 
sulted in Germany the so-called spiritual liberty 
also known as freedom of thought. Thought 
became a right, and the decisions of reason were 
made legal. It is true enough that for several ^ 
centuries before this men could think and speak 
with tolei’able freedom, and the schools disputed 
over subjects which we must wonder that they dared 
to mention in the Middle Age. But -this resulted 
from the distinction which was drawn bet-^een 
theological and philosophical truth, a distinction 
VOL. I. L 
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by which they expn‘^.sh\a'narch*(l litav^^y; 

and all tliis, nioreo\er, only hoanl iii llu* 

lecture-room^ ot‘ turn er'^ities, and wa^ latiO'ed in 
an abstru?>e Outliic Latin, of nhieh tht‘ pe(jpl«» 
understood nothm<>\ so that Utile harm wii^ to 
be feared for the Clan'c]!. Jlowrner, the riuirch 
never really permitted v^ueli proceediipu^, and now 
and rlum ^he actually Imrnt ’-tune poor ^clmlar 
by way of pi'ote-t. JUii after Liiilu r tln-re wu^ 
no di‘=^tmetion olwtwved Ihdwet o iIe‘oli»;jieal and 
philosopln'cal trutli, and [people disputed in the 
market-placi' in ilu‘ Co rinnu oauitr} tlialeet, aiul 
that witlioiit frpu’lil or ft‘ar. llie rulers wiuf ac- 
cepted the Ihdona leuitiniati-ed -aeh foMthua 
of thought, and a weighty wairhl-w ide n ‘-ult (♦!' 
it ha^ been C-rerman philo'-ojdiy. 

In fact, human inttflign nee coidd mwer hatt* 
spoken out so freely ^ in (lrt'eet‘ in C*»*rmaf}\ 
from the middle of the i*igdntH*nth cmitury to 
1 lie French invaMon HNptmalh in Pnm^-ia wa*- 
there a limitless iVei^dmn d* thought. The Jlar- 
(|iiis of Drandenbiirg luul umh r stood that as ho 
a, could only become legitimate king of Pru-^ia 
through !h*otesiant principh he imisf alo) main- 
tain Jh\iteslant liberi\ (d‘ thinkhig. 

Jsince iliem tilings have ehang^’d, and fhe 
natural protector of*oiir Prutf^staut fri'odoni cjf 

^ In tlie Fftnch \iiaiun “ua pu Ct\piuut*i 1 1 - 
anssi iibiement ” — Tmn^latnr, * 
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thoiiglit lias an anderstanding with the Ultra- 
montane party to suppress it, and, to do this, 
traitorously uses a weapon which Popery first 
inyented and applied against us — ^the censor- 
ship. 

Strange ! we Germans are the strongest and 
the cleverest race. Our princes’ relations sit on 
every throne in Europe; onr Eothschilds rule 
Exchanges through the world ; our learned men 
give laws in every science ; -we invented gun- 
powder and printing,^ and yet he who fires off a 
pistol among us must pay three thalers fine ; and 
it* we publish in the Ilcmnlurgcr Oomspondoit, 
“My dear wife has given birth to a daughter 
as fair as freedom/’ Doctor Hoffmann seizes his 
red pencil and strikes out freedom.” 

Will this last long? I do not know; but I 
know that the question of the liberty of the press, 
which lb now being so vehemently discussed in 
Germany, is very closely connected with these 
preceding reinai'ks ; and I believe its solution is 
not difficult when we reflect that freedom of the 
press is a natural consequence of freedom of ^ 

^ Oarljle, who should have known better, also repeated tbe 
assertion that the German Berthold Schwartz invented gun- 
powder. A century b^ore Schwartz, Eoger Bacon knew it, 
and a century before Bacon a Normtm-Latin racipe ad facien- 
dum le crake (how to make a fire-cracker) had set it for^i, as 
is shown in tV notes to The 3 ferchant and the Fi iar by Sir 
Francis Palsgrave . — Translator 



o/’ixM/.LVi nn uii ill:! ijnnk 

thtni^ala, a^ul tlii’,<aura ,i ri>Ml. ! fn 

rLlii- n* i\. p* ail -ilf if- Ui 

hiiiifil and if )‘J\\ i'* fiun nr laa -’unai-aa*** ii 
w ill attdn iln 1 saM * • 

Thi'" i- appaa,*. a» d p. • af ;u‘a- 

«!♦ lira" U*»'d>»ia naia- a! pn *. jn i- 
:ilah txrinnp* la U man i rad. Sria< h han 
11 I f^ia' .fsli\aa' a r a i, lar i^, 

lil»‘ !ij\a iii fp.it an plawa!' a’'' dt 

niduar’^itia^, it li,,- di n r dl ipf|w 

t*r<»m i>\i c} ^iil' tl*ai iK in fittaa^ -hutUcl ha 
Niippra^p tl t i* at nan*’! h * al ^n . tl i m i ;di lan 
"'(‘hanK: and la u pita- .* aiatrlpil, am! 
tiia ma! ili'-aa-Ml. idn li.r* piihlii* 

«i]iptfnaiu ui‘ |h.“ inri\i ."Ui* - ' « n« iau iiiular- 

"'iMPil iha ran! ua’i^hiuK a! laa ipa'^liMii fp:itj‘ (a 
iiltla as tliiir pahiii* laluuMl- % ’idi-p dn nat 
iiiiilersiand fltai yat’n i' iu-pirMi far iV. .iloin 
a\ tap \\ liana luiilar any a*”'ni <n’ di-rlpliiha mid 
tliat ii‘ iba tinivaivilla- '‘ilMuld hn supp/rs^^.d. 
lliat tmlhusia-^lic ytaan \ri!l dat lara iisrlf in 
<itht>r plact*''. and parliap- in allin-n \d!L ilia 
ymili tnrrmrat! in c«ninuuva and trad,. Tlr* 
daiViidiu’s unly trs tn pra\t t«al th h' ‘'t at 
(unanaii liaaniinp* and M.*it nt'i* vandn! parish \Utii 
lilt" imivuvums, and tliut acini n.ii* iVat iimu is 
advantage fo study hfaMd-e yaidh tVain 

it siicli iin<‘ opjiorrunit ie> to tlnainp it-alf in >tt 
maiiy directioiiK and su nn; as if -a many CJraal: 
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accents or a few rude expressions more or less 
were here tlie cfuestion ^ 

And what would our princes cai’e for all learii-^ 
ing or science, studies or culture, should the 
sacred safety of their thrones be endangered? 
Tiny would be heroic enough, in such case, to 
sacrifice all relative l>enefits for the only Absolute, 
iheir own absolute rnle.^ For this has been 
confided to them by God, and where Heaven 
commands, all earthly considerations must give 
way. 

And theie is as much misunderstanding of the 
question by the poor professors who come forward 
as defenders as by the public oflicials who publicly 
oppose the universities. Only the Catholic Propa- 
ganda in Germany understands the meaning of it 
and these pious dwellers in darkness are the most 
dangerous opponents of our university system 
Tliese work against it insidiously by means oJ 
falsehood and foul play, and even when one 0 
them (as did lately a magnificent rascal in tlu 
Aula ^ at Munich) assumes an amiable air, as if h< 
would speak a word for the universities, a Jesiiiti 
cal intrigue reveals itself. Well do these cowardl; 
hjqiocrites know what is to be gained in this game 

^ Heme referi> htre fo the Absolnie of (rorman philosopher 
The point is lost in the French \ersion, which gives it as 
seiil bun absoly.,” — Tirmtlator 

- Suhi, university hall. 
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for Tvitii the uiu\ crMtie^ wuukl fall aKr* flu* Pro- 
testant Cliurclu ^Uiieh !ia^ Kt‘n ronipil in tlioiu 
4 iice the ilel'urmatiun, .^o that tho wiioh^ Pnit<^^- 
iant Church hi^t(»r\ n( latar 
ahno'^i ciiiiivU ut thtHh»^uieal ilu^ 

learned men i>i \\ ru L< ip/in. Tulniip m and 

Hailed TIii‘ ^pintua! C'nnl" an <a!!\ t he dininitil 
reilecticai nf rht* lheuh»gieul faeulu ; iJa \ wuuld 
lo«ie \uth it* all hi*kl and charaei^ i\ and ^ink intoan 
empty dependence on mini-tei'^^ or i \en tin* pidire, 

Bui T luiid not d«\oit‘ ton much ^pace to vneii 
melancholy rellectitum, the nru’e -o liecaime wo 
have \er to '-peak of tin n>an tu Poaidence Iw 
wliiuii much that WU'- ynat wa- d» lie ior i!u 
German peo])Ie. 1 ha\^ nliead} '-iiowu how we 
through him attained tlie nrmdt-i In eiium ( 4 * 
thought; hut Jlartin Luther g^'^ue not only 
freedom of actioiu hut the meriim to act— that is, 
he gave a ho<h to the mhiI. He na\« luteaiag'e fn 
thuiight. lie creatMl the (h rman laiicnage. 

ThB he did h\ tiaimlatuig the Ihhie. 

In fact, tlie compM^.t r of ihn -e, m*. 

•^to have known (juite w» 11 wt that il m not u 
raattt*r of indiih renc« h\ whom we ai^ tiaii'^oiled ; 
thereicu’e lie clunt* hi'^ own tiMimiatmv ami o-ifgjl 
him wnth tfu- wmmh rful powt r h> twan-latf* from a 

„ ^ m 

^ Iltint luo otiat- to nolu tie Cei » il* \ t !. Wisoit .n 
lUnl 1 — 7\tr i f nfni, # 

CmiMsti il !< a 
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laBgnap* wifich ii-h uit';. 4* imt !*;ia il nitji 
another \vliieh hud Umi i i !*% 

Jleii liuiL It trufu th^ \ ulcut % %liie!i wan 
inuh*rMiH»d. uih! tie* >i rat* \\'‘U*h lie j. rniglit 

inuleiMainl Ihii ih ku I! in \\;i- 

then intu’K » Minunii-h' d vi an t!u Xunxvm 
norhl Un!\ ih. rh - n !. h ]i* ^huhh ji 

here uiul lh* re in u e *r:e r i t vat v. /*r:th n» c! 
the IrailitiuH^ ef thi^ tmuju , Ink ^ a ghe-*! truaff!- 
ing a !r«a-un* e afnl •! im him when 

living, thi*^ murth-r. d uii'* -ai m gh^Miin 
{{hettn^ kei^ping ^vutels Ihlntw flihhnaitd 

(hnuiiaii HdiMln-'- c* :rd h- ^ aling int^# !!ie< 4 ^ 
ill-fanietl hlnid na»;>- rui-e the preehnis luiartl 
to gain a kiemhdg the lUhn^w language. 
When till* ratlio’ie (‘h'rg'v ’-an fhaf daiign r na'«i 
clraniiig nigh in tin- direetiun, that the people 
iiiighi hy this side-path atlaiit a knowledge of the 
true Whmi of (nHlanii di^C'^^er its IJomish fal 4 - 
ficatioii*-, they nuuld gludU ha\e sopprt*K^tHl all 
dmuNh tradition, and tin y Hear to work to de.stroy 
ai! Hebrew llieii o!\ the Rhine began that 

persecution of books ag’ain^t which tht* admirablo 
ami exceih nt 1 tocier Renchlin fought so gloriously. 
Yt*tt 1 ie tlienlogiaiis ef 00100*10*. w lio wcfe ftctivc ill 
the si ri ft\ were In no inenn-i m> narrow-iniiiclecl — 
e--pecia 1 i} iloelistraaii n — they d,w depicted in 
the LXiert^ ill'll ff ah inn Vimrinn by the knight 
Ulrich J inf ten. the vaiiant fellow “Cliampion 
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of Eeiiclilin.^ Tlu* \uis to Mippro.^'^ tk* 

Hebrew laiip'uap'e. Wli-oi iJeoehlin ei^iiptitwed, 
Luther could hi" \\Mrk. hi a lettei* which 

lie wruii* at tlii" fieuchliia he hi iVfd 

the great unpnrtunee of the \ieutry which latter 
had woia and that in a iliilicult ami dependtmt 
sit nation, i\hi!o ]\\ tl* Ang»m!un im«nk, *^\a" at 
peidVct liheny. He \rr\ nundy in lhi»« 
letlor, •• hgn nihi! tiin o, onia irdiil hahiL'— **Xo- 
thing] fear, hmwm<* 1 innhintr laim- ” 

Ilnw Liiilbr o'^.r Lamed lie* language into 
i\l]icli Ih* iran-Laiiil iL* llihle to lo ihi^^ 

hour ineooipr ‘In loib’ . TL** rh! Swabi, it itirdeci 
had Hit ilv pa"-iila'’a^ v.nL djo poetry 

of the iiiipt rial ape nf ilie Ib'lannanfeiu Tin* 
old Saxon diuL ct — tin* llaft -1 L*iit"(*h — 

prevailed in onU a part of Xeitli thnnany. amh 
in spite of tnery **11*01’!, it mier aifa!ii»d to a 

literary portion. If initln r Lad h-» d for hi^ 

trandaiion of tin* Ih!i!e ih* Lnn^^nage which wti" 
*= 5 poki*n in tlte Saxmiy irf tht* da\, A<L hing wmild 
have he !i light in d< clnring that the Saxon, 
ciahy th** dial- t‘t <*f \h i"o n. i" oiir ro.i! High 

^ Tilt V, ’« tt» whir!} le i% n» ni.f <i a «* liicanit u |tl< o te tlr 
works of laCMlaJoau! a Lulh r .as! !M‘amdithr!n forte 
<»: iht a t uuilo ui iiJiiafitu* tot wntoph Tht ^ .*i< !« th«» 

wur-t .eiil - lot -I Liitn, ,eri **n 'UnC'i o| t > !» hr. * I to 

tlit'ir cl^d In ta'Mii '0 i.ui.inoil .*n I j 'iiuMiit le nk « x|h< mx 
.ill thui - “o 1-5 hi^, .ai 1 f'tl'jh i(u I: h olruit iiiJiuoiiM 

circiiLdu>n, uRtl u*'k«! tb la foim a.t'ii. Te/te (!*>' 
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Geriiian^ — that our written tongue. But this 
error lias been long disproved 1 must lay tl^e 
more stress on it because it is still current in 
France. The present Haxon was never a dialect 
o£ the German peofdo any more than Silesian^ 
for both are ]}orn of Slavonic influence. I frankly 
confess 1 do nut know how the language which we 
find in the Bible of Imther originateci but I know 
that it was througli this Bible, of wliich the press 
— as yet in its youth — by its black art cast forth 
thousands of copies among the people, that in 
a few years the language of Luther spread all 
over German}", and was raised to be that of oiir 
literature. This written language still prevails 
in Germany, and gives to our otherwise |)olitically 
and religiously mangled and divided country a 
literary unity. Such an inestimable sen ice may 
indeninify us for the fact that, in tlie present 
development of this language there is something 
wanting in the inward earnestness^ 'which we 
usually find in languages, developed from a single 
dialect. But the language in Luther’s Bible does 
not need such genial expression, and this old book* 
is an eternal fountain of youth for our tongue. 
All the exj)ressions and turns of speech wMch 

are in the Lutheran Bible are German, The 

0‘ 

author may use them freely, and* as the book 

_ , » 

^ charactfcirHtic, original vigour, generally imply- 

ing cordiality, warmth, or genial depth. 
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i-s ill tin* liaiiil- lljM pnMri’Nf p Mpl>^ tbrv ntnii 
s-pt i*ia!K iTudv^ pr» I'Faraiiu:! in *>\pr^‘'-s !ii«‘iii- 
''t 4 u ^ In li h: v:\v\ iMnn 'ThiN iai'l WitL wlnii 
tin t»!T< at p* -IiliiN.l v^\iln\inu akn uiii, prucliica 
f. iii.li kal'k kr-uln* will -pnak i‘Vt‘ry- 

ulr r ail*! -p ,>[5 k‘* fkkiioik' 

Ti>' Mi’iL.nal untina’^ t*! Lu^i a’ iun\«‘ ii^t 
rauiriiMilHl n fix ihi iM'nuan infipanu’^a H\ 
lilt ir p. '.n ‘U* pn'*-i<‘n i 1 a\ tk^p initi iht* 

lit art I'f Mif* tin . . 1 ’! ‘ i ' : a i' nt-; aiwa;. ^ nioa 

hut a\t ’I It '‘'jit :> \< < 1 .* ar^* u-»t luad** ^vitli 

A <tMnn la m|> a ntipu'li 

hi liia Ink laitht '**- laiipniapx* 
n!wa\ kf‘p! \utliip tl** IhuumK uf a e*‘i 1 aiii 
dip'nity <iat of r<\oroi}e>‘ n* thn lit 

•spirit of (nil, hi luv roll! iNAor^ia! wfiriinx^, i*u 
ilia oiiii r lian<h ki* oft* n */n*^ ItiniM*!!* up to 
hi*-* plikinaB coar^-ut \\ljich i> at tmw*^ 
grand iL^ it raj)uld\t*, !H^ axprr--ic»n"‘ and 
iinag*> tlion roNninbin fliovn eoltHHal ^Unu^ fiuairn*^ 
xvldcli am fnimd in Indinn nr hpaptiaii ravn- 
and who^n har-.!i cokiunng and --fraiigo 
at onct* ropt 1 and attract a^. In thiN 
Ini-^Titrl'jf stylo** tlio hold monk oft«*n appoaiN lik»* 

^ This nnd ih« |w»<n tUno o at* au ai* aiuitt 4 lu th< IVm*h 
litlifeioii.— ^ 

- “Zu d<*iu i;fobui Kibitz 4ehoia lauuhukil uii grobtr 
Iv-ellC «Ais‘ii //»n*ar Ki'ilC’ An oid lunn.in m A Fo acii 
oqui\aknt * a \ iLun, % iLiin 1 1 <!» lui. Ti niC iimr, 

^ “Lliiroh tlicsen baiocken F<kuiaii, m,, , mrkv 
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a ivlipmii' Dantun. a r ta** M ‘aiiYiiv,, 

who frcnii it'* hri^L^ht lur'N Assn \aririi 
w'orcK on tlu‘ of hi*- 

Far rmiarkahh^ jhhI liiiiii In-^ 

^ pro>o writiiijr-" aro laitht^F- pvr^nis <r t!o‘ 
which sprung fna II hF in haiih- a^id ^iitFi r- 
iopp 1liry olVni mhuu hk»* a !!m;w r pfMwing 4.n 
a rock i>r a niuon-ray <|ni\ tnhng tui a is'^aifig laSos 
Luthor hand lun^-ie : Ikm \ ui wni* a tr*rnF-“ ‘^ii 
it: lionet' hi*H 'stings ari* r<nuarkaIiK uu'iKlhai'^. 
Arid in this iv^pod th»* nana* i4 tho Swan o! 
Hislebtni wa*- appropriait' tM hina lUn lo' \\a^ 
anything hm a gt*nth» ^wan in many in 

which he fired the of hi-. followeiN and 

inspinal hiniH^lf to the wildenf lAy of battie, 
That was a defiant war-wtng iinh'ed with which 
he and hi^- companion*^ tnUertai Wurni-.. The old 
cathedral trembled at the new '^ouiidN and t!n‘ 
ravens were terrified in tludr obscure lu^sts in 
the towers* That hong, which was the Jfaiveilles 
Hynm of the Reformation, has preseiwed its power 
o£ inspmation to this day, and we pin*liaps Khali 
use the old mail-clad words ere long fur otht^ 
battles — 

style. The baroque style is properly that of the arcbitectore 
of the Regency and^iater. It is also often applied to grotesque 
yet tasteless art, which showed itself in grottoes,'* The word 
itself is also said to be derhed fiomjpmde, in ieferen«^ to the 
wigs which *were worn of such extravagant dimensions when it 
prevailed. — Translator, » 
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I hui v*( < Vi ii nn dtiu 

Ih ^iu!^l I luh^ : U\ th i‘i ulnih ji 
\\!ir*li ihf v.i Vi !m i Jill jiijJfiitMr iIh dunop- 
n I isl 1 J * In V* h ijiid th* 

\\ i u! in \\in( !i t! i-- in ht i uuh c n 14 t \ph 
il*"*!! I ln\ iinvt < nl'. to n!d that in It 

1h lmu ihi^ hi 1 1 II H! till! If ifid in tnet un pint 
lirunuh ^ I jin-^ hjiL linli i iliai l^^ niiifi- 

oil'- Minii'- nu ih lU'^T a]vpj a unn - in it oi ain 
iTiiptitiiii aiiil ali^ i(h annouinv tia chaiacter 
^\!iich i! to a^^iinn lit whu “\ul! '-peak oi 

iiitHh in(Ti inian hit latiao Buivf bt gin ^utb Lnther, 
Ilk! not \\it!i k Xiiunibtao‘cockik \ citi/t ii- nami cl 

^ ! ,t* / bolt s l« tin « 

- kj I a gao<! uti/tii. hkt *lc hn tolpna enrolled jn 

tilt c t} <^nimh Thi mimmtion is <»f honest stupiditj, recalled 

what H o-ocuttd unci with the Xatvni! Guards of Pang 
To make the moat ttf Imthf r, Ilf mo is heie guilty of the grossest 
injustice to Hans Sachs— an injustice which ik the greaW 
bt cause Heme, of all men, mufet have appreciated the quamt 
humour and ex<iiUHitt local and temporal colour of this writer, 
who xefiects his age with rare fidelity Equally superficial and 
misleading are his remarks to the effect that Luther created, 
entirely and alone, fhe German language, an^ that no sources of 
aid or inspiiation whatever existed to his hand Tins is the ® 
more to foe Regretted because, apait from these forced exaggera 

tions, this sketch of Luther is one of the ma'^terpieces of the 
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Huns Sacli^, as is done by the dlshone^i einy ol 
certain Romantic miters. Hans Sachs, tlu^ Irmi- 
baclour of the Honourable (luikl of Hhoemakeiv. 
whose Bia^ter-soiig* is only a silty, nonsensical 
parody of the eaiiu r 'Minmiuder, and ^diose 
dramas are only a clumsy doltish ira\eHty of tiu* 
old mystery-plays — this pedantic jack-iHulding, 
who painfully apes the free namie of the Mkidle 
lige. may perhaps he regarded as the last pc^ef 
of the olden lime, but by no means as the begin- 
ning or Iasi of th«‘ new.^ There is therefore no 
need of further proof (to I ]')roce(‘d to discuss in 
a decided manner the contract of our ui*w Hi era- 
tiire with the (ider 

If we conskhu' German litiunfun^ as it 
before Luther, we find that — 

L Its material L like the Hie uf flu* Midilb 
Age itself, a mixture of tw'o heterngeneons 
ments, whicli in a long struggh* clostd round 
each other so foreilily, that in the mul they iinite<[ : 
that is, the German nationality and the Indiain 
(■xiiodic, Mj-called (kitholic Christianity, 

IL The treatment, or much rather the spirit of 
the treatment, in this older literature, is romantic. 

German Ian He ‘subsequently tiath cf>iitia<licts InmH'lf 
as to tMs when speaking of Tauler and of ?IXQht>.‘^Tramfaim\ 

^ Here the fixst book ends in the rrcueh \«rsion; that 
is to say, tlieie aie five and a half pages mme in ih rman 
oiiginah 
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Tilt' NiiiH* ^aul ahii^heiy aKo ul‘ tlie material of 
Ilia! litiTatnre, as ut all llie dm ekpiientfe of tiie 
Muldlt* Agv rmulttal from the bleiKling^f 
tlie two eleintmt" mentioned, or Gorman nation- 
ality and Catholic Clivistondom. For jiibt as 
* ctTlain poets of tlu^ Jliddlc Age treated Greek 
history and mythology tfuiie romantically, bo 
we can Mi mediitwal manners and legends 
in c*la''''ie form. Tlu' expressions classic and 
romantic (le])eiui therefore, upon the spirit in 
nhieh they are treated.^ Tlie treatment is classic 
nhen the form of that which is set forth is quite 
khaitical with the idea of the representer, as is the 
ease in Greek works of art, where, in consequence 
of this identh}, the greatest harmony is found 
between form and idea. But it is romantic when 
tlie form does not reveal the idea by identity, 
but lets the idea be guessed paralolically. 1 use 
the word patxtMic here in preference to symbolic. 
Greek mythology had an array of forms of gods, 
of which every one, notwithstanding the identity 
of form and of idea, could, however, assume a 
symbolic meaning. But in this Greek religioia. 
only the forms of the gods were accurately deter- 
mined or defined ; everything else, such as their 
living and loving, was left to the will of the poet 


— • • 

1 See further, as regards Heine’s definition of this expression, 

the first boo^ of the Eomantic School, German edition of 1876, 
vol. vi. p. 27 — I^ote ly the German PuUisher. 
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to han(l!(‘ la' d in |L» laii r* iidMii, 
on IIm* oiHithua, t!u n ao' i!“l -adt riidiail 
l‘iit <It liia <1 d 0*^0 d 

evaitl'', ant! du tU initt ^Uiieh th i*r-a:i!n: liiiml 
of man ran\ a parJ^lio ntaii.n^a If 

aaid that ilnnar iiuviUMi iIih o’-d- rt' (ir * 
which net tn:*; th«\ ^\>hd <• iu‘ h in 
tliNlind outlincN hnt h<‘ nr^^ntMl ilidr iihl id-, 
The artist- of ila^ iMid<i!o A* . on ih? • !! 1 1 * h.aud, 
neu‘r (lari'd to in^t nt » r ad i ji; *’ i*'*'’ > ^ n* r 
triilinn*, lu the liinoutn! [/tn * ’ ti '* o 1 adon. 
I’ht' fa!! ilin nrh ‘-in, il ‘ Ihc ’ 0*15^1 !u;a^!n 
and till eriaalKnotn ut in do^’ih 1 t h n ad’ li. 
on which {laiN* c>*ihl h ii » m il 1 : \ t into 

wliicli tilt' fiN a!i\» or jjM. ii <in‘ i »nd * i r/Man In 
put a paralHuic m anauj in tl i- pindH '■pirn 
all t!it‘ arNu^no treaod in td Miiid'' . and 
this ti't'alinoiii U rt*iiiantiia lf«!‘c iu ^ tianal 
poiliT that niy-t'ca! ornoinht, i' am 

so Aiadimy: w\ a il } do I- - • di .ai wld. , Ad 
is dii-k\-diiH. a- if hi 1 tint no* o’* fpi ; 
idea onh inliruai-d in tin i» r lil a rdilh*i 
4 ilitTi fnN \v>* -M‘ n va. in inn, on ^ .n i- -I ipo^l 
to a -piiiina!i'-nn 'It .afniN* li . . » p 

nitli the ticoL', a liar* i fp. a^ t’ a: a* 1 idiodit 
lM‘t\\eoii l‘t>nn and id u hni \f<;. « ^ i li id’ a 
i^xctcd- or ov r-top- *i!u oro n* f r' , and tin* 

m 

jUfji kit itiht it, mmti dlkt^ ,bTi i o Injii * 

itt the b^'t twiiHUtiim 
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latter strives desperately or despairingly to equal 
it ; the result being a bizarre and daring sublimity,^ 
Often, too, the form grows far over the head of the 
idea ; a feeble, tiny thought drags and trails itself 
about in a colossal form and we see the grotesque — 
always at least deformity. 

III. The general character of that literature 
was that, in all its products, the same firm and 
confident faith showed itself which then prevailed 
in all worldly as well as spiritual things. All the 
views or opinions of the time were based on 
authority ; the poet wandered with the easy con- 
fidence of a mule along by the abyss of doubt, 
and there prevailed in his works a daring repose, 
a happy confidence, such as at a later time be- 
came impossible when the culminating point of 
those authorities or the authority of the Pope was 
broken, and everything else fell after it. The 
poems of the Middle Age have therefore all the 
same character ; they do not seem as if one man, 
but as if the whole race had composed them ; they 
are objective, epic, and naive. 

In the literature which sprung ,up with Luther ^ 
we find directly to the contrary that — 

I. Its material, or the stuff which it treats, is 
the field of the interests of the Eeformation and 
views as to the ol^ order of •things. • To the new 
spirit of the time, that mixed faith which sprung 
up from the two elements before mentioned, that 
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is, German nationality and Indian-Gnostic Oliristi- 
anity, is entirely repulsive ; it regards tlie latter 
Ss heathen idolatry, and it will have in its place 
the true religion of the J ewish-deistic Bible, A 
new order of things formed itself ; the spirit made 
discoveries which promoted the well-being of* 
material man by the development of industry and 
progi’ess of philosophy ; Spiritualism became dis- 
credited in public opinion ; the Third Estate raised 
itself ; the Revolution began to growl and roar in 
hearts and heads, and whatever the age felt and 
thought and wanted and would have, was spoken 
out, and that is the material of modern literature. 

II. The spirit of treatment is no longer romantic, 
but classic. From the revival of ancient literature 
there spread ail over Europe a genial enthusiasm 
for Greek and Roman authors, and the learned, 
who were the only ones who then wrote, sought 
to make the spirit of classical antiquity their own. 
If they could not attain, like the Greeks, to a 
harmony of form and idea, they clung all the 
more strongly to the externals of Greek treat- 

4^ment; they arranged all according to Greek 
precept into classes; they refrained from every 
romantic extravagance, and in this regard we call 
them classic. 

III. The general ch-aracter of modern literature 
lies HI this, that individuality and scepticism now 
prevail. Authorities are overthrown,® reason is 
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now tLe only lamp of man, and his own con- 
science his only staff in the dark mazes of life, 
Man sits alone face to face with Ms Creator, and 
sings him his song. Therefore this literature 
begins with hymns. But even later, when it 
Became worldly, there ruled in it the deepest 
self-consciousness, the feeling of personality. 
Poetry is now no longer objective, epic, and 
naive, but subjective, lyrical, and reflecting. 



FIRST PART.— BOOK SECOND. 


FROM LUTHER TO KANT. 

In the foregoing book we have treated of the 
great religions revolution which was represented 
by Martin Luther in Germany. Now we have 
to speak of the philosophical revolntion which 
came from it, and which is, in fact, the last 
result of Protestantism. 

But before relating how this revolution was 
caused by Immanuel Kant, we must discuss more 
in detail the philosophical precedents in other 
countries, the meaning and significance of Spinoza, 
the result of the philosojphy of Leibnitz, the 
mutual relations of this philosoj)hy and religion, 
their irritations and discords; and we must con- 
stantly bear in mind those questions of philosophy 
to which we attribute a social significance, and 
whose solution concurs with that of religion. 

This is liow the • question "bf the nature of 

Go(i ‘^God is the beginning and end of all 

wisdom,’^ say the believers in their humility, and 
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the philosopliei’, in all the pride of his knowledge, 
must agree with them as to this pious utterance. 

It was not Bacon, as is generally taught, but 
Eene Descartes who was the father of the new 
jphilosophy, and we shall clearly show here the 
German philosophy descended from him.^ 

Ren4 Descartes was a Frenchman, and here 
the gloiy of the beginning belongs to great 
France. But great France, the noisy, agitated, 
loquacious land of the French, was never a fit 
soil for philosophy, and perhaps never will be; 
and as Eene Descartes felt this, he went to 
Holland, to the calm and silent land of treJc-^ 
schioyte7i and Dutchmen, and there wrote his 
philosophical works. It was only there that 
he could free his soul from traditional formalism 
and construct an entire philosophy from pure 
thoughts, borrowed neither from faith nor empiri- 
cism,^ as since exacted from every true philosophy. 
Only there could he so deeply sink into the 

^ Descartes was truly enough the father of modern meta- 
physical philosophy, beyond which Heine never advanced ; 
but Bacon’s was that of induction, the basis of evolution, which ^ 
has been developed by Darwin and his school. — Translator. 

^ Empiric. The philosophy based on sensation or experience, 
e.p., that of Locke. The term in the sense of quackery and 
superstition came fiom medical misuse. Thus the ‘‘Empiric 
Medicine” of MarceHus Burdigal^sis of the fourth century 
included charms and incantations to cure diseases, the author 
intending to ^sert by his title that he had tested them Experi- 
mentally. — Translator. 
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abys&es of thonglit as to find in its loirest deptiis 
of self “0011801011811688 and confirm by tlioiiglit tliat 
*self- consciousness in the world-famed saying, 
Cog%to, ergo sum. 

Perhaps Descartes could not have then dared to 
teach, except in Holland, a philosophy which was at 
most open war with all the traditions of the past. 
The honour belongs to him to have founded the 
autonomy of philosophy; this no longer needed per- 
mission to think from theology, and it could hence- 
forth place itself by the side of the latter as an 
independent equal. I do not say oppose itself, 
for the principle then prevailed that the truths 
to which we arrive through philosophy are in 
the end the same as those which are revealed 
by religion- The Schoolmen, as I have befoie 
remarked, not only yielded supremacj to religion 
over phiiosojihy, but declared that the latter was 
an idle game and mere battling vith words when 
it came into contention with religious dogmas. 
The main thing with them was to express their 
thoughts, no matter under what condition'll. They 
said, Once one is one.’’ and proved it, but added, 
smiling, that it was again an error of human 
reason, which always goes wrong when it comes 
into contradiction with the decrees of cociimenic 
councils, thatk once one is thiee, and that is the 
reaDtruth, as was long since revealed to us in 
the name of the Father, the Son, ancl the Holy 
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G-host ! Tlie Sclioolmen formed in secret a pliilo- 
sopliic opposition to tke Chiircli, but in public 
they pretended tlie utmost deference to it; in 
many cases they foiiglit for it ; in grand proces- 
^ sions they paraded in its train, as did the French 
deputies of the Opposition in the solemnities of 
the Eestoration. 

This comedy of the Schoolmen lasted more than 
six centuries, becoming all the time more trifling. 
By destroying Scholasticism Descartes also de- 
stroyed the superannuated opposition of the 
Middle Age. The old brooms had been worn 
to stumps by long sweeping; too much xmbbish 
and dust stuck to them, and a new world wanted 
new brooms. After every revolution the hitherto 
opposition must resign, else there will be great 
follies. We have experienced this. At that 
time it was not the Catholic Church so much as 
its old opponents, the rearguard of the School- 
men, who first rose against the Cartesian philo- 
sophy. The Pope did not forbid it till 1663. 

I may assume that Frenchmen have an all- 
sufficient knowledge of the philosophy of theiis^ 
great countryman, and therefore need not show 
how the most opposing doctrines could take from 
it necessary material. I here speak of Idealism 
and Materialism. * 

As writers generally, especially in France, 
speak of these two doctrines by the names of 
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Spiritualism and Sensualism, and as I use both 
terms in another sense, I must here, to avoid 
confusion of ideas, discuss the expressions more 
accurately. 

Since the earliest times there have been two 
opposite opinions or views as to the nature of 
human thought — that is, as to the final or deepest 
base of human knowledge, or the origin of ideas. 
It is maintained on one side that we get our ideas 
only from without, that our mind is only an 
empty receptacle in which the perceptions taken 
in from the senses work themselves up, very 
much like the food in our stomach. To use a 
better simile, these people regard our mind as 
a tabida rasa, on which experience afterwards 
writes every day something new, according to 
certain laws of writing. 

Others, of different views, declare that ideas are 
innate or born in man ; that the human mind is 
the first or primitive seat of ideas, and that the 
world without, experience, and the intermediary 
senses bring us only to a knowledge of that which 
^was already in the soul, and wake up the slumber- 
ing ideas which were already there. 

The first view has been called Sensualism, and 
often Empiricism, the latter Spiritualism and 
Rationalism. JProm this, misunderstandings could 
readily arise, since, as I have shown in the 
previous book, they have been employed to indi- 
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cate those two social systems which show them 
selves in all the manifestations of life. We wil 
leave the name Spiritualism to that fanatica 
arrogance of the spirit which, striving for self 
..glorification, endeavours to trample on, or at leas 
vilify matters, and we abandon the term Sensual 
ism to the opposition which, on the contrary? 
aims at a rehabilitation of matter, and vindi 
cates the inalienable rights of the senses, withon 
gainsaying the rights of the spirit, or even it 
supremacy. 

These two systems have been opposed since mei 
began to think, for there have always been mei 
of imperfect capacities for enjoyment, of cripplec 
senses and bruised flesh, who find all the grapes son 
in this garden of God, who see the decoying serpen 
by every tree of Paradise, and seek their triumpl 
in asceticism and their pleasure in pain. On th( 
contrary, there are also and ever with us well- 
grown, bodily-proud natures, who like to hole 
their heads high; all the stars and roses smil^ 
sympathetically with them ; they love to listen tc 
the melodies of the nightingale and of Eossini 
they love the beautiful Gluck and Titian’s flesh 
and to the dull fellow who hangs his head and tc 
whom all such things are an abomination the^; 
reply in the words of Shakes|)eare’s fOol, “ Think- 
est thou because thou art virtuous there shall be 
no more cakes and ale ? To these two spcial 
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systems I leave tlie names o£ Spiritualism and 
^Sensualism. ^ 

On tlie other hand, I give to philosophical 
opinions on the natiii-e of our knowledge the 
names Idealism and Materialism, and indicate by> ^ 
the first the doctrine of innate ideas or ideas d 
^Tiori^ and by the other the theory of knowledge 
through the senses, or that of ideas d ^osteriorL 

It is a very significant fact that the idealistic 
side of the Cartesian philosophy never had any 
success in France. Several distinguished J ansen- 
ists followed this course for a while, but they soon 
lost themselves in Christian Spiritualism. Perhaps 
it was this circumstance which discredited Idealism 
in Prance. The people divine by instinct whom 
they need to fulfil their mission. The French 
were already well on their way to that political 
revolution which broke out at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and for which they had need 
of an axe, and of a material philosophy not less 
cold and cutting. Christian Spiritualism was a 
fellow-warrior in the ranks of the enemy, and 
• Sensualism was therefore their natural ally. As 

^ All of the preceding- passage is omitted m the Fiench ver- 
sion, and the German publisher informs us that Heine himself 
had stricken it out of the original probably in haste, be- 
cause the same (Quotation fft>m Shakespcaie is lepeated m another 
plac^ As for the quotation, Heme gives it as follows : ‘^ISTarr, 
memst du, well du tngendhaft bist, solle es keiuen subsen Sekt 
und l^eiiie Torten auf dxe&er Weltgebeu ” — Translator 
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tlie Prencii Sensuali&ts were generally Materialists, 
the error rose that Sensualism proceeded only froxpi 
Materialism. But it can develop itself just as well 
as a result of Pantheism, and then it has a beaiiti- 
fill and commanding form. But we will not deny 
to French Materialism its dues for service rendered. 
It was an admirable antidote or counter-iDoison 
against the evil of the past, a desperate remedy 
for a desperate disease, mercury for an infected 
race. The French philosophers had chosen John 
Locke for their master i he was the saviour whom 
they required. His essay on the Human Under- 
standing was their evangel, and they swore by it. 
John Locke had been in the school of Descartes, 
and had learned from him all that an Englishman 
can learn, — mechanics, analysis, combination, con- 
struction, and calculation. But one thing he never 
could understand, vrhicli was innate ideas. There- 
fore he perfected the theory that we obtain our 
knowledge from without by experience. He made 
of the human soul a kind of calculating box ; the 
whole man became an English machine. This is 
also applicable to man as the scholars of Locke 
constructed him ; but though they differ among 
themselves by different names, they are all afraid 
of the final resufts of their leading principle, and 
the disciples of Condillac are horrifietl when classed 
with Helvetius, or even Holbach, or perhaps at last 
with a La Metrie. However, it is inevitable, and 
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I must characterise the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and their followers of to-day, 
one and all, as Materialists. Lhoimm machine is 
the most consequent book of French philosophy, 
and its title indicates the final conclusion of its 
view of all things. 

These Materialists were in the main deists, for 
a machine presupposes a mechanic, and it per- 
tains to the highest perfection of the former that 
it recognises and esteems the technical knowledge 
of such an artist, be it in its own construction 
or in that of other works. 

Materialism has fulfilled its mission in France. 
Pei-haps it is now perfecting the same work in 
England, and the revolutionary parties, especially 
the Benthamites, the preachers of utility, are based 
on Locke. These are strong minds who have 
grasped the right lever wherewith to move John 
Bull. John Bull is a born Materialist, and Ms 
Christian Spiritualism is for the greater part 
traditional hypocrisy, or only material or sensual 
narrow-mindedness ; ^ his flesh yields because the 
spirit comes not to his aid. It is different in 
Germany, and the German revolutionaries err 
if they believe that a material philosophy will 
favour their aims. Nor will any general revolii- 

T 

^ M^terielle Bormithett In the French version, une oesig 
nation stuptde The four following paragraphs a'le wanting in 
the French. — Trayislator 
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tion. be possible there so long as its principles 
are not deduced from a more popular, more 
religions, and more German philosophy, and made 
predominant by its power. What philosophy 
is this? That we will discuss candidly later. 

I say candidly, for I also expect that Germans 
will read these pages. 

Germany has always manifested an antipathy 
for Materialism, and was therefore for a century 
and a half the real theatre of Idealism. Germans 
also sought the school of Descartes, and his greatest 
scholar was named Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz. 
As Locke developed the materialistic, so Leibnitz 
pursued the idealistic direction of the master. 
We find in him, expressed most determinedly, 
the theory of innate ideas. He opposed Locke 
in his Noiweaux Ussais sur V Enteoidement Ilimnam, 
With Leibnitz arose great zeal for philosophic 
study in Germany. He woke German souls and 
led them in new ways. Whether it was the innate 
gentleness or the religious feeling which inspired 
him, his works reconciled the most revolted minds 
with their boldness, and the effect was enormous. ^ 
The boldness of this philosopher is specially shown 
in his doctrine of monads, one of the most remark- 
able hypotheses which ever sprung from the head 
of a philosopher. And it is also the best which 
he produced, for there was foreshadowed 4n it 
the knowledge of the most important laws which 
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our present pkilosophy kas produced, Tke doctrine 
of monads was perkaps only an awkward formu- 
lising of tke same law wkick is now declared by 
natural pkilosopkers in better formulas. I should 
kere, instead of tke word law/' only use that of 
formula, for Newton is right when he remarks 
that what we call law does not really exist in 
Nature, and that those are only formulas which 
come to tke aid of our power of comprehension ^ 
to explain a series of phenomena in Nature. Tke 
Theodieea is in Germany the most discussed 
of all the works of Leibnitz?, and yet it is his 
weakest. This boob, as well as certain others in 
which the religious feeling of Leibnitz expresses 
itself, attracted to him many a slander, many a 
bitter misconception. His enemies accused him 
of tke extreme of amiable weak-mindedness ; his 
friends, defending him, made him out a crafty 
hypocrite. Tke character of Leibnitz was for a 
long time a subject of controversy among us. 
Tke best natured have never been able to free 
him from the reproach of duplicity. He was 
^most reviled by tke free-thinkers and enligh- 
teners. How could they forgive a philosopher 
who had defended the Trinity, eternal punish- 
ment in hell, and even the divinity of Christ? 
Their toleration did not stretch So far. And yet 

1 Msimgslraft. In the Fieneh version Literally 

power of grasping 
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Leibnitz was neither a knave nor a fool, and 
from Ms karmonioiis heights he could well defend 
all Christianity. I say all Ohristianityj for he"' 
defended it against semi- Christianity. He pointed 
ont the consistency of the orthodox in contrast 
to the half-way in completeness of their oppo- 
nents. More he did not seek. And he was on 
that point of indifference from which the most 
different systems only seem to be different sides 
of the same truth. Schelling subsequently recog- 
nised this point of indifference^ and Hegel gave it 
scientific foundation as a system of systems. It 
was in this spirit that Leibnitz occupied himself 
with a harmony between Plato and Aristotle, a 
problem which has been proposed to us many 
times of later years. Has it been solved ? 

Ho, in truth, no ! For this problem is nothing 
else than an adjustment of the strife between 
Idealism and Materialism. Plato is thoroughly 
Idealist, and only knows innate or rather connate 
ideas.^ Man brings his ideas with him to the 
world, and when he becomes conscious of them, 
they seem to him like memories of an earlier 
existence. Hence the vagueness and mysticism 
of Plato, who only remembers more or less dis- 
tinctly. With Aristotle, on the contrary, all is 
clear, significant, and certain, because his experi- 

^ “Oder vi^Jjnehr mitgeborene Ideen,’’ This is wantmg m 
the French version , — Trmislator 
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ences do not reveal themselves in him in relation 
to a previous life, for he draws everything from 
experience, and knows how to classify everything 
most accurately. Therefore he has always been 
the model for all empirical philosox^hers, who can-^ 
not sufficiently praise God for making him the 
tutor of Alexander, through whose conquests he 
had so many op|)ortunitie& to advance science, 
and that his victorious pupil gave him so many 
thousand talents for zoological purj)oses. N*o 
doubt the old master expended all the money con- 
scientiously, and dissected, for it, an honourable 
amount of mammalise, stuffed sufficient birds, and 
made in so doing the most important observa- 
tions; but the great animal whom he had always 
before his eyes, whom he himself had trained, 
and who was far more remarkable than all the 
menagerie of all the world in those days, he 
passed by unexamined. In fact, he left us with- 
out any knowledge as to the nature of that young 
king, at whose life and deeds we are always 
amazed as if at miracles and problems. Who was 
Alexander? What did he want? Was he a 
madman or a god? As yet we do not know. 
Aristotle, however, gives all the better informa- 
tion as to Babylonian monkeys,^ Indian |)arrots, 
and Greek tragedies, which latter he also cut up. 


Assyiian quadiupeds m the latest French \ersion 
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Plato and Aiistotlo ! they are not only two 
system&5 but the types of two different kinds of 
human nature, which, since ages beyond the 
mind’s grasj>, under all forms or disguises, have 
^Iways been more or less opposed. So they 
fought all through the Middle Age till this 
our time, and this battle is the most sig- 
nificant summary of Christian Church history. 
Plato and Aristotle are always discussed under 
other names. Visionary, mystical, Platonic souls 
have revealed unto them from the depths of the 
soul, or of feeling, Christian ideas and corre- 
sponding symbols. Practical, classifying, Aristo- 
telian natures form from these ideas and symbols 
a fixed system, a dogmatic, and a ciiltus. The 
Church at last embraced both these natures of 
men, one entering the camp of the secular clergy, 
and the other that of monasticism, but who still 
kept up a constant feud. The same antagonism 
manifested itself in the Protestant Church, in 
which the division between pietists and orthodox 
corresponds to a certain degree to that between 
Catholic mystics and dogmatics. The Protestant 
pietists are mystics without imagination, and the 
Protestant orthodox are dogmatics without in- 
telligence or wit. 

We find these -fwo Protestent parties engaged 
in bitter strife in the time of Leibnitz, and Ms 
philosophy intervened in it later, when Christian 
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W'olf luabierecl it, adapted it to tlio wants of tlie 
anti, wluxt was of tlie most importance^ 
4>ruug*lii it fortli in German. But before we 
speak furtliiu^ of lids pupil of Leibnitz, of tlie 
re>ult of lub efforts, and of the latei" destinies 
of Lutkeranibin, we must mention the man of^ 
Proxiiltnce who had developed himself at the 
sam*' time with Locke and Leibnitz in the school 
of Descartes, who was long regarded vitli hate 
and scorn, and desi)ite it rose in our days to 
general spiritual supremacy. 

I speak of Benedict Spinoza. 

A grtnt genius forms himself on another great 
genius by assimilation than by friction. One 
diamond grinds another. So the philosophy of 
l>i‘scarte^ by no means produced that of Spinoza, 
but only aided its development. Hence we find 
in the pupil the method of the master, which is 
a great gain; and then we find in Spinoza, as 
in Descartes, the system of demonstration taken 
from mathematics, which is a great defect. The 
mathematical form gives to Spinoza a forbidding 
exterior. But it is the hard shell of the almond, 
for which the kernel is all the sweeter. In read- 
ing Spinoza, we are seized by a feeling as when 
contemplating Nature in her grandest asi:)ects of 
life-inspired^ repose^^ a forest ©f thoughts, high 
as Jieaven, whose blooming summits are in wavy 
motion, while their immovable trunks are deep- 
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rooted in earth. There is a certain air in the 
writings of Spinoza which is inexplicable ; we are 
breathed on as by the breezes of the future. The 
spirit of the Hebrew prophets, it may be, rested 
on their remote descendant. There is in him 

» 

a solemn earnestness, a self-conscious pride, a 
grandezza of thought which also seems to be 
an inheritance; for Spinoza belonged to those 
families of martyrs who were formerly driven 
by Most Catholic kings from Spain; to which 
add the patience of the Hollander, which is as 
perfectly manifested in all the life of the man as 
it is in his writings. 

It is proved that the life of Spinoza was as free 
from every fault and pure and spotless as that 
of his divine cousin Jesus Christ. Like the latter, 
he too struggled for his doctrine ; like him, he bore 
the crown of thorns. Wherever a great soul 
speaks out its thoughts, is Golgotha. 

Dear reader, should you ever go to Amsterdam, 
let your guide show you the Spanish synagogue. 
It is a fine building ; its roof rests on four colossal 
pillars, and in the midst is the pulpit where the 
curse of excommunication was uttered against the 
scorner of Mosaic law, the Hidalgo Don Benedict 
de Spinoza.^ On such an occasion a ram’s horn, 


^ Hidalgo Don Benedict de Spinoza sounds suffici^tly 
strange ; but ip the revolutionaiy Heme the very shadowy title 
of the pool schoUi was a great matter of envy and admiration. 
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called tlie schofar, is blown. There must be some- 
thing horrible connected with this horn. For, as 
I have read in the life of Solomon Maiinond, the 
Eabbi of Altona once visited him — the pupil of 
Kant — ^to bring him back to the old faith, and 
Maimond obstinately persisted in his philosophic 
heresy, he became threatening and produced a 
schofar with the darkly significant words, ''Do 
you know what that is ? ’’ And when the Kantian 
calmly replied, "Yes, it is a goat's horn/* the 
Eabbi in horror fell flat on his back. 

With this horn the excommunication of Spinoza 
was accompanied ; he was solemnly expelled from 
the community of Israel, and declared to be 
unworthy henceforth to bear the name of Jew. 
His Christian enemies were magnanimous enough 
to allow him this, but the Jews, the Swiss guard 
of deism, were implacable, and the place is still 
shown before the Spanish synagogue in Amster- 
dam where they once endeavoured to murder him 
with their long daggers. 

I could not refrain from specially calling atten- 
tion to such personal misadventures of the man, 
for he was formed not only by lessons of learning, 
but those of life. Herein he differs from most 
philosophers, and in his writings we recognise 
its direct influences. * Theology was not merely a 
bratich of learning for him, nor politics, which he 
had^aho learned pi’actically The father of his 
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betrothed had been hung for political offences in 
the Netherlands. And in no ]3lace in the world 
are people as badly hung as they are in HollancJ 
You have no idea of the interminable prepara- 
^tions and ceremonies observed there on such occa- 
sions. The culprit is bored to death before he 
is executed, and the spectator has most abundant 
and excessive time for reflection, I am con- 
vinced that Benedict Spinoza reflected a great 
deal over the execution of old Van Ende. and 
just as he had previously comprehended religion 
with its daggers, he now comprehended politics 
with its halters ; information of which is given in 
his Traotatus FoUtims?' 

I have only undertaken to show the way and 
manner in which philosophers are more or less 
allied, and I set forth their degrees of relationship 
and their inheritances. This philosophy of Spinoza, 
the third son of Een4 Descartes, as he teaches 
in his chief work, the Ethics, is as remote from 
the Materialism of his brother Locke as from the 
Idealism of his brother Leibnitz. Spinoza does 
not torment himself analytically with the question 
as to the ultimate grounds of our knowledge; 
he gives us his great synthesis, his explanation of 
divinity. 

^ 

^ Tractatus Tkeologico - Politicus. This work is the prin- 
cipal source ol modem German Nationalism. It has been well 
translated into English. — Translator, ^ 
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Benedict Spinoza teaches that there is only one 
substance, which is God. This single substance 
IS infinite and absolute. All finite substances 
are derived from it, are contained in it, rise and 
sink in it; they have only a relative, transitory,...^ 
accidental existence. The absolute substance 
reveals itself to us as much under the form of 
infinite thought as that of endless extension. 
Both infinite thought and infinite extension are 
the two attributes of the absolute substance. We 
only know these two attributes, but God, the 
absolute substance, has perhaps other attiibutes 
which we do not know. “Non dico me Deunx 
omnino cognoscere, sed me qusedam ejus attributa, 
non autem omnia, neque maximam intelligere 
partem.” 

Only senselessness and malignity could apply 
to this doctrine the adjective atheistic.^ No one 
has expressed himself more sublimely regarding the 
Divinity than Spinoza. Instead of saying that 
he denies God, one could rather declare that he 
denies man. All finite things are to him only 
^ modi of the infinite substance. All finite things 
are contained in God ; the human soul is only a 

^ Heine, who was not a very deep or learned metaphysician, 
forgets here that it all depends on the conpeption which we have 
of, or the deficfition whi6h we may attac h to, the words 
substg^ncei matter^ and God, or that Pantheism carried to its 
logical extreme is Atheism — that is, it ends^ with natura 
n — Translato r. 
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ray of the infinite thought; the human "body is 
only an atom of the endless extension. God is 
bhe illimitable cause of both s]3irits and bodie^ 
natura Ttaturans. 

In a letter to Madame Du Deffant, Voltaire 
shows himself quite enraptured with an idea of 
this lady, who had declared that all things which 
a man cannot know are surely of such a nature 
that it would be of no use to him to know them. 

I would apply that observation to that passage of 
Spinoza which I have above given in his own 
words, and according to which not only thought 
and extension are attributes of God, but perhaps 
others which are perhaps for us unknowable. 
What we cannot know has for us no value, at least 
from the social point of view, where the question 
is to reduce to practical form what has been known 
in the spirit. In our explanation of the being of 
God we have therefore regard only to those two 
recognisable attributes. And, then, after all the 
things which we call “attributes of God” are 
only different forms of our perception, and these 
different forms are identical in the absolute sub- * 
stance. Thought is finally only invisible extension, 
and extension is only visible thought. Here we 
find ourselves in the leading clause of the German 
philosophy of identity, which is not essentially 
different Jrom that of Spinoza. Schelling^ may 
contend, on the contrary, that his philosophy is 
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different 1 rom that of Spinoza, that his is more of 
a living blending of the ideal and real/^ and that it 
differs from Sj^inozaism as a perfect Greek statue 
differs from a stiff Egyjptian mummy/' I must 
still distinctly declare that Schelling in his earlier^^ 
period, when he was as yet a philosopher, did not 
differ in the least from Spinoza All he did was 
to get to the same philosophy by another road, as 
T show in another place, when I ex|ffain how Kant 
opened a new way, how Fichte followed him, and 
Schelling trod in his footsteps, and while wander- 
ing about lost in the forest shades of natural pliilo- 
b023hy, he found himself standing at last face to 
lace before the grand statue of Benedict Spinoza. 

The recent philo&oj)hy of Nature has only this 
merit, that it has indicated with sharpest sagacity 
the eternal parallelism which reigns between spirit 
and matter. I say s^nrit and matter, using the 
expressions as synonymous for what Siiinoza calls 
thought and extension. To a certain degree what 
our natural philosophers call spirit and nature, or 
the ideal and real, is quite the same. 

I shall consequently indicate with the name 
FcmtJmsni not so much the system as the manner 
in which Spinoza regarded it. In this latter the 
unity of God may be assumed as well as in deism. 
But the God of the Pantheists is in the world itself 
— not merely penetrated by his divinity, as St. 
Augustine oncetned to explain it when he compared 
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God to a great lake and the world to a great sponge 
swimming in it and imbibing divinity. No, the 
world is not steeped and impregnated in C4od, but 
as identical with God. God, who is called a sub- 
stance by Spinoza and the Absolute by German 
philosophers, is ^'all that which is ; ” he is matter 
as well as spirit ; both are alike divine, and vrhoever 
insults holy matter '^ins even as he sins who sins 
against the Holy Ghost. 

The God of the Pantheists differs also from that 
of the deists, because he is himself hji the world, 
while the latter is quite out of, or, what is the 
same, o-rer it. The God of the deists rules the 
world from above downwards, as if it were a 
separate establishment, but the deists differ among 
themselves as to the mode or manner of this rule 
The Hebrews conceive God as a thiindeiing tyrant, 
the ChrP^-ians as a loving father; the pupils of 
Eoiisseau, or ihe whole Genevese school, imagine 
him as a clever arti&t who made the world much 
as their papa made his watches, and as connoisseurs 
they admire the work and praise the master on 
high. 

To the deist, who consequently admits a God out 
of or above the world, the spirit only is holy, 
since he regards the latter as the divine breath 
with which the Creator of tlfe world ^has inspired 
the human body, the Work kneaded by his own 
hands from clay. The Jews, theiefore, regarded 
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the tody as something of small account, or as 
a miserable envelope of the riiach hahodasch^ the 
\oly breath or spirit, and to this alone they de- 
voted their care, their reverence, their cult. They 
became through this peculiarly the people of the. 
spirit, chaste, sober, serious, abstract, obstinate, 
inclined to martyrdom, and their sublimest form 
in all or flower is Jesus Christ. He is in the 
true sense of the word the incarnate spirit, and 
deeply significant is the beautiful relation that 
a pure virgin gave birth to him by conception 
from the Spirit. 

But if the Jews treated the body with little 
respect, the Christians went still further on this 
road, and regarded it as something objectionable, 
bad, or as evil itself. We see, some centuries 
after the birth of Christ, a religion rise which is 
destined to eternally amaze mankind, and to com- 
pel the latest generations to an admiration of awe.^ 
Yes, it is a great and holy religion, filled with 
infinite happiness, which would conquer for the 
spirit the most unconditional supremacy in this 
world. But this religion was just too sublime, 
too pure, entirely too good for this world, where 
its idea could only be set forth in theory, but 

1 “ Welclie e^/ig die M^schheifc in Er^taunen setzen, iind den 
spajesten Geschlechtcrn die schauerlichsten Bewunderung ab 
trotzen wird. ” The most considerate translation cannot remove 
froii%this passage its “pnff and pleonasm ” — Translator 
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never practically carried out. The attempt to 
realise this idea brought forth an infinite array o:^ 
dazzling deeds, of which poets in every age will 
long sing and say. The effort to reduce the idea 
4)f Christianity to practice, as we, in fine, see, 
failed miserably, and this unfortunate effort has 
cost mankind incalculable sacrifices, and its melan- 
choly result is our present social illness in ail 
Europe. If, as many think, we live as yet in the 
youth of mankind, then Christianity belongs to 
the most extravagant of its college ideas, which 
do far more credit to its heart than to its head. 
Christianity abandoned all that was material and 
worldly to the hands of Omsar and his Jewish 
attendants,^ and contented itself with denying 
the supremacy of the one and defiling the others 
in public opinion. But lo ! the hated sword and 
the despised money got the supreme power in the 
end, and the representatives of the spirit were 
obliged to enter into arrangement with them. 
Yes, and this agreement even became a solid 
alliance. Not only the Eoman, but also the 
English, the Prussian, in short all privileged ® 
priests, have united with Cmsar and his consorts 
to oppress the people. But from this alliance 
will result the more rapid ruin of Spiritualism. 
Some priests have already ]^erceived this, and to 

— — % — 

^ Jxidischen Kammerkuechte.” In the Prench version et a'ux 
hanquiers taimudistes « 
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rescue religion they give themselves the aspect 
^of renouncing that ruinous alliance and come 
over into our ranks. ^ They wear the red cap, 
they swear death and hatred to all kings, to the 
seven blood-drinkers ; they cry for oqualily in, 
earthly possessions, they curse despii e Marat and 
Robespierre. Between us, i£ we look into them 
closely, we shall Und that they read mass in ihe 
language of Jacobinism, and as they once brought 
to Cassar poison in the host, so they now bring 
to the jieople their hosts hidden in revolutionary 
poison, for they know that we love ‘^uch deadly 
stuff. 

Yet all your weary efforts are in vain. Humanity 
is sated and disgusted with all kinds of sacramental 
wafers, and longs for more nourishing food, for 
real bread and beautiful flesh, Humaniiy smiles 
pityingly at those youthful ideals which with all 
its efforts it could never realise, and it is becom- 
ing* manly and maturely practical. Humanity 
now cherishes the system of worldly utiliiy; it 
thinks seriously of a good, comfortable, citizen- 
like establishment, of sensible housekeeping, and 
of comfort for its old ago. There is no longer 
any question as to leaving the sword in Caesar’s 


^ This IS foUftwed m tl?e French version by the words en 
a’affublant de nos coulenrs.’’ But all that which follows to the 
end of the paragraph or to the word stuff is wanting in it, — 
Tran^ator,, 
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hands or the money-bags to his deputies. The 
privileged honours will be torn from Oassar, and 
industry be freed from the old disgrace.^ Tli^ 
next question is how to recover our health, for 
y’e still feel very weak in our limbs — the holy 
vampires of the Middle Age have sucked so much 
of our life’s blood; and then we must still offer 
to Matter such great expiatory sacrifices to atone 
for our ancient injuries to it. It would, perhaps, 
be even advisable should we institute festal games, 
and even manifest to matter still more extra- 
ordinary honours of reparation ; for Oliristianity 
incapable of annihilating matter, has on all 
occasions degraded it, depreciating and reviling 
its noblest pleasures, and the senses being forcec 
into hypocrisy, the result was lies and sin. We 
must clothe our women in new chemises and nev 
thoughts, and fumigate all our feelings,^ as if we 
had passed through a pestilence. 

The immediate aim of all our most recen 
reforms or institutions is relatively the rehabili 
tation of matter, the restoration of it to iti 
dignity, its moral recognition, its religious sancti 
fication, its reconciliation with the siDirit. Piirusj 
will be again wedded to Prakriti. It was by thei 

violent separation — as is so admirably and ingeni 

_ ~ 

^ The preceding two sentences are not given in the Prenc 
version. ® 

^ In the French version d la fumee dcs pa) f mis 
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OTisly represented in the Indian mytli — ^tliat th« 
great rent in all the world, or evil, originated. 

® Do yon now know what evil is in the world! 
The Spiritualists have always reproached ns thai 
according to the Pantheistic view all difference 
ceases between good and bad. But evil is partlj 
the mad idea involved in their views of the world 
and partly the result of their own arrangement 
of the world.^ According to their view of the 
world, matter is in and of itself evil, which is 
really a slander, and a terrible blasj)hemy of God. 
Matter never becomes evil except when it is 
forced to conspire in secret against the usurpa- 
tions of the spirit, when the spirit has defiled 
or slandered it, and she has prostituted herself 
from self-contempt, or when she, with the hatred 
of despair, revenges herself on the spirit ; and so 
evil is only a result of the spiritual arrangement 
of the world. 

God is identical with the world. He manifests 
himself in plants, which lead without conscious- 
ness a cosmic-magnetic life. He manifests him- 
self in plants, which, in their sensual dream-life, 
experience a more or less dull existence. But he 
manifests himself most grandly in man, who not 
only feels, but thinks at the same time, who knows 

^ Therefore, if there were no “Spiritualists,'* there could he 
no ‘*®evir’ in the world. This passage is much admired by 
modern dynamiters. — Translator. 
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how to distinguish himself individually from ob- 
jective Nature, and bears already in his reason the 
ideas which manifest themselves to him in thcf 
world of phenomena. In man, divinity attains 
to self-consciousness, and such self-consciousness 
reveals itself again through man. But this is not 
effected in and by the single individual, but in 
and by the totality of mankind, so that every man 
only comprehends and represents a portion of the 
God- universe, but all men grasp and set forth the 
whole God-universe in the idea and in reality. 
Every race has, perhaps, the mission to cognise 
and make known a certain portion of that God- 
universe — to understand a series of phenomena, 
to bring to perception a series of ideas, and to 
transmit the result to succeeding races, who have 
in turn the same mission, God is thei'efore the 
real hero of the world’s history, which is naught 
save his constant thinking, his incessant action, 
his word, his deed ; and one may say with justice 
of all mankind that it is an incarnation of QodJ 
It is an error to suppose that this religion of 
Pantheism leads men to indifference. On the 
contrary, the knowledge of his divinity will in- 
spire man to manifest it, and from this point the 


^ This ahrige of the Schelling-Qken natural philosophy is 
suggestive in expression of the inHuetice of the Geschichte der 
Scele of Schubart, whom Heine probably knew in Munife. — 
Translator, 
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trii6 great deeds of true heroism will glorify the 
earth. 

® The political revoliition which bases itself on the 
principles of French Materialism will find no 
opponents in the Pantheists, but allies, and allies 
who have drawn their convictions from a deeper 
source or from a religious synthesis. We pro- 
mote the well-being of the material, the material 
prospenty of the peoples, not because we, like the 
Materialists, despise the spirit, but because we 
know that the divinity of man proclaims itself 
even in his bodily ap]3earance, and misery destroys 
or makes \ile the body, the image of God. the 
spirit thereby utterly perishing. The great word 
ot‘ the revolution which iSt. Just pronounced, Ze 
pain est U droit dii peuplc (bread is the people’s 
right), is according to us, Lopciin cst h droit divin 
dcVliommivZ' (bread is man’s divine right ^). We 
do not contend for the human, but for the divine 
rights of man. In this and in many other things 
we differ from the men of the Eevolution. We will 
not be sa)u culottes^ nor frugal citizens, nor econo- 
mical small presidents. We found a democracy 
of equally lordly, equally holy, and equally happy 
gods. You demand simifie costumes, austere 
manners, and cheap unseasoned pleasures ; we, on 

s 

^ “ Somebody will pay foi it,” said Mr Wilkins Micawber. 
St. ^ust and Heine have mad^eitently omitted to explain 
how all this biead is to be paid for or by whom. — Translator. 
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the contrary, demand nectar and ambrosia, purple 
garments, costly perfumes, luxury and splendour, 
dances of laughing nymphs, music and coinedies.*^ 
Be not angered, 0 virtuous republicans ! To your 
oensuring reproaches we reply what the fool in 
Shakespeare has already said, “Dost thou think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? ” 

The Saint-Simonians understood and wanted 
something of the kind, but they stood on an 
unfavourable soil, and the Materialism which sur- 
rounded suppressed them. They were better 
understood in Germany, for Germany is the 
most propitious soil for Pantheism; it is the 
religion of our greatest thinkers and best artists, 
and deism, as I shall explain in another place, has 
there long perished in theory. It maintains itself 
there, like many other things, only among the 
unthinking masses, without reasonable warrant.^ 
It is not said, but every one knows, that Pantheism 
is the public secret in Germany. In fact, we have 
outgrown deism. We are free, and do not want 
a thundering tyrant; we are grown-up, and require 
no fatherly cai-e. Nor are we the bungled work 
of a great mechanic. Deism is a religion for 
slaves, for children, for Genevese, for watch- 
makers. * » 


^ This passage is wanting in the French version. 
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Paiitliei&m is the secret religion o£ Gernianyj 
and that it would come to that was foreseen 
years ago by those German wi iters who 
warred so vigorously on Rpinoza. The most 
furious of these foes was Doctor Piiedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi, who sometimes has the honour shown 
him of being classed among German philosophers. 
He was nothing but a quarrelsome sneak, who 
dressed himself in the cloak of philosophy, and 
stealing in among philosoxihers, first whimpered a 
great deal about his love and tender heart, and 
then burst out into abuse of reason. His eternal 
refrain ever was that jihilosojihy or knowledge by 
reason is mere delusion, that reason does not know 
herself to what she leads, but conducts man into a 
dark labyrinth of error and contradiction, and that 
Paith is the only sure guide. The mole ! he did 
not see that reason, like the eternal sun, which, 
while it wanders high in heaven, lightens its path 
with its own glorious rays. Nothing can be com- 
pared to the pious genial hatred of little Jacobi for 
great Spinoza. 

It is worth observing that the most different 
parties made war on Spinoza. They form an army 
whose varied contrasts are very amusing. Side by 
side with a swarm of white and black Capuchins, 
with crosses., and smoking censers, marches the 
ph^^lanx of Bncycloj)8edists, who are also enraged 
at this penseur Um47mre. By the Eabbi of the 
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synagogue of Amsterdam, wlio sounds the signal 
of attack on his ram's horn of faith, trips Aroiiet 
de Voltaire, who trills on his flageolet or piccolo^ 
of persiflage for the benefit of deism; and in 
between whines and grumbles old-woman Jacobi, 
the sutler-wife of this army of religion. 

Let us escape from the charivari, and return- 
ing from our pantheistic tour, refer again to 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, whose further fate in 
Germany remains to be told. 

Leibnitz, as you know, had written his works 
in Latin or French. Christian Wolf was the 
excellent man who not only systematised the 
ideas of Leibnitz, but lectured on them in German. 
And yet his greatest merit did not consist in 
having put the ideas of Leibnitz into a compact 
system, and still less that he made them acces- 
sible in German to a larger public: his chief 
desert lies in this, that he invited us to philo- 
sophise in our native language. For as until 
Luther we only treated theology, so until Wolf 
we only discussed philosox^hy in Latin. The 
example of a few who had previously read in 
German remained without result, but the literary 
historian must reflect on them with special praise. 
Especially would I mention Johannes Tauler, a 
Dominican monk,Vho was bern in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century by the Rhine, and who 
died, I believe, in 1361 at Strasburg. He was a 
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pious man, and belonged to those mystics whom 
I have characterised as the Platonic party of the 
^liddle Age, In the last years of his life he re- 
nounced all pedantic obscurity, was not ashamed 
to preach in the humble tongue of the people^ 
and those sermons which he wrote down, as well 
as the German translations of some of his earlier 
Latin preachings, belong to the monuments of 
the German language.^ For even so early as 
this it shows itself not only adapted to meta- ^ 
physical discussion, but far more fitted for it than 
Latin. This last, the language of the Eomans, 
can never cast off its origin. It is a language 
of command for captains in the field, of decre ^ 
tals for ministers, a legal language for misers, a S 
lapidary one for the Eoman race as hard as stone. 
And it became the predestined tongue of "Material- 
ism. Though Christianity, with perfect Christian 
patience, tormented itself for more than a thou- 
sand years in trying to spiritualise this speech, 
it did not succeed, and when Johannes Taiiler 
would sink his soul into the most terrible abyss 
of thought, and when his heart swelled with 


^ In tbe French version : comptent pai mi Ics Dionumcnts les 
plus rema'i quaUes de la langue allemanide. Such being the case, 
it is singular that our historian makes no mention of them 
whatever in h]%. account gi German lit&ature before Luther. 
But Heine was predetermined to make a melodramatic de- 
parture from the great reformer and ignore all his predecessors 
— Translator, 
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intensest religious feelings, he was obliged to 
speak G-erman. His language is like a mountain 
torrent which bursts out of a hard rock, won* 
drously impregnated with perfumes of unknown 
flowers and strange mysterious virtues of stones. 
But it was only in more recent times that the 
practical applicability of the German language 
to philosophy was observed. In no other could 
Nature so reveal her most occult work as in our 
dear and delightful mother-tongue. It was only 
on the mighty oak that the sacred mistletoe could 
grow. 

This would be the place to mention Paracelsus, 
or, as he called himself, Theophrastus Paracelsus 
Bombastus von Hohenheim, for he wrote almost 
always in German. But I shall speak in another 
place of Paracelsus from a more important point 
of view.^ His philosophy was what we call 
to-day natural philosophy, and this doctrine of 
Nature living with ideas, which agrees so mysteii- 
ously with the German mind, would have at that 
time fully developed itself among us, had not, 
by accidental influence, the lifeless, mechanical 
physics of the Cartesians usurped a general sway. 
Paracelsus was a great charlatan, and always wore 
a scarlet coat, breeches, stockings, and hat, and 
* ^ 

^ The contributions of Paracelsus to the German language, 
and the number of new words and expressions which he aSded 
to it, were very far from being unimportant. — Translator.^ 
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declared that he could make homuneuU, or little 
men; at least he was in confidential relations 
Vith occult beings who dwell in different elements, 
but he was also one of the most profound natural 
philosophers, who, with the heart of a true German 
investigator, understood the pre-Ohristian popular 
faith or the German Pantheism, and what they 
did not know they shrewdly guessed. 

I should really speak here also of Jacob Bdhme, 
for he also employed the German language for philo- 
sophic demonstration, and has in this respect been 
highly praised. But I could never make up my 
mind to read him (I do not like to be made a fool 
of). I much suspect that the admirers of this 
mystic wish to mystify the multitude. As for 
what his works contain, St. Martin has given 
something of them in French. The English have 
also translated him. Charles I. had so high 
an opinion of this theosophical shoemaker that 
he himself sent a scholar to Gorlitz to study 
him. This messenger was luckier than his master, 
for while the latter lost his head by Cromwell’s 
ase, the former at Gorlitz only lost his wits 
through Jacob Bohme’s philosophy. 

As I have stated, Christian Wolf first in- 
troduced with success the German language to 
philosophy. ‘His lesser merit was his systema- 
tising and making popular the ideas of Leibnitz. 
Both have been greatly blamed, and we must 
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incidentally refer to the cause. His systematising 
was all mere show and sham, and the most 
important pcrtion of the philosophy of Leihnitsf 
was sacrificed to it — that is, the best part of the 
doctrine of Monads. Leibnitz, it is true, left 
behind him no systematic edifice, but only the 
ideas for one. It required a giant to put together 
the colossal squared stones and stupendous columns 
which a giant had quarried from the deepest 
caves of marble and magnificently hewn. Truly 
that would have been a grand temple! But 
Christian Wolf was of very humble stature, and 
could only master a portion of the materials, and 
of these he built a paltry little tabernacle of 
testimony, or an ark of the covenant of deism. 
Wolf’s head was more of the encyclopedic than 
of the systematic order, and he only understood 
the unity of a doctrine under the form of com- 
pleteness. He was satisfied with a certain panel 
or framework in which the panels were most 
admirably arranged, perfectly fitted, and provided 
with legible labels ; so he gave us an Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophio Sciences. That he, the descen- 
dant of Descartes, had inherited the grandfatherly 
form of mathematical demonstration is a matter 
of course. I have already censured this form as 
used by Spinozifi Through, Wolf it caused much 
mischief. In the hands of his pupils it degene- 
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rated into an intolerable schematismus or clasKifi- 
cation, and to a ridiculous mania for demonstrating 
♦everything mathematically. Thus originated what 
is known as the Wolfian dogmatism. All deep 
investigation ceased, and a wearisome mania for 
clearness took its place. The Wolfian philosophy 
became more and more wateiy,^ and ended by 
inundating all Germany, The traces of this 
deluge are still visible, and here and there on 
om- highest seats of the Muses we may find old 
fossils of the Wolfian school. 

Christian "iVolf was bom in 1679 in Breslau, 
and died in 1754 in Halle. His intellectual 
rule endured for half a century in Germany. 
We must specially refer to his relations to the 
theologians of those days, and shall thereby 
enlarge our contributions as to tlie destiny of 
Lutheranism. 

In the whole history of the Church there is no 
portion so entangled or embroiled as the quaiTels 
of the Protestanttheologians since the Thirty Years’ 
War. Only the subtle hair-splitting wi'anglings of 
the Byzantines are to be compared to them, and 
even the latter were not so wearisome, because gx-eat 
politically interesting court intrigues lurked behind 
them, while the Protestant pummelling and pugi- 

r 

r ^ 

^ “La philosophic de Wolf devint toute limpide, on plntot 
aquBitse .” — French version. 
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lism was generally based on the narrow pedantry 
of petty magistral pates and poor professors, the 
universities; especially of Tubingen, Wittenberg,® 
Leipzig, and Halle; being the arenas of these theo- 
logical battles. The two parties whom we have seen 
fighting in Catholic attire through the entireMiddle 
Age, the Platonist and Aristotelian, have now 
changed costume and cany on the feud as before. 
Those are the pietists and orthodox, whom I 
have already mentioned, and whom I described as 
mystics without imagination and dogmatists with- 
out wit. Johannes Spener was the Scotus Erigena 
of Protestantism, and as the former founded Catho- 
lic mysticism by his translation of the forged 
Dionysius Areopagita, so the latter laid the basis 
of Protestant pietism by his collection of edifying 
tracts called CoUoqida Pietatis, whence perhaps the 
name pietists came to be applied to his adherents. 
He was a pious man, honoured be his memory ! 
A Berlin pietist, Mr. Pranz Horn, has wiitten a 
good biography of him. Spener’s life sets forth 
a continued martyrdom for the Christian idea. 
He was in this respect superior to his adversaries, 
that he insisted on good works and piety, being 
far more a preacher of the spirit than of the letter. 
All his preaching and teaching was for his time 
admirable, for all theology, aS" it was taught at the 
universities mentioned, consisted only in narrqy- 
minded dogmatics and hypercritical, captious pole- 
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mics. Biblical exegesis and Churob history were 
entirely set aside. 

A pupil of Spener’s, Hermann Pranke, began 
to deliver lectures in Leipzig after the example 
and in the spirit of his master. He delivered them 
in Herman — a service which we always repay 
gratefully. His success aroused the em’y of his 
colleagues, who in consequence made life bitter 
for our poor pietist. He had to quit the field and 
retire to Halle, where he taught Christianity by 
word and deed. His memory will there be ever 
green, for he is the founder of the Orphans’ 
Asylum of Halle. 

The university of Halle was soon filled with 
pietists, and they were called the Orphan Asylum 
party, a term which, by the way, still exists. 
Halle is also still the molehill or head-quarters 
of the pietists, and their quari’els with the Protes- 
tant Rationalists a few years ago raised a scandal 
which spread its foul odour through all Germany. 
Happy Frenchmen who heard nothing of it all ! 
Even the existence of those evangelical clack-and 
gossip journals, in which the pious fishwives of the 
Protestant Church lustily abuse one another’, is 
unknown to you. Happy Frenchmen ! who have 
no idea how maliciously, how pettily, how disgust- 
ingly our avangeliaal priests *can slander one 
anpther ! You know that I am no dependant on 
Catholicism. In my present religious convictions 
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lives no longer the dogma, yet ever the spirit, 
of Protestantism.^ I therefore always take part 
with the Protestant Church, yet I owe it to truth® 
to say that in the annals of Papistry I never found 
such detestably mean trash as in the Berlin 
Emngdical Church Journal when the scandal 
referred to became public. The most cowardly 
monkish malice, the pettiest intrigues of cloisters, 
are noble acts of benevolence compared to the 
deeds of Christian heroism which our Protestant 
orthodox and pietists practised against the hated 

^ In the Frencli edition there is given, instead of this sentence, 
the following : — 

“ Le protestantisme fut pour moi plus qu’une religion, ce fut 
une mission ; et depuis quatorze ans, c’est pour ses iutdr^ts que 
je combats centre les machinations des j^suites allemands. Plus 
tard, il est vrai, s’dteignit ma sympathie pour le dogme et je 
ddclarai franchement, dans mes dcrits, que tout mon protestan- 
tisme ne consistait plus que dans le fait d’etre inscrit comme 
chrdtien dvangdlique sur les rdgistres de la communion luth^- 
nenne. . . . Mais une seerhte predilection pour la cause qui 
nous fit jadis combattre et soufirir demeure toujours dans notre 
coeur, et mes convictions religieuses d’aujourd’hui sont encore 
anim4es de I’esprit de protestantisme.” 

It must be admitted that, however interesting or entertaining 
it may be to follow our author through the astonishing variety 
of Hebrew, Christian, Hellenic, Sentimental-Catholic, Panthe- 
istic, Deistic, Naturalistic, Atheistic-Protestant opinions which 
he entertains, either consecutively or simultaneously, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand what he ever did believe m. 
As the Scotchman said of the haggis, “Thejpe’s a vara great 
deal 0 ’ fine confused feedin^ aboot it.” Aufoni, Heine believed 
in anything which gave him an opportunity to say something 
clever. — Translator. 
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Rationalists. You Frenclnneu have no idea of 
the hatred ■which is developed on such occasions. 

*The Germans are altogether more vindictive than 
the Latin races.^ 

This comes because vre are Idealists even in 
hating. We do not hate one another lor external 
trifles, like } on, as, for instance riiflled vanity, or 
an epigram, or a visiting-card not returned. No, 
we hate in our enemies the deepest, the most 
essential part in them — that is. thonglit itself. 
You French are frholous and superficial, in lo\c 
as in hate. We Germans hate fundamentally, 
utterly, and enduringly, for we aie too honourable 
and too clumsy to revenge ourselves with vapid 
perfidies, and so liate to our last breath. “ Oli. 
I know, Monsieur, vhat this Gtrman calm is,” 
said a lady lately, while she with staling eyes 
looked at me inciedulously and in anxious fear.“ 
“I know that you Germans use the same word 
for forgiving and poisoning.” And in fact she 
was right, for the word Verg&lui means both. 


^ One of the sayings which, uttered by a great writer, obtained 
undeserved acceptance. Heme himself was indeed implacably 
vindictive, as is shown by his revenge on Platen. But to com- 
pare the German with the Italian or Spaniard, or the more 
vulgar class of Americans, in this respect, is to compaie burning 
straw to red-hot steel 

^ “ In dem siennich mit ^ross geoffueten Angen ungiaubig iind 
heangstigt ansah.” This is given very differently in the French 
version as “ en me regardant de tons ses yeu\ et d’lm sourire 
incrddule ” — Translator. 
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If I am not mistaken, the ortliodox of Halle, 
in their conflict with the hermit-like pietists,^ 
called to their aid the Wolfian philosophy; for® 
religion, when it can no longer Tbiirn ns aliye, 
comes to ns begging* But all onr gifts bring her 
but little gain. The mathematical, demonstrative 
garment, wherewith Wolf had clothed poor Ee- 
ligion so lovingly, fitted her so badly that she 
felt still more cramped, and in this strait made 
herself still more ridiculous. The bad sewing 
burst everywhere, exposing her person, and it 
was especially the shameful part — original sin — 
which displayed itself in its most glaring naked- 
ness. Here no logical fig-leaf availed.- Christian- 
Lutheran original sin and Leibnitz- Wolfian opti- 
mism are intolerable. The French persiflage ot 
optimism did not much displease our orthodox. 
The wit of Voltaire came to the aid of naked 
original sin, but the German Pangloss had lost 
a great deal by the destruction of optimism, and 
sought long for a doctrine equally consoling, until 
the Hegelian utterance, All which is, is reason- 
able,’’ brought him some consolation and amends. 

^ “Mit den emgesiedelten Pietisten,” from eimiedeln, to live 
as a hermit. In the French version these are called ‘4es 
pidtistes emigris” the translator having confused einsiedeln 
with anszedeln, to setfte down as a colonist or immigrant. 

^ In the French version, “Les feuilles de vigne philosophiques 
n’y parent rien.” The shade of the fig-tiee is, in this mstaaice, 
superior to that of the vine. 
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But from the instant when a religion seeks 
support from philosophy, its ruin is inevitable. 
It seeks to defend itself and sinks even deeper 
into destruction. Keligion, like every other form 
of absolutism, should be above justification. Pro- 
metheus is chained to the rock by the power 
of silence. ^iEschylus does not suffer power 
personified to speak a word; it must be silent. 
As soon as religion prints a reasoning catechism, 
or a political absolutism publishes an official news- 
paper, both come to an end. And therein is our 
triumph ; we have involved our enemies in a dis- 
cussion, and they must speak. 

It is indeed not to be denied that religious as 
well as political absolutism has found very power- 
ful organs to express their opinions. Yet let us not 
be afraid for that. If the Word lives, dwarfs may 
carry it ; if it is dead, no giant can uphold it.^ 

And since religion ; as I have observ’-ed ; sought 
assistance from philosophy, innumerable experi- 
ments were tried upon her by German savants. It 
was thought advisable to rejuvenate her, and to do 
this they went to work much after the manner 
of Medea in doing the same to Kin g iEson. At 
first they opened her veins, and all the super- 
stitious blood was very slowly extracted; or, to 
speak withop,t a simile, an atteffi.pt was made to 

^<Thi3 paragraph is wanting in the French version —Trams 

lator. 
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take from Ckristianity its historical element, and 
only retain the moral portion. Thus they made 
of it a pure deism. Christ ceased to be an equal ^ 
ruler with God ; he was, so to speak, mediatised, 
and only found honourable recognition as a private 
person. His moral character was praised as being 
beyond all measure, and men could not find lan- 
guage to describe what an admirable person he 
was.^ As for his miracles, people esplained them 
by natural causes, or, better still, kept as quiet as 
possible regarding them. “ Miracles,” said some, 
“were needed in those ancient days of superstition, 
and an inteUigent man who had any truth to an- 
nounce used them as an advertisement.” Those 
theologians who cut out everything historical 
from Christianity were called Eationalists, and 
against them was united all the wrath of the 
pietists as well as that of the orthodos, who 
from that time quarrelled less among themselves, 
and were indeed often allied ; for what love could 
not effect, hate brought about — ^the mutual hatred 
of the Eationalists.^ 

This direction in the Protestant theology began 
with the tranquil Semler, whom you do not know, 
who attained an anxious eminence with the lucid 


1 Welch ’em Mensch er gewesen sei.” 

^ In the French version “ cette reforme de la theologie pro 
tefetante,” the translator evidently believing that Richtwg, 
direction, setting right as allied to correcting e g , ricJiten to 
correct, also meant reform ’ — Translator, • 
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Teller, of whom you are ignorant, and reached its 
summit with the shallow^ Bahrdt, by wanting 
^ whose acquaintance you lose nothing. The most 
vehement impulses came from Berlin, where 
Frederick the Great and the bookseller Nicolai 
held sway. 

As to the first, who was crowned Materialism 
itself, you are well instructed. You know that 
he wrote French verses, played the flute very 
well, won the battle of Rossbach, took a great 
deal of snuff, and only believed in cannon. Some 
of you have certainly visited Sansouci, and the 
old invalid soldier who is a castle-gnard has 
shown you in the library the French novels which 
Frederick, when crown-prince, read in church- 
time, and which he had bound in black morocco 
to make his stern parent believe that he was 
reading a Lutheran hymn-book. You know this 
royal sage, whom you have called the Solomon of 
the North. France was the Ophir of this Solomon, 
whence he imported his poets and philosophers, 
for whom he had a great predilection, like that 
Solomon of the South, who, as you may read in 
the Book of Kings, chap, s , had brought to 
him from Ophir whole ship-loads of gold, ivory, 

1 “Mit dem seichten Bahrdt.” Ii* the Fienoh version 
“ Bahrdt au front d’airazn.’’ Seklitlopfig, shallow brained. 
It^s possible that some confusion of brain or head, and of 
scicAe with seipc) Ji, “to refine metals,” suggested this sinyuliir 
translation, which was, however, perfectly applicable to Bahrdt, 
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poets and pHlosophers.^ Having snch preference 
for foreign talent, Frederick the Great could not, 
of course, exercise any all too great influence on ” 
the German mind. He insulted, and, moreover, 
v?’eakened German national feeling. The con- 
tempt with which he treated our literature may 
even now vex us, his descendants. With the 
exception of old Gellert, not one German man 
of letters ever received from him aught of his 
all-gracious good-will or favour. His interview 
with this poet is very curious. 

If Frederick the Great mocked without sup- 
porting us, yet were we supported all the more 
by the bookseller Mcolai, which in no wise pre- 
vented us from mocking and deriding him. This 
man was all his life long unwearied in work for 
the good of his fatherland, sparing neither pains 
nor money wherever he hoped to do good, and 
yet there was never in Germany a person so 
cruelly, so inexorably, so crushingly ridiculed and 
abused as he was. And yet, though we, the later- 
born, know very well that old Nicolai, the friend 
of enlightenment, was perfectly right in the main, 
and though we are also perfectly aware that it 
was chiefly our own enemies, the obscurants, who 


^ In the French version the passage I'eferred t(^ is here quoted 
in Latin fiom the Tulgate^ Kings, i. i 22 . “ Classis regis per mare, 
cum claase Hiram aemel per tres annos ibat, deferens inde aurufn 
et argentum, et dentes elephantorum, et simias et pavos ” 

VOL. L 11 • 
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ridiculed him into Ms grave, still we cannot think 
of him with altogether serious faces. Old Nicolai 
• sought to effect in Germany what philosophers 
had done in France, which was to make the past 
vanish from the minds of the people; also an 
admirable prefatory work, without which no 
radical revolution can take place. The trouble 
was lost, for he was not cut out for the work. 
The old ruins stood as yet far too firmly, the 
spectres of the past flitted out and mocked him, 
and then he grew furious and struck out blindly, 
and the lookers on laughed when the bats hissed 
and entangled themselves in his well-powdered 
peruke. And it sometimes happened that he 
mistook windmills for giants, and fought them, 
but it was far worse when he many times mis- 
took real giants for mere windmills, as, for in- 
stance, a Wolfgang Goethe. Against Ms Wcrthcr 
he wrote a satire in which he most rudely per- 
verted every meaning of the author. And yet 
he was right in the main, and if he did not 
understand what Goethe meant to express by 
Werther, he at least understood what its effect 
would be, the debilitating dreaminess, the feeble 
fanaticism, the fruitless sentimentalism which this 
romance brought forth, and which was in hostile 
contradiction with .every healthy and reasonable 
sentiment, such as we really require. And in 
this Nicolai agreed perfectly with Lessing, who 
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wrote to one of his friends the following opinion 
as to Werther : — 

“Do yon not think that a brief cold con- * 
elusion would be advisable to prevent such a 
fiery production from doing more harm than 
good? A few hints as to how Werther became 
such an eccentric character, or how another 
youth whom Nature gifted in the same way 
could guard himself? Do you believe that a 
Greek or Eoman youth would have taken his 
own life in such a manner and for such a 
cause? Certainly not. They knew how to 
guard themselves from the visionary follies of 
love, and in the time of Socrates they would 
have hardly forgiven a young country-maid such 
an ip(OTo<; Karoy^ inspired by n rokficiv irapa 
^vaiv. To produce such petty-great, contemp- 
tibly valuable originals was reserved for a Chris- 
tian education, which alone could transform a 
bodily need so beautifully into a spiritual perfec- 
tion. Therefore, dear Goethe, add yet another 
chapter to conclude, and the more cynical the 
better.” 

Friend Nicolai really published a Werther 
travestied according to these recommendations. 
In his version the hero is not killed, but only 
spattered with clncken’s blood, with* which the 
pistol had been charged. Werther is mad^ 
ridiculous, lives, | marries Charlotte — in fact, 
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ends more tragically than in the original by 
G-oethe.^ 

The journal which Nicolai founded was called 
Die AUgcmeuie Deutsche BMiotJiek, or the “ Uni- 
versal German Library,” in which he and his 
friends waged war on superstition, Jesuits, court- 
lackeys, and the like, with great vigour. It 
cannot be denied that many a blow meant for 
absurd belief fell by sad fate on poetry itself. 
Thus Nicolai fought against the liking for old 
German popular ballads.^ But, in fact, he was 
right here too, for, with many a mei'it, those 
songs had innumerable associations which were 
not in keeping with the age, and tliose old 
sounds, “the call to the cows” of the Middle 
Ages,® might easily entice popular feeling back 
into the cattle-pen of the past. He sought, like 
Ulysses, to stop the ears of his companions, so 
that they might not hear the song of the sirens, 
and never heeded that they thereby also became 
deaf to the notes of the nightingale. So that 
the field of the present could be radically cleared 
of weeds, the practical man cared little if the 

^ It IS a remarkable coincidence that m an American Algonkin 
legend, a sorcerer by the same tiick makes people believe that 
he has killed himself, and then returned to life — Translator* 

^ As did Cotobett, wh» enumerates tSem among the incom- 
prehensible or absurd follies of collectors. 

^ Kuhreigen, the mnz des vaches, which so fascin lie's the 
Swiss, 

r 
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flowers went with them. Against this the party of 
flowers and of nightingales, and therewith all else ^ 
belonging to it, such as beauty, wit, grace, and 
gaiety, rose in enmity and poor Nicolai was laid 
low. 

To-day matters are changed in Germany, and the 
party of flowers and nightingales is closely connected 
with the Eevolntion. The future is ours, and the 
day-spring of victory is already dawning. Should 
this bright beautiful day ever pour its light over 
our whole country, then we will certainly think 
of thee, old Nicolai, poor martyr of reason ! We 
will bear thy ashes to the German pantheon, the 
sarcophagus surrounded by a rejoicing triumphal 
procession, and accompanied by a chorus of musi- 
cians, among whose wind instruments there shall 
be none which hiss ; ^ we will lay on thy coflin the 
most admirable of laurel crowns, and do our best 
not to laugh while doing so. 

As I would give an idea of the philosophic and 
religious relations of that time, I must here men- 
tion those thinkers who were more or less actively 
associated with Nicolai, and at the same time 
formed a juste m%heib between philosophy and 
literature. They had no settled system, but a 
settled and determined direction. They were like 

t s 

^ Querjpfeife, i.e., cross-pipes. In English slang the woyi 
quer has become “queer,” while cross is its synonyme. — 
Translator. • 
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the English moralists in their style and their 
^ fundamental principles. They wrote without ob- 
serving any scientifically strict form, and moral 
consciousness was the only source of ihcir know- 
ledge. Their tendency is altogether the same as 
that which we find among French philanthi'opists. 
In religion they were rationalists, cosmopolites in 
politics, in morals noble, virtuous men, severe as to 
themselves, and tolerant to others. As regards 
ability, Mendelssohn, Sulzer, Abt, Moritz, Gam. 
Engel, and Biester were the most distinguished 
among them. Of these, I prefer Moritz, who com- 
municated much of value in experimental psycho- 
logy. He was a man of charming naivete, but was 
little understood by his friends. His biography is 
one of the most important records of his time. 
Mendelssohn has, however, among them all, pre- 
eminent social importance. He was the reformer 
of his co-religionists, the German Jews ; he over- 
threw the authority of the Talmud, and founded 
pure Mosaic culture. This man, who was called by 
his contemporaries the German Socrates, and whom 
they admired for his nobility of soul and strength 
of intellect, was the son of a poor sacristan of the 
synagogue of Dessau. Over and above this defect 
of birth, Providence had loaded- him with a hump- 
back, as if to show the mob in rough fashion that 
ihen should be judged not by outer seeming, but 
by inner value. Or did Providence bestow it on 
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Mm with foresight, so that he might attribute to 
it much ill-treatment by the vulgar multitude, for 
wMch a wise man can easily find consolation ? 

As Luther had overthrown the Popedom, so did 
Mendelssohn the Talmud, and that in the same 
manner, since he destroyed the tradition, pro- 
claimed the Bible as the source of religion, and 
translated the most important portions of it. 
Thus he destroyed Jewish-Catholicism, as Luther 
had the Roman. In fact, the Talmud is the 
Catholicism of the Jews. It is a Gothic cathedral, 
which is indeed over-loaded with child-like gro- 
tesque ornament, yet it amazes us with its heaven- 
soaring giant-grandeur. It is a Merarchy of 
religious laws, wHch often treat of the drollest, 
most ridiculous subtleties, and yet they are so 
intelligently arranged over and through one 
another, sustaining and aiding mutually, and co- 
incide with such tremendous logical force, that 
they constitute a formidable and colossal whole. 

After the fall of Christian Catholicism, that of 
the Jews or the Talmud was also doomed. For 
the Talmud had then lost its meaning; it had 
served as a bulwark against Rome, and the Jews 
owe this to it, that by its aid they resisted 
Christian Rome as heroically as they had the 
Rome of Paganism. Not only didr they resist — 
they conquered. The poor Rabbi of Nazai;eth, 
over whose dying head the heathen Roman wrote 
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the mocking words, “Jesus of Nazareth, the Kang 
of the Jews,” — even this mock-king of the Jews, 
^crowned with thorns, and clad with ironic pm-ple, 
became at last the king of tho Romans, and 
they had to kneel before him. As heathen Rome 
had been, so Christian Rome was conquered, and 
even made tiibntary. If you, dear reader, will go 
during the first days of any quarter to the Rue 
Lafitte, No. 1 5, Paris, you will there see before a 
high portal a heavy coach, from which will step 
a very weighty man. He wdl go upstairs into a 
little room, where sits a blonde young man, who 
is, however, older than he looks, yet in whos(' 
aristocratic, grand-seigneur-like nonchalance ther<^ 
is something as solid, as positive, as absolute as if 
he had all the money in the world in his pocket. 
And he really has all the money of this world in 
his pocket, and he is called Monsieur James de 
Rothschild, and the stout man is Monsieur Grim- 
baldi, ambassador of His Holiness the Pope, and 
he brings in his name the interest of the Roman 
loan — ^the Roman tribute. 

What is the use of the Talmud now ^ 

Moses Mendelssohn, therefore, deserves great 
praise for overthrowing this Jemsh Catholicism, 
at least in Germany. For whatever is super- 
fluous is injurious. Though overthrowing the 
traRtion, he endeavoured to strictly maintain the 
Mosaic ceremonial law as a religious duty. Was 
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it timidity or shrewdness? Was it a lingering 
melancholy love, which restrained him from 
laying destructive hands on objects which were® 
holiest to his ancestors, and for which the blood 
and tears of so many martyrs had been shed? 

I do not think so. Like the monarchs of matter, 
so the sovereigns of the spirit must be impiti- 
able as to family feelings ; even on the throne of 
thought there should be no yielding to tender 
sentiments. I am therefore of the opinion that 
Moses Mendelssohn saw in pure Mosaism an insti- 
tution which might serve deism as its last defence 
and final fort ; for deism was his innermost faith 
and his deepest conviction. When his friend 
Lessing died, and was accused of having been a 
Spinozist, he defended him with the most restless 
zeal, and because of it giieved himself to death. 

I have here mentioned for the second time a 
name which no German can utter without its 
being more or less re-echoed in his heart. For 
since Luther, Germany has brought forth no 
greater or better man than Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. The two are our pride and our joy. 
In these sad troubled times, we raise our eyes 
to their consoling images, and they nod to us a 
glorious promise. Yes, there will come the third 
man who will perfect what Luther cbegiin, what 
Lessing continued, and what the Fatherland ^o 
much requires — the third liberator ! I see already 
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sliining from afar Ms golden armoar gleaming 
ttrongli tlie imperial purple mantle, even like 
* tke sun tMongli morning’s rosy glen.” 

LessMg kad Ms effect like Lutlier in this, that 
he not only did something definite, but that 
wlule he moved the German people to their 
^ depths, he developed a healthy intellectual action 
by his criticism and polemic'!. He Avas the living 
critic of his time, and Ms whole life was polemics. 
This criticism manifested its influence in the 
remotest realms of thought and of feeling, in re- 
ligion, science, and art, while his polemic conquered 
every foe and grew stronger with ei'ery victory. 
Lessing, as he himself confessed, needed strife 
for the proper development of his intellect. lie 
was like the legendaiy Norseman, who inherited 
the talents, knowledge, and power of the men 
whom he killed in duels, and who was thus in 
time gifted with all possible advantages and 
virtues. It is intelligible enough that such a 
battle-loving Kempe^ made not a little noise in 
calm, still Germany, wherein the Sabbath still- 
ness was deeper even than that of to-day. The 
many were dumbfounded by his literary daring, 
but this stood Mm in good stead, for oscr ! — 

be bold ! — is the secret of success in literature as 

(»* 

^ Kampe. This is Low Geiman for Kanipfer, a warrior, 
Q’tie Norse Kaiipe was used m England till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps later. “ With Kempes many a one.” 
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well as in revolution or in love. All trembled 
before the sword of Lessing; no head was safe 
from him ; in fact, he decapitated many from mere 
wantonness, and was then wicked enough to lift 
the head from the ground and show the public 
that it was hollow. Those whom he could not 
slay with the sword, he slew with the arrows of 
his wit.^ His friends admired the coloured feathers 
in these arrows, his foes felt them in their hearts. 
The wit of Lessing was not at all like that enjoioe- 
menf, that gaiety, those sparkling sallies, such as 
are known here. It was no French greyhound who 
runs after his own shadow; it was much more 
like a great German tom-cat, which plays with 
the mouse before she strangles it 
Yes, polemics were the joy of our Lessing, 
therefore he never deliberated long whether his 
opponent was worthy of him. So he by his war- 


^ In the French version, “ celui que sa logique tranchante ne 
ponvait atteindre il le tuait avec les traits de son esprit.” 
These passages are extremely characteristic of Heine, who far 
surpassed any modern, or indeed ancient author, excepting 
perhaps Carlyle, in admiring and desiring mere power for its 
own sake, and m regarding it as the summum lomm of the 
individual. The character of Lessing, as here described and 
praised for sheer wanton cruelty, is worse than that of the 
Bed Indian who inlets death with torture only on his enemies. 
But manners and morals have improved sinc5 Heme wrote, and 
a wiiter who, inspired by personal ill feeling or injured vanity, 
would hunt down a rival is now legarded, be his genius what 
it may, with little favour ^ 
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fare pi’e&ervecl from oblivion many names who well 
deserved it. Round many a tiny writer did he 
hpin the wittiest mockery and most precious 
humour, and they are preserved for eternity in 
the works of Lessing like insects in a lump of 
amber. By killing his enemies he made them 
immortal. Who among us would tdse have ever 
heard of that Klotz on whom Lessing la\ ished so 
much scorn and keen wit ? The masses of rock 
which he cast on this poor antiquary and where- 
with he was crushed are now his indestructible 
monument / 

It is remarkable that this, the vittiest maiy of 
Germany, was also the most honourable. Thefre’s 
nothing equal to liis love of truth. Lessing nel^ 
made the least concession to lies, even v*hen he 
by so doing could, in the usual fashion of the 
worldly-wise, aid in the victory of truth. He 
could do everything for ti’uth except lie. As he 
himself once said, “The man who will present 
truth to ns in all kinds of masks and paints may 
indeed be her pander, but never her lover.” 

That fine expression of Buffon, “Style is the 
man himself,”’- is applicable to no one more than 
to Lessing. His manner ol writing is entirely 
like his character, true, firm, without ornament, 
beautiful and imposing from indwelling strength. 

^ la the French version, ‘'Le style e&t tout riiomme.*’ It is 
generally cited as ‘‘ L« style c’est rhomme ” 
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His style is altogether like that of Roman archi- 
tecture, the most perfect solidity with extreme 
simplicity; the sentences rest one on the other* 
like squared stones, and as in the one the law of 
weight, so in the other that of logical consequence 
is the invisible power which binds and connects 
the whole. Therefore there are in his prose so few 
of the expletives and artistic turns which we use 
like mortar in constructing sentences; and still 
fewer are those caryatides of thought which you 
call la belle phrase. 

That a man like Lessing could never be happy 
may easily be conceived ; and even if he had not 
loved the truth, and even if he had not voluntarily 
defended it everywhere, he must stUl have been 
unhappy, because he was a man of genius. “Every- 
thing will be forgiven you,” said of late a sighing 
poet, “wealth, illustrious birth, personal beauty, 
even talent — but there is no mercy for genius.” 
Ah ! and even if ill-will did not encounter it from 
without, genius would find in itself the enemy 
which destroys it. Therefore the history of great 
men is always a martyrology ; when they did not 
suffer and make war for great humanity, they did 
it for their own greatness, for the great order of 
their beitig, for the un-Philistiue, for their dislike 
of pompous vulgarity, the ridiculous troubles of 
their surroundings, a trouble which drives them 
naturally to extravagances — for example, to the 
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theatre, or even to the gamhling-house, as hap- 
pened to poor Lessing.^ 

* Scandal conld reproach him nith nothing 
worse than this, and we learn from his biography 
that pretty comediennes seemed to him to be 
more amusing than Hamburg clergymen, and 
that silent cards were more entertaining than 
twaddling Wolfians. 

It rends the heart to read how destiny denied 
to this man every joy, and how he was not even 
permitted to enjoy in domestic life rest from his 
daily conflicts. Once fate seemed to favour him. 
and gave him a beloved wife and a child ; but tliis 
prospeiity was lilce the sun-ray which falls on 
the wings of a bird as it flits by. liis wife died 
in child-bed, the child also soon after birth, and 
regardmg this he wrote to a triend the grimly- 
witty words : — 

“My joy was but short, and I lost him 
unwillingly, this son! For he had so much 
intelligence — so much intelligence! Do not 
think that my few hours of paternity have made 
me a foolish monkey of a father.^ I know what 
I am saying. Was it not intelligent that he so 
promptly perceived that things went badly in this 


1 In the French version “malaise quisles porte faoilement 
anx extiavagancel, par exemple, aux act> iecs on an ]eu, oomnie il 
arnja an panvre Lessing ” 

- In allusion to the fable of the ape and her young. 
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world when he was drawn forth into it with iron 
pincers? Was it not clever of him to seize the 
first opportunity to escape from it? I wanted • 
for once to be happy like other men. But it 
went ill with me.” 

There was a misfortune of which Lessing never 
complained to his friends; this was his terrible 
isolation, his spiritual solitude. Some of his 
contemporaries loved him, none understood him. 
Mendelssohn, his best friend, defended him with 
zeal when he was accused of Spinozism. Defence 
and zeal were both as ridiculous as they were 
superfluous. Best in thy grave, old Moses ; thy 
Lessing was indeed on the way to that awful 
error, that lamentable misery of Spinozism, but 
the Highest, whose home is in heaven, saved him 
betimes. Be calm ! thy Lessing was no Spinozist, 
as slander asserts ; he died a good deist, like thee 
and Nicolai and Teller, and the Universal German 
Library. 

Lessing was only the prophet who, grasping the 
meaning of the second Testament, set forth the 
third. I have called him the one who continued 
Luther, and it is really in this character that I 
must here discuss him. Of his influence and 
significance as to German art I shall speak anon 
In this he not only by criticism bu^ by example 
effected a healthy reform, and it is this side of 
his work which is most exalted and elucidated. 
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We, Iio^vever, regard kirn from anotker point of 
view, and Ms pkilosopkic and tkeologic battles are 
'for us of more importance tkan kis Dramaturgy 
and Ms Drainata. Tke last, however, have, like 
all Ms writings, a social significance, and “ Natkan 
tke Sage is in fact not only a good comedy, but 
also a pkilosopMo-tkeological treatise in favour 
of pure deism. Ait was for Lessing a tribune ; 
and wken ke was cast out of tke pulpit or tke 
chair, then ke leaped upon tke stage, and there 
spoke more significantly tkan ever, and attracted 
more hearers. 

I say that Lessing continued Luther. After 
Luther had freed us from tradition and I’aised 
tke Bible to being tke only source of Christianity, 
there sprung up, as ah’cady set forth, a stiff dry 
worship of tke text, and tke letter of the Bible 
ruled as tyrannically as tradition had before. 
Lessing contributed chiefly to deliverance from 
this tyrannic letter. And as Luther likewise was 
not tke only one who fought tradition, so Lessing 
did not fight alone, but was the most Mgorous 
against tke letter. Here Ms war-cry sounded 
loudest ; here he swung his axe most joyously, 
and it shone and slew But here he was most 
closely pressed by the black bands, and in such 
stress he once cried — 

^“0 sancta simplicitas! But I am not yet 
where the good man who cried this could do 
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naught else but cry it. (These were the words 
of Huss at the stake.) Mist let iis be heard, first 
let us be judged by those who can and will hear * 
and judge ! 

^‘Oh, that he could do it, he whom I would 
most gladly have for my judge — Luther! — thou 
great man misunderstood, and by none more than 
by the stubborn stupid, who, bearing thy slippers 
in hand, saunter crying aloud, yet all indifferent 
in the road which thou hast opened. Thou didst 
free us from the slavery of tradition ; who will free 
us from the more intolerable yoke of the letter? 
Who will bring us at last a Christianity such as 
thou wouldst teach, such as Christ himself would 
teach ? 

Yes, the letter, said Lessing, is the last crust 
of Christianity, and not till it is broken away can 
the spirit come forth. This spirit is, however, 
nothing else but what the Wolfian philosophy 
sought to demonstrate, what the philanthropists 
felt in their souls, what Mendelssohn found in 
Mosaism, what Freemasons sung and poets piped ; 
in a word, what was then developing itself in 
every form in Germany — ^that is, pure deism. 

Lessing died in Brunswick in the year 1781, 
misunderstood, hated, and decried. In that 
same year appeared in Konigsberg Du Knt%h cler 
reinen Vermnft—the “ Critique of Pure Eeason^’ 
— by Immanuel Kant. With this book, which, 

VOL I, I 
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owing to a btrange delay, did not become generally 
known for eight years, began in Germany a 
* bpiritnal revolution which has the most mar- 
vellous analogy with the material Eevolution of 
France, and which must appear to a imofoiind 
thinker quite as important. It develops itself 
with the same phases, and a most remarkable 
parallelism appears in both. On both sides of 
the Rhine we see the same breach with the 
past; all respect is denied to tradition; as in 
Prance every right, as in Germany every thought, 
has been obliged to justify itself. And as the 
monarchy, the key-stone of the old social order 
of things, fell here, so fell there deism, the key- 
stone of the spiritual ancient regime. 

We will speak in the following book of this 
catastrophe, which was the 2ist of January of 
deism. A strange dread, a mysterious reverence, 
does not permit us to write further to-day. Our 
breast is filled with terrible compassion; it is the 
ancient Jehovah himself preparing for death.^ We 
have known him so well from his cradle upwards, 
in Egypt, where he was brought up among sacred 
calves, crocodiles, holy onions, ibises and cats. 
We have seen him as he bid adieu to these play- 
mates of his childhood and obelisks and sphinxes, 
and became a small god-king in Palestine to 


^ In the French verbion, “ c’e&t le vieux dn ciel iui-meme qni 
&e prepare a la mort.” 
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a poor pastoral people, and dwelt in his own 
temple-palace. We saw him later when he came 
into contact with the Assyrian-Babylonian civi- 
lisation, and laid aside his all too hitman passions, 
and no longer belched wrath and vengeance, at 
least no longer thundered for every trumpery 
trash of sin.^ We saw him emigrate to Rome, 
the capital, where he renounced all national prejm 
dices and proclaimed the heavenly equality of 
all races, and with such fair phrases formed an 
opposition to the ancient Jupiter, and intrigued 
so long that at last he rose to powei’, and from 
the Capitol governed the state and the world, 
urle^ii et orlein. We saw how he spiritualised him- 
self more and more, how he sweet-saintly wailed 
when he became a loving father, a universal 
friend of humanity, a benefactor of the human 
race, a philanthropist. It all availed him naught. 

Hear ye the bell ring? Kneel down! they 
bring the sacrament to a dying God ! 


^ Lumperei, literally blackguardism. Lump means a rag 
or a blackguard ; hence m the French version tetille. 
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Therd is a story that an English mechanic, who 
had already invented the most artistically ingeni- 
ous machines, hit upon the idea to make a man, 
and that it finally succeeded. This work of his 
hands could bear and behave itself perfectly like 
a man ; it even had in its leathern breast a kind 
of human feeling, which did not differ gneatly 
trom the usual feelings ol Englishmen. It could 
communicate its emotions in articulate tones, and 
the rustle and buzz of the inner wheels, rasps, and 
screws,^ when heard, had the very intonation of pure 
English pronunciation; in short, this automaton 
was a perfect gentleman, and all that he wanted, 
to be a real man, was a soul But this the English 
mechanic could not give him, and the poor creature 
having come to the consciousness of his imperfec- 
tion, tormejited his creator nigte and day, begging 
him for a soul. This entreaty became so intolerable, 

<5 

^ Erench version, “Eonages, lessorts et dohappeinents.” 
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that the artist at last fled in fear from his own 
work. But the automaton followed him at once 
by extra-post to tlie Continent, travelled con- 
stantly after him, caught him many times unex- 
pectedly, and snaiied and growled at him, “ G%ve 
me a soul / ” ^ We meet these two forms in every 
country, aud those who know what their mutual 
relations are, understand their strange haste and 
anxious irritation. But when their peculiar con- 
ditions are known, one finds in it something 
common enough, and sees how a part of the 
English people, weary of its mechanical existence, 
demands a soul, while the other, agonised by this 
constant request, flies here and there, neither 
being able to remain at home. 

This is a terrible tale. It is dreadful when the 
bodies which we have created demand a soul of 
us. But more horrible, appalling, and uncanny 
is it when we have made a soul which demands 
from us its body, and persecutes us with this 
prayer. The thought which we have formed is 
such a soul, and it leaves us no repose till we have 
given it a body, or till we have hurried it on to 
sensible realisation. The thought vill become 
deed, the word flesh And, wonderful ! man, like 
God in the Bible, ^as only to express his thoughts, 
and a world forms itself; there is light or dark- 


^ It IS hardly necessary to inform the English reader tha^ 
this story is a of Mrs Shelley’s “ Frankenstein/ 
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ness, tke waters are divided from the dry land, 
and wild beasts of the earth appear. The world 
is the signature of the Word. 

Mark this, ye ^Jroud men of action ! Ye are 
nothing but the unconscious under-workmen of 
the men of thought, who have often in modest 
silence prescribed for you all your work in the 
most determined and detailed manner. Maxi- 
milian Robespierre was nothing but the hand of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the bloody hand which 
drew from the womb of Time the body whose 
soul Rousseau had formed. The restless anxiety 
which embittered the life of Jean Jacques came 
perhaps from this, that he presented in his spirit 
what a midwife his thoughts needed to come 
forth bodily to life.^ 

Old Fontenelle was perhaps in the right when 
he said, “ If I had all the thoughts ^ in the world 
in my hand, I would take care not to open it.” 
For my part, I think differently. If I had all 
the thoughts in this world in my hand, I would 
perhaps beg you to cut it off, and in any case I 
would not keep it long closed. I am not fitted 
or born to be a jailer of thoughts. By God, I’d 
let them go ! Let them assume the most doubt- 
ful or serious forms, let them storm in wild 
Bacchantic 'trains through every land, let them 

^ ^ All of this paragraph is wanting in the French version. 

^ In the French version ** toutes les v^rit^s du monde ” 
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strike down with thyrsus-staves our most inno- 
cent flowers, let them burst into our hospitals 
and drive from its bed our old sick world — of 
course my heart would sorrow sadly, and I too 
would suffer, for, alas! I myself belong also to 
this old sick world, and the poet has said with 
justice, “We walk no better for abusing our 
crutches I ” I am the sickest of you all, and the 
more to be pitied because I knew what health 
is. But ye, 0 men to be envied! know it not. 
Ye are capable of dying without knowing it your- 
selves. Yes, many of you died long, long ago, 
and declare that your real life is now just begin- 
ning. When I contradict such madmen, then 
they are angry and revile me, and, horrible ! the 
corpses spring up round me and curse me; and 
what is more loathsome to me than their curses 
is their churchyard smell. . . . Away, ye spectres, 
for I speak now of one whose name has the power 
of exorcism — I speak of Immanuel Kant ! 

It is said that night-wandering ghosts are terri- 
fied when they see the sword of an executioner. 
But what terror must they then feel if any one 
holds out at them Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Season”? This book is the sword with which 
deism was decapitated in Germany. 

To tell the hohest truth, ye French in com- 
parison with us Germans are tame and moderate. 
At best you could only kill a king, and he hacl 
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lost Ms liead long before yon chopped it off. 
And over that you needs make such a drumming 
* and shouting and foot-stamping, that it shook 
all the earth. One really does too much honour 
to Maximilian fiobespierre when we compare him 
to Immanuel Kant, Maximilian Eobespierre, the 
great cockney of the Eue Saint-Honorc, had of 
course Ms fit of destruction when it came to the 
Mngdom, and he twitched frightfully enough in 
Ms regicidal epilepsy ; but as soon as the cjnestion 
was of the highest being, he wiped the white 
foam from Ms mouth and the blood from his 
hands, and put on Ms blue Sunday-coat with its 
shining buttons, and moreover stuck a boucpiet 
before Ms broad waistcoat collar. 

The history of the life of Immanuel Kant is 
hard to write, inasmuch as he had neither life 
nor history, for he lived a mechanically ordered, 
an abstract old bachelor life in a quiet retired 
street in Konigsberg, an old town on the noi’th- 
east border of Germany. I do not believe that 
the great clock of the cathedral there did its 
daily work more impassionately and regularly 
than its compatriot Immanuel Kant. Eising, 
coffee-drinking, writing, reading college lectures, 
eating, walking, had all their fixed time, and the 
neighbours knew that it was exactly half-past 
thj’ee when Immanuel Kant in Ms grey coat, with 
Ms Manilla cane in Ms hand, left his house-door 
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and went to the lime-tree avenno, which is still 
called in memory of him the Philosopher's Walk. 
There he walked its length eight times up and^ 
down in every season; and when the weather 
was threatening or the grey clouds announced 
rain, his servant, old Lampe, in anxious care 
walked behind him with a long umbrella under 
his arm, like an image of Providence. 

Strange contrast between the external life of 
the man and his destroying, world-crushing 
thoughts! In very truth, if the citizens of 
Konigsberg had dreamed of the real meaning 
of his thought, they would have experienced at 
his sight a greater horror than they would on 
beholding an executioner, who only kills men. 
But the good people saw nothing in him but a 
professor of philosophy, and when he at his 
regular hour passed by, they gneeted him as a 
friend, and regulated their watches by him. 

But if Immanuel Kant, the great destroyer in 
the world of thought, went far beyond Maxi- 
milian Robespierre in terrorism, he had many 
points of resemblance to him which challenge 
comparison between the twain Firstly, we find 
in both the same inexorable, cutting, prosaic, 
sober sense of honour and integrity. Then we 
find in them the same talent for mfstrust, which 
the one showed as regarded thoughts and called 
it criticism, while the other applied it to men, 
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and entitled it republican virtue. But thei’e was 
manifested in both, to the very highest degree, 
fthe type of howgcoisie. of the common citizen. 
Nature meant them to weigh out coffee and 
sugar, but destiny determined that they should 
weigh other things ; so one placed a king, and the 
other a god in the scales. . . . 

And they both gave exact weight ! 

The “Critique of Pure Reason” is Kant’s chief 
work, and we must occupy ourselves chiefly with it. 
None of his other writings are of such import- 
ance. This book, as I have mentioned, appeared 
in 1781, and first became known in 1789. It 
was at fii’st quite neglected; only two trifling 
notices of it were published, and it was long 
before the attention of the public was drawn to 
this great work by articles from such men as 
Schutz, Schulz, and Reinhold. The cause of this 
delayed recognition lies without doubt in the 
strange form of the work and its bad expression. 
As regards the latter, Kant deserves more blame 
than any other philosopher, and all the more 
when we consider his preceding better style. 
The recently published collection of his minor 
works contains his first efforts, and we are amazed 
over them at his excellent and often witty writing. 
While Kant had his great work ’in his head, he 
hummed these essays like little airs. He seems 
to smile like a soldier arming himself for a con- 
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flict in which he is sure to conquer. Among these 
little pieces are especially remarkable the Uni- 
versal Natural History” and ^‘Theory of Heaven,”'* 
which were written so early as 1755/ ^‘Observa- 
tions on the Feeling of the Beautiful and Sub- 
lime,” written ten years later, as well as the 
“ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” full of caprices in the 
style of French essays. The wit of a Kant, as it 
reveals itself in these Kttle writings, has in it 
something extremely peculiar. Wit there twines 
round the thought, and though not strong, attains 
thereby to a pleasing height. Without such sup- 
port the best wit cannot flourish; it is like the 
grape-vine, which without a prop must creep 
miserably on the ground, and decay with its 
precious fruit. 

But why did Kant write his Critique of Pure 
Reason” in such a grey, dry, wrapping-paper 
style ? I believe because he feared, in abandon- 
ing the mathematical form of the Descartes- 
Leibnitz-Wolfians, that learning would lose some- 
thing of its dignity if it expressed itself in a 
light, attractive, and cheerful .tone. Therefore he 
gave his style a stiff, abstract form, which coldly 
repulsed all familiarity from the lower classes of 
intellect. He wished to aristocratically distinguish 
himself from the popular philosophers of his time, 
who aimed at bourgeois simplicity, so he clothed 


^ In the French ver&ion “ Throne sur le Sentiment dii Qiel,” 
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Ms thoughts in a cold coixrt-chaiice 
Here the Philistine spirit shows itse 
^et it may he that Kant needed fo] 
measured path of ideas a langiiag 
carefully meted out, and he was iina 
better. Only genius has for new thoi 
word. But Immanuel Kant was nc 
being conscious of this defect, Kani 
the good Maximilian, more distrust 
and in his critique of the faculty of 
even declared that genius has nothii 
science, as its sphere of action lies h 
Kant did much harm by the in 
buckram style of his vork, for imil 
intellect or vivacity aped him in his ^ 
and so there spi’ang up the super 
man could not be a philosopher ai 
However, the mathematical form cai 
Kant, reappear in philosophy ; he I 
without mercy and for ever in the “ Oi 
Eeason.” The mathematical foi 
^‘produces nothing but card-houses 
just as the philosophical form in 
develops mere idle talk.’’ For th( 
definition given m philosophy, as in 
where the definitions are not disci 
tuitive — that is, can be demonstrated 
— ^whiie what are called definitions 
are only presented experimentally an 
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ally, tlie real and correct definition only appear- 
ing at the end as a result. 

How is it that philosophers show such a pre-# 
dilection for the mathematical form? It began 
even with Pythagoras, who indicated the principles 
of things with numbers. This was a thought 
inspired by genius. All that which is sensible 
and finite is concisely given in a number, and 
yet it indicates something determined, and its 
relation to something determined, which last, if 
also characterised by a number, assumes the same 
character of the spiritualised and infinite. Herein 
number is like ideas, which have the same char- 
acter and the same relation to one another. One 
can set forth with numbers in a very striking 
manner ideas as they manifest themselves in our 
soul and in nature, but the number always remains 
the number of the idea, and not the idea itself. 
The master understands this difference, but the 
scholar forgets it, and so transmits to other pupils 
only numerical hieroglyphics, mere ciphers, whose 
living meaning is lost, yet which are chattered 
until pedantic pride. This applies also to other 
elements of the mathematical form. The intel- 
lectual in its eternal action endures no fixation ; 
it will no more allow itself to be fixed by number 
than by the line, triangle, squaije, and circle. 
Thought can neither be numbered nor measured. 
As it is my task to facilitate the study of ^er- 
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man philosophy in France, I chiefly discuss those 
externals which always repel the ignorant beginner, 
®and I specially call the attention of writers who 
would bring Kant before the French public, that 
they omit that pait of his philosophy which only 
serves to combat the absurdities of the Wolfian 
philosophy. This controversy, which shows itself 
everywhere, can only cause confusion to a French 
reader, and profit him. nothing. I hear that Dr. 
Schon, a learned German in Paris, is busy vith 
a French edition of Kant. I have too favourable 
an opinion of the philosophical views of tins wiiter 
to believe that he has need of any such suggestion, 
and I expect from him a book both useful and 
important.^ 

The “Critique of Pure Keason’’ is, as I have said, 
the chief work of Kant, and his other writings 
may be regarded as such as can be passed by, or 
considered simply as commentaries on it. ^Vhat 
social meaning lies in this chief work may be 
found in the following remarks. 

Philosophers had, before Kant, reflected on the 
origin of knoi\ ledge, and took, as we have seen, 
two different paths, according to their choosing 
ideas It priori or a postenon^ but less was reflected 
on the cognitive faculty, or that of knowledge 
itself, and tlie comprehension o! our power of 

^i>The last two pas&ages aie wanting m the French version 
— Translator 
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knowing, or its limits. This was the task of 
Kant ; he submitted our faculty of knowledge to 
a pitiless search ; he sounded all the depth of this® 
faculty, and determined all its limits. Thus he 
found, of course, that we can know nothing at all 
about many things with which we once thought 
we were most intimately acquainted, which was 
very vexatious, and yet it is always advantageous 
to know what the things are of which we can know 
nothing. He who warns us against ways which 
lead to nothing does us a good service as the man 
who sets us on the right path. Kant proved that 
we know nothing of things as they are in and for 
themselves, and that we can have no knowledge 
of them except so far as they are reflected in our 
own soul. We are, therefore, quite like the pri- 
soners of whom Plato speaks so sadly in the seventh 
book of his Eepublic.’’ These wretches, chained 
neck and leg, so that they cannot turn their heads, 
sit in a dungeon which is open above, so as to give 
them some light. But this light comes from a fire 
which is burning above and behind them, and 
which is separated from them by a little wall. 
Along this wall people walk, bearing all kinds of 
statues and images of stone or wood, and con- 
versing together. But the poor prisoners can see 
nothing of these men, who are not so high as the 
wall, and though the statues rise above it, they 
only see of these the shadows which pass along 
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the wall before them. Therefore they take these 
shadows for the objects themselves, and, deceived 
#by the echo of their dungeon, believe that what 
they hear are the voices of the shadows. 

The previous philosophy, which had run about 
sniflSng at things, to collect and classify their 
characteristics, ended when Kant appeared He 
led back investigation into the human soul itself, 
and examined what was in it. Therefore it was 
with reason that he compared his philosophy with 
the method followed by Copernicus. In old times, 
when the world was made to stand still and the 
sun to turn round it, astronomical calculations 
went wrong; but when Copernicus I'eversed this 
arrangement, all went admirably. And once, 
reason, like the sun, circulated round the world 
of phenomena, and sought to enlighten it; but 
Kant bade the sun of reason stand still, and it 
obeyed him, and the world of phenomena turned 
around it, and was enlightened according to the 
measure in which it came within its sphere. 

Prom the few words with which I have indicated 
Kant’s task, every one will understand that I con- 
sider that part of his book in which he treats the 
so-called noumena and phenomena as the most 
important of all. Kant here makes a difference 
between the ^appearances of things and the things 
in themselves. Since we can only know anything 
of things so far as they appear to us, and as they 
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do not manifest themselves as they are, in and for 
themselves, Kant named things as they appear 
phenomena, and things in and for themselves ^ 
noumena. We can only know something of them 
as the former, nothing of them as the latter. 
Noumena are purely problematic ; we can neither 
say that they exist or do not. Yes, the word 
noumen jis only placed in antithesis to phcenomen, 
to be able to speak of things so far as they are 
knowable by ns without exercising our judgment 
on things which are not to be known. 

Kant therefore has not, like many teachers 
whom I will not name, divided things into pheno- 
mena and noumena, into things which exist for, 
and those which do not exist for us. This would 
be an Irish bull in philosophy. He only wished 
to give a conception of their limits. 

God is, according to Kant, a noumen. Therefore, 
according to his argument, that transcendental 
ideal being whom we have hitherto called God is 
nothing but an invention. It arose from a natural 
delusion. Yes, Kant shows how we can know 
nothing of that noumen or God, and how all future 
proof of his existence is impossible. We write 
the Dantean words, Leave hope behind,’’ over 
this portion of the “ Critique of Pure Eeason.'’ ^ 

e 

^ In the I’rench version the Italian original, Lasciate ogni 
spemnzai is given The reader may here obseive that all of 
Heme’s comments on German philosophers, as indeed on all 
VOL. I, K ® 
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I believe that tie reader will willingly excuse 
me from giving the popular disquisition of that 
^ part where the author treats of “ principles of the 
proof of speculative reason deducing the existence 
of a highest being ” Though the real refutation 
of these proofs takes small space, and does not 
occur till in the first half of the second volume, 
it is introduced from the first with the utmost 
foresight, and forms one of the main points of 
the book. It is connected with the Critique of all 
Speculative Theology, and there the last airy 
images of the deists perish. I must remark that 
Kant, while attacking the three principal proofs 
of the existence of God, that is to say, the onto- 
logical, cosmological, and physico-theological, in 
my opinion destroys the last two, but not the first. 
I do not know whether these terms are known here, 
and I give the passage from the “ Critique of Pure 
Eeason ” where Kant formulises their distinction. 

“There are only three possible proofs of the 
existence of God by speculative reason Every 
road which one can take with this intention must 
begin either from determined experience and 
the thereby recognised special adaptability of the 
world of sense, and rise from it according to the 

writers, are to be invariably taken with a, great deal of the salt 
of o.aiition and Sistrust. The majority of the students of Kant, 
that IS to say, of men who are far more deeply familiar with his 
works than was our author, utterly dissent from this conclusion 
of atheism. — Tjanslator 
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laws of causality to the supreme cause out of 
and above the world, or they have for basis only 
undetermined experience, that is, an existence, or 
else they make abstraction of all experience, and 
conclude altogether d pnori from mere ideas as 
to the existence of a highest cause. The first 
proof is the psycho-theological, the second the 
cosmological, and the third the ontological More 
there are not, and more can never be/’ 

After reading Kant’s principal book several 
times, I thought that I recognised that the con- 
flict against these persisting arguments for the 
existence of God lurks everywhere in them, and 
I would treat of them more fully were I not 
restrained by a religious feeling. When any one 
begins to discuss the existence of God, I expe- 
rience at once such a painful and anxious feel- 
ing, such an unceasing misery as I once felt in 
London, in New Bedlam, when T, surrounded by 
lunatics, lost sight of my guide. God is all which 
is,” and to doubt as to him is doubt of life itself 
and death. 

And just so much as the discussion of the 
existence of God is blamable, so much the more 
praiseworthy is the meditation on the nature of 
God. This meditation is a really divine service ; 
our soul is abstracted by it from the transitory 
and finite, and is rapt away to a consciousness 
of the primal goodness and eternal harmony. 
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TMs consciousness thrills through human feelings 
in prayer or in contemplating church symbols; 
^the thinker experiences this holy state of mind 
when practising that sublime intellectual power 
which we call reason, and whose highest task it 
is to seek into the nature of God Peculiarly 
religious men occupy themselves with this task 
from childhood ; they are mysteriously impelled 
to it by the first stir of reason.^ The author of 
these pages is conscious that he possessed most 
genially such an early, original religious feeling, 
and it has never left him. God was ever the 
beginning and the end of all my thoughts. If 
I now ask, ^‘What is God ? what is his nature ^ ” 
so as a little child I inquired, “ How is God ? what 
does he look like ? ” And then I could look all 
day long up into heaven, and was much troubled 
in the evening because I had never seen the 
holiest face of God, but always only grey, im- 
becile caricatures of clouds. And I was utterly 
confused with fragments of astronomy, which, 
during the rage and age of enlightenment, even 
the smallest children were not spared, and I could 
not sufficiently wonder that all these thousand 
millions of stars were earth globes as great and 
as beautiful as ours, and that over all this shining 
swarm of worlds there ruled a single God. I 

The end of this paragraph and the whole of the two which 
follow are wanting m the Prench version, 
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remember that once in a dream I saw God, far 
on high in the remotest distance. He smiled 
cheerfully out of a little heavenly window, af 
pious and aged face with a small Jewish beard, 
and he threw out much seed-corn, and the grains 
as they fell from heaven out into the endless 
space extended till they became real light-glean- 
ing, blooming, inhabited worlds, every one as great 
as ours. I could never forget that face. I often 
again in my dreams saw the cheerful old man 
throwing the world-seed down from his little 
heavenly window. I once even saw him cluck 
with his lips as our maid did when she threw 
the hens their barley. I could only see how the 
grains expanded to great shining world-balls, but 
the great hens, which perhaps were watching 
somewhere with open beaks to be fed with the 
world-balls, I could not see. 

You smile, dear reader, at the great hens. Yet 
this childish idea is not too remote from the con- 
ceptions of the maturest deists. To give an idea 
of the God beyond the world, the East and West 
have exhausted themselves in childish hyperboles, 
and the imagination of deists has tormented 
itself in vain with the infinitude of space and 
time. Here there is shown all their weakness, 
the nothingness of their views of#the creation, 
and their ideas of the nature of God. It troubles 
us but little when these ideas are destroyed ; and 
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tMs suffering Kant really inflicted on them by 
destroying their proofs of the existence of God. 

" Even the saving of the ontological proof would 
not avail deism much, for it is as available for 
Pantheism. To make myself more clearly under- 
stood, I remark that the ontological proof of it 
is that which Descartes adduces, and which was 
uttered long ago in the Middle Age by Anselm 
of Canterbury in a touching prayer. Yes, one 
may say that St. Augustin gave the ontological 
proof in his second book Be Lihero ArMirio. 

I refrain, as I have said, from any popular ex- 
l^ounding of the Kantian polemic against those 
proofs. I content myself by declaring that deism 
since then has vanished fr'om the realm of specu- 
lative reason. This funeral news will perhaps 
require some centuries to become generally known, 
but we have long been in mourning for it. Be 
]}rofundis. 

You think perhaps that we can go home now ! 
Not yet; by my soul! there is another piece to 
be played. After the tragedy comes the farce. 
Immanuel Kant has hitherto appeared as the grim 
inexorable philosopher ; he has stormed heaven, put 
all the garrison to the sword, the ruler of the world 
swims senseless^ in his blood; there is no more 

r 

O — ^ ' 

^ The following is here m the French \eision . “ Vous voyez 
ot^ndus sans ire les gardes-du-corps ontologiques, cosmo- 
logiques et psycoth4ologiques, la dditd elle-meme priv6e de 
demcnstration a succombd.*’ 
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mj mercy, or fatherly goodness, or future reward 
for present privations; the immortality of the 
soul is in its last agonies — death rattles and.e 
groans! And old Lampe stands by with his 
umbrella under his arm as a sorrowing spectator, 
and the sweat of anguish and tears run down 
his cheeks. Then Immanuel Kant is moved to 
pity, and shows himself not only a great philo- 
sopher, but a good man. He considers, and half 
good-naturedly and half ironically says — 

Old Lampe must have a God, or else the poor 
man cannot be happy; and people really ought 
to be happy in this world. Practical common- 
sense declares that Well, memetwegcn, for all 
I care, let practical reason guarantee the exist- 
ence of a God.” 

And in consequence of this argument, Kant 
distinguishes between theoretical reason and prac- 
tical reason, and with the latter, as with a magic 
wand, revives the corpse of deism, which theo- 
retical reason had slain.^ 

Did Kant undertake this resurrection out of 
love to old Lampe or for fear of the police ? Or 
did he really act from conviction? Or did he, 
after destroying every proof of the existence of 
a God, really wish to show us how dangerous 


^ French version, il ressuscite le Dien que la raison theoriqne 
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and doubtful it is, if we can know nothing of 
the existence of God? Therein he managed as 
wisely as did my Westphalian friend, who, after 
he had broken and extinguished all the street- 
lamps in the Grohnderstrasse in Gottingen, de- 
livered unto us, standing in darkness, a long 
lecture on the practical necessity of the lamps 
which he had theoretically smashed, to show us 
that without them we could see nothing. 

I have already mentioned that the “ Ciitique of 
Pure Eeason ” caused no sensation whatever when 
it appeared. It was not till several years had 
passed, and after several intelligent philosophers 
had written regarding it, that it excited the atten- 
tion of the public. Then, in 1789, nothing else 
was heard of in Germany save the Kantian philo- 
sophy, and it had in abundance to redundance its 
commentaries, chrestomathies, explanations, criti- 
cisms and defences. It is enough to cast a glance 
at the catalogue of philosophical works, and it will 
be seen that the innumerable works which then 
appeared on Kant abundantly indicate the in- 
tellectual movement which this one man origi- 
nated. Some show a foaming enthusiasm, others 
bitter discontent, many an open-mouthed antici- 
pation of the result of this spiritual revolution. 
We had outbreaks in the intelle'ctual world, even 
as you had in the material, and we were as much 
fired and inspired at the tearing down of ancient 
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dogmatism as you were at the storming of the 
Bastile. And there were also in our case only a 
few old invalids who defended dogmatism — that • 
is, the Wolfian philosophy. It was a revolution 
whereunto horrors were not wanting. In the 
party of the past, the really good Christians were 
the foremost in such cruelty; yes, they longed 
for still greater horrors, that the measure might 
be full to overflowing, so that the counter-revolu- 
tion might the sooner come as a necessary reac- 
tion. We too had our pessimists in philosophy, as 
you had in politics ; and as there were people in 
France who declared that Eobespierre was only 
an agent of Pitt, many pessimists went as far 
by us in self-delusion as to believe that Kant 
was in secret understanding with them, and had 
destroyed the hitherto existing proofs of the exist- 
ence of God, so that the world might see that no 
one can ever attain to a knowledge of God by 
means of reason, and that heie, too, we must 
hold to revealed religion 

Kant brought about this great intellectual 
movement not so much by the contents of his 
writings as by the critical spirit which pervaded 
them, and which now penetrated all science. 
Every branch of learning was inspired by it; 
even poetry did not escape the influen«e. Schiller, 
for instance, was a powerful Kantian, and his 
views of art are impregnated by the spirit of 
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the Kantian philosophy.^ Yet this philosophy 
was yery injurious to belles-lettres and the fine 
arts on account of its abstract dryness.^ For- 
tunately it did not get into cookery. 

The Germans do not readily yield to emotion, 
but once under way they press on with the most 
stubborn perseyerance to the end. So we showed 
ourselves in religion ; so we manifested ourselves 
in philosophy. Shall we be as logically progres- 
sive in politics ? ^ 

Germany had been led by Kant into the philo- 
sophic road ; so philosophy became a national cause. 
A brave array of great thinkers sprang up as 
if by magic from the German soil. And if, as 
happened in the French Eevolution, German philo- 
sophy should ever find its Thiers and Mignet, 
its history will afford remarkable reading, w-'hich 
the German will peruse with pride and the French 
with amazement. 

Among the disciples of Kant, Johann Gottliel) 
Fichte soon distinguished himself. 

^ Campbell, the English poet, also felt this influence, and 
went to Germany for the purpose of studying the philosophy 
of Kant. 

- Where true poetic genius exists, studies which severely 
discipline perfect it. Heme himself illu&tiates this. 

^ This, when written, was a w se, far-sceing, or even deeply 
prophetic lemark, for there were few indeed at the time who 
supposed that overmuch thought would ever be followed by 
practical action. Heme took the idea from the results of Samt- 
Simomsm. 
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I almo&t despair of being able to give a correct 
idea of this man. In Kant we had only to study 
a book. But here, beside the book, we have also 
a man to consider — a man in whom thought and 
mind are one and the same, and in such grand 
unity did they work upon the world of his time. 
We have, therefore, not only a philosophy to in- 
vestigate, but also a character, by which they are 
equally limited ; and to understand the influence 
of both, we need some sketch of what were the 
influences of the time. What an extensive prob- 
lem ! Certainly we may be held excused should 
we here give but scanty indication. 

To begin with, it is very difflcult to give an 
idea of the thoughts of Fichte. Here we come at 
once to certain difliculties, which concern not only 
the content, but also the form and method, both 
being things with which we shall gladly make the 
stranger acquainted. First of all, the Fichtean 
method. This was in the beginning taken alto- 
gether from Kant, but it was soon changed, from 
the nature of circumstances. Kant produced 
only a critique, that is, something negative, but 
Fichte had later a system, and consequently 
something positive to put forward. On account 
of this want of a determined system, many have 
declared that the j^hilosophy of Kant has no claim 
to be called a philosophy. So far as Kant him- 
self is concerned they were right, but not as 
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regards the Kantians, who deduced from the 
treatises aud principles of their master an all- 
sufficient array of well-based systems. In his 
earlier writings, Fichte, as I said, remained true 
to the Kantian method, so that his first treatise, 
which appeared anonymously, might be attributed 
to Kant. But when Fichte had later set forth 
a system, he fell into a zealous self-willed passion 
for construction, and so having constructed a 
world, he began as earnestly and wilfully as ever 
to demonstrate from top to bottom how the con- 
struction was conducted. In these processes 
Fichte manifests what may be called an abstract 
passion. Subjectivity predominates in his manner 
of teaching as well as in the system itself. Kant, 
however, lays thought before him, dissects it, 
analyses it into its finest fibres, and his “ Critique 
of Pure Season ” is at the same time an anatomical 
theatre of intellect. He himself always remains 
cold and impassive, like a true surgeon. 

As the method, so is the form of Fichte’s 
writings. It is living, but it has all the faults of 
life — it is restless and confusing. In order to be 
animated, Fichte scorned the usual terminology of 
philosophers, which seemed to him to be a dead 
thing; but he is on this account all the more 
difficult tor comprehend. And he had peculiar 
fancies on this subject of comprehension. While 
‘^einhold thought as he did, Fichte declared that 
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Eo one understood Hm better than Eeinhold; 
but when the latter left his school, Fichte de- 
clared that the latter had never understood him. 
When he differed from Kant, he put it into print 
that Kant had never understood himself. Here 
I touch upon a comic point in our philosophers 
in this, that they incessantly complain that they 
are not understood. When Hegel lay on his 
death-bed he said, ^‘Only one man ever under- 
stood me;’’ but added immediately after, “and 
he did not understand me either,” 

As regards intrinsic value in and for itself, 
the Fichtean philosophy is of little importance. 
It has furnished society with no result.^ Only 
so far as it is one of the most remarkable phases 
of German philosophy, only so far as it sets forth 
the fruitlessness of Idealism in its last deduc- 
tions, and only so far as it supplies the necessary 


^ As regards these “intrinsic’’ valuations of Heme, it is 
almost unnecessary to remark that from the Evolutionaiy or 
Darwinian standpoint of pure science, all metaphysical systems 
whatever, from those of Descartes, or as far back as we please, 
down to the latest dregs of Hegelianism, are all equally value- 
less. As regards their importance in influencing current thought 
and literature or art, that is an entirely different matter. The 
same may be said of all superstitions, religious laws, or any 
“spiritual” causes or influences. Heine subsequently very 
much contradicts himself as regards the assertion^that Fichte’s 
philosophy “furnished society yuth no result.’' Its influence 
m its time was very great, and Heme himself declares that 
“ demoli«<hed all the past.” — Translator, 
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transition to the natural philosophy or science of 
the present day, is the Pichtean philosophy of 
some interest. But as its tenor and substance is 
rather historical and scientific than socially im- 
portant, I will give it in as few words as possible. 

The problem which Fichte proposed is, -“What 
grounds have we for assuming that conceptions 
{Vm'stellungen) of things correspond to things 
out of us^” And he answers this by saying, 
“All things only have reality to us in our 
mind.” 

The Wissenscha/tsleJm or “ Doctrine of Science ” 
was Fichte’s chief work, as the “ Critique of Pure 
Eeason ” had been that of Kant. The one is a 
continuation of the other. The “Doctrine of 
Science” leads the soul into itself. But where 
Kant analysed, Fichte constructs. His book begins 
with an abstract formula, I=I ; it creates and de- 
velops the world from the depth of the soul ; it 
brings the separated parts together ; it retraces the 
path to abstraction till it reaches the world of 
phenomena. This world the mind can therefore 
understand as the necessary actions or workings 
of intelligence. 

There is also the peculiar diflSculty with Fichte 
that he assumes that the mind observes itself while 
in action. ^The “ I ” considers fis own intellectual 
workings while executing them. Thought watches 
Itself while it thinks, while it gets warmer and 
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warmer to tlie scalding-point.^ TMs operation 
reminds ns of the monkey cooking his own tail in 
a copper kettle. For he thinks that the real art 
of cooking consists not only in cooking objectively, 
but that he shall be also subjectively conscious of 
the cooking. 

It is remarkable that the Fxchtean philosophy 
always had to endure much from satire. I once 
saw a caricature which represented a Fichtean 
goose. It had so great a liver that the poor 
creature no longer knew whether it was goose or 
liver. On its belly was written I=I Jean Paul 
ridiculed the Fichtean philosophy most cruelly in 
a book entitled Clavis Fiohteam.^ That Idealism 
in its logical deduction should deny the reality of 


^ A process which Heme himself very often unconsciously 
illustrates, as in this instance, by the needless repetition of an 
idea till it becomes intolerable. Here we have the simple 
assertion that the mind observes itself in action given three 
times m succession. — Translator. 

2 Heine never really comprehended that sparrows and wasps 
pick at the best and ripest fruit, or that a writer who can sting, 
or render another a laughing-stock for fools, is not on that 
account the better and greater intellect of the two. All the 
ridicule directed against Fichte (Hichter’s included) was of a 
very stupid and wooden character, not nearly equal to what 
had been levelled long before at Berkeley, who was also as gene- 
rally vulgarly misunderstood, and is by some misunderstood to 
this day. Goethe, to* judge by his jests on Fichte in Faust 
and in a letter which Heine quotes, would appear to have had 
no intelligence of the latter’s method, and to have thought that 
be really denied the reality of mdi^tUT.—Tmnslator. ^ 
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matter, seemed to the public at large a joke which 
was carried too far ; so we heartily ridicriled the 
* K-chtean I which brought forth the whole world 
of phenomena by merely thinking. Our jesters 
also made the most of a misunderstanding which 
became too popular for me to pass it by. The 
multitude understood that the Tichtean I means 
the I of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, and that this 
individual I ignored all other existences. “ What 
impudence!” cried the good people; “the man 
does not believe that we exist — we, who are far 
more corpulent than he is, and who as burgo- 
masters and official actuaries are by far his 
superiors.” The ladies asked, “But he at least 
believes in the existence of his wife?” “No.” 
“ And Mrs. Fichte puts up with that 1 ” 

The Fichtean I is, however, no individual I, 
but the universal I or Me — ^that is, the universal I 
of creation^ arrived at self-consciousness. The 
Fichtean thinking is not the thought of an in- 
dividual or of a determinate man who is called 
Johann Gottheb Fichte ; it is rather a universal 
thinking which manifests itself in an individual. 
Thus, as one says “it rains,” “it lightens,” so 
Fichte would not say “I think,” but thinks,” 
“the universal thought thinks in me.” 

In a comparison of the FrencE Eevolution with 
German philosophy, I once, more in jest than in 

V “Das zum Bewusstsem gekommene aligememe Welt-Ich,” 
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earnest, likened Fichte to Napoleon. But in reality 
there are here certain striking analogies. After 
the Kantians had finished their reign of terror and , 
of destruction, Fichte appeared, as did Napoleon 
after the Convention, and in like manner demo- 
lished all the past with a Critique of Pure Eeason. 
Napoleon and Fichte represented the great inex- 
orable J, according to which thought and deed are 
one and the same, and the colossal structures which 
both erected indicate colossal wills. But by the 
excesses of this will these buildings soon perished, 
and the doctrine of Science and the Empii’e passed 
away as rapidly as they had risen.^ 

The Empire has now a place only in history, 
but the impulse which the Emperor caused in the 
world is still in action, and our present time lives 
in it. So it was with the Fichtean philosophy. 

It has quite passed away, but men’s souls are still 
moved by the thoughts which Fichte exiu’essed, 
and the result of his teaching has been incal- 
culable. If the whole transcendental philosophy 
was an error, there still lived in Fichte’s works a 
proud independence, a love of freedom, a manly 

^ The parallel between France in material political develop 
ment and Germany in thought, which forms the of this 

book, IS worked out with a skill and delicacy which could only 
have been shown by » poet, and which would probably never 
have occurred to any poet save Heme. And oiie of the most 
biiiliant and admirable points of its appearance is this com- 
parison of Fichte to Napoleon . — Translator 
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dignity, wliicli exerted, especially ou youtli, a 
wkolesome iuii nonce. Field eV I was ])erfectly in 
, accordance with liis unWadiiig, stiff-necked, iron 
character. The doctrine of such an almighty i 
could perhaps only spiing From such a character, 
and that character must, rooting itself more deeply 
in such a doctrine, become more iullexible, more 
unyielding, more iron-like.^ 

What a terror must this man have been to the 
senseless sceptics, the frivolous eclectics, and the 
moderates of every line ! His whole life was a 
battle. The history of his youth is a series of 
sorrows and anxieties, as it is with that of all 
our great men. Poverty sits by their cradles and 
rocks them till they are grown up, and this squahd 
nurse remains their true companion through life. 

Nothing is more touching than to see how 
Fichte, the proud-wiHed man, tried to torment 
himselE along through life by private tutorship; 
for he could not find even such pitiable daily 
bread in his own country, and must go to Warsaw. 
There the old story repeated ; the tutor does not 
please my lady, or perhaps her lady’s-maid; his 
bows and scrapings are not graceful enough, or 
not sufficiently French, and he is found incapable 

^ These are true words well spoken, but, as I have remarked, 
they are m flat^ontradiction to the author’s prev lous assertion 
that ‘‘ the Tichtean philosophy is of little importance, and has 
furnished society with no lesiilt.” No man ever had more in- 
fluence in Germany in his time than Fichte.— 

ft 
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of undertaking tke education of a small Polish, 
gentleman. So Joliann Gottlieb Piclite is turned 
away like a lackey, and can kardly get from Ms • 
master the scanty means of departure. So he 
leaves Warsaw and wanders to Konigsberg, in- 
spired by youthful enthusiasm and a desire to 
meet Kant. The meeting of these two men is 
in every respect interesting, and I do not think 
that I can better set them forth than by giving 
a fragment from Fichte’s diary, which is con- 
tained in a biography of him which was recently 
published by his son. 

“On the 25th of July I left for Konigsberg 
with a waggoner, and arrived there on the ist 
of August, without having met with anything 
remarkable. On the 4th I visited Kant, who 
showed no great warmth in his reception I, 
without subscribing, attended his lectures, and 
was somewhat disappointed, for his deliveiy is 
dull or drowsy. 

“ Meanwhile I write this record : — 

“I have desired to have a serious conference 
with Kant, but found no means of efEecting it. 
At last it occurred to me to write a ^ Critique ol 
all the Revelations,’ and to send it to him as a 
letter of recommendation. I began it on the 
13th, and have since then worked at^it without 
ceasing. When it was finished, on the i8th of 
August, I sent the work to Kant, and went on"* 
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the 2StIi to learn Ms opinion of it* He received 
mo with great affability, and seemed to be very 
^ imich pleased with the treatise* We did not have 
a formal philosophical discussion ; as regarded my 
doubts, he referred me to his ' Critique of Pure 
Reason/ and the Court-preacher Schnte, whom I 
should at once visit. On the 26tli I dined at 
KanPs with Professor Sommer, and found my 
host a very agreeable and witty man ; it was for 
the first time to-day that I recognised in him the 
traits worthy of the genius which abounds in his 
writings. 

August 27. — I ended this journal after having 
made the extracts from KanPs lectures on An- 
thropology which Herr von S. had lent me. I 
also resolve to regularly continue this journal 
every evening before going to sleep, and to set 
down in it everything interesting which I meet, 
but especially traits of character and observations. 

August the 2W1, evening . — I begun yesterday to 
revise my Critique, and had some really good deep 
thoughts, but which — more's the pity !— convinced 
me that my first sketch was utterly superficial. 
To-day I washed to continue my new investiga- 
tions, but my imagination was so excited, that I 
could do nothing all day. In my present con- 
dition this is nothing strange! have reckoned 
that I can subsist here only fourteen days more, 
it is true that I have been in such embarrass- 
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ments before, but then it was in my native land, 
and what with increasing years and a more ^ 
pressing sense of honour, it %s harder to endure. 

I have made no resolution, nor can I come to any. 

I will not open my heart to Pastor Borowski, to 
whom Kant sent me ; if I must do so, it shall only 
be to Kant himself. 

On the 29th I went to Borowski, and found 
him a really good, honourable man. He proposed 
a condition which is not, however, very certain, 
and which does not altogether please me, but his 
frank and open manner drew from me the con- 
fession that I was hard pressed for a place. He 
advised me to go to Professor W. I have not 
been able to work to-day. The next day I went 
to W., and then to the Oourt-preacher Schulz. 
Chances by the first are not very favourable, but 
he spoke of a situation as a family tutor in Cour- 
land, which only dire need would compel me to 
accept. Afterwards to the court-preacher, where 
I was, at first, received by his wife. He appeared 
afterwards, buried in mathematical circles, but 
when he heard my name distinctly, he became, 
owing to Kant’s recommendation, all the more 
friendly. He has an angular Prussian face, but 
honourable feeling and good-nature itself gleam 
from every feature. There I also became ac- 
quainted with Herr Braunlich and his proUgis,^ 
Count Danhof, Herr Buttner, nephew of tl^e 
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Oourt-preaclier, and a young savant from Nurem- 
berg, Herr Ebrard, a good and sensible person, 
but without knowledge of life or of the world. 

“ On the 1st of September I formed a firm reso- 
lution which I would communicate to Kant. A 
situation as tutor, however unwilling I am to 
accept it, is not to be found, and the uncertainty 
of my position hinders me from working at my 
ease, or from benefiting by social intercourse with 
my friends; therefore, back again to my homo! 
The small loan which I need for that, I may, per- 
haps, obtain by Kant’s aid. But on the way to 
him to make this request, my courage failed I 
determined to write to him. In the evening 1 
was invited to the court-preacher’s, where I passed 
the time very pleasantly. On the 2nd I finished 
the letter to Kant, and sent it.” 

Eemarkable as this letter is, I cannot make up 
my mind to give it in French. I think I feel 
blushes on my cheeks, and as if I were called on 
to relate the most delicate family secrets to stran- 
gers. Despite my efforts to live in the French 
way of the world, despite my philosophic cosmo- 
politanism, old Germany and its bourgeois feeling 
is always in my heart. Enough ! I cannot give 
that letter, and I merely mention that Immanuel 
Kant was 'so poor, that he, notwithstanding the 
, heartrending, touching tone of that letter, could 
got lend Johann Gottlieb Fichte any money. But 
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the latter was not in the least vexed, as may be 
inferred from the words of his journal, which we 
here continue. 

“ On the 3rd September I was invited to Kant’s. 
He received me with his usual frankness, but said 
he had not as yet come to any determination re- 
garding my request, and that he would be quite 
unable to do anything for fourteen days to come 
What charming candour! Moreover, he raised 
difficulties as to my plans, which proved that he 
does not very well understand our position in 
Saxony. Now for days I have done nothing, but 
I null work after this, and leave the rest to God. 

“On the 6th I was invited to Kant’s house. 
He proposed to me to sell the publisher Hartung, 
through Pastor Borowski, my manuscript of the 
‘ Critique of all the Eevelations.’ When I spoke of 
revising it he said, ‘ It is well written.’ Can this 
be true ? and yet Kant says so ! However, he 
declined my first request. 

“The loth I was at dinner, the mid-day meal, 
with Kant. Nothing was said of our affairs. 
Magister Gensichen was present, and we had a 
very general and at times very interesting con- 
versation, Kant being always the same to me. 

“ The 1 3th I wished to work and did nothing. 
My disheartenment is too much forme! How 
will all this end ? Where shall I be eight days 
hence ? Then all my money will be spent ! ” 
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After much wandering, and after a long delay- 
in Switzerland, Fichte at last found a firm place 
' in Jena, and from this time his brilliant period 
begins. Jena and Weimar, two Sason towns 
which are only a few leagues apart, were then 
the centre of intellectual life in Germany. The 
Court and poetry were in Weimar, in Jena the 
University and philosophy ; in the one the great 
poets, in the other the great scholars of our 
country were to be seen. In 1794 Fichte began 
his course of lectures in Jena. The date is sig- 
nificant, and explains not only the spirit of his 
writings at that time, but also the trials and tribu- 
lations to which he was subsecpiently exposed, and 
to which he succumbed four years later. For 
in 1798 there rose against him the outcry of 
atheism, which attracted intolerable persecutions, 
and caused him to leave Jena. This event, the 
most remarkable in Fichte’s life, has a general 
importance, and I cannot pass it over in silence. 
And here Fichte’s views as to the nature of God 
are appropriately in place. 

In the Philosophical Journal which Fichte then 
published he printed an article entitled “ Develop- 
ment of the Idea of Eeligion,” which had been sent 
to him by a certain Forberg, who was a school- 
master in Sahlfeld. To this he added a short ex- 
planatory treatise with the title “ The foundation 
of our faith in a divine government of the world,” 
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Tte two articles were at once seized by the 
Grovernment o£ the Elector of Saxony ^ under the 
accusation of atheism. At the same time there * 
was sent from Dresden to the court of Weimar 
a requisition enjoining the severe punishment of 
Professor Eichte. The Court of Weimar would 
not, of course, let itself be led astray by any such 
demand, but Fichte on this occasion made the 
greatest blunders For he addressed an appeal 
to the public without license from the proper 
authority, which was the cause that the Govern- 
ment of Weimar, displeased and under external 
pressure, could not well avoid inflicting a mild 
reprimand on the professor who had been so in- 
considerate in his expressions. But Fichte, who 
believed himself to be altogether in the right, 
would not calmly submit to such reprimand, and 
left Jena. To judge by his letters, he was very 
much pained by the conduct of two men whose 
official positions made them very influential in 
his affair, and these men were His Dignity the 
Chief Consistorial CouncDler von Herder, and His 
Excellence the Privy-Connciller von Goethe. But 
both were abundantly justified. It is touching 
to read in the posthumous letters of Herder 
how the poor man had his own troubles and 
trials with the candidates of theology, who, after 
having studied in Jena, came before him in 


^ Aursachsischen Begiernng. 
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Weimar to undergo esamination as Protestant 
preachers. He dared not ask them a question 
as to Christ the Son ; he was only too glad when 
they would admit the existence of the Father. 
As for Goethe, he expresses himself as follows 
in his Memoirs on this suhiect ; — 

“After the departure from Jena of Eeinhold, 
who was justly regarded as a great loss for the 
Academy, Fichte was boldly, or rather audaciously, 
invited to take his place. This professor had set 
forth his views with grandeur, but not always 
with tact, regarding the most important affairs of 
morals, manners, and state. He was one of the 
ablest individuals ever seen, and there was no- 
thing to blame in his opinions regarded from a 
higher point of view; but how could he get on 
on equal terms with a world which he regarded as 
his own creation and possession ? 

“As be had been limited regarding the time 
which he wished to appropriate for lecturing on 
week-days, he undertook to deliver them on 
Sundays, which attempt found many hindrances 
The little and great annoyances which resulted 
from all this were hardly allayed and alleviated, 
not without inconvenience to higher authorities, 
when his declarations as to God and Divine 
things, in which he had better have kept silent, 
attracted from without annoying agitation. 

“ Fichte had ventured in his Phtlosoplm Jour- 
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naJ to exjn’PS'? liimn If n ^aiding (u»tl ami tilings 
Divine in a manner which setnm tl contradictory to 
that nsnally empkyed. fie wa*? blamed, and his* 
defence in no nay hetteied the affair, because he 
went pa''tionately to work, never suspecting how 
innch kind fudiiig exited in Ids favour, although 
people knew so veil lion to inteipret his thoughts 
and nords. This tliej could not of course say 
to him straightforwardly, and cpiite as little that 
one wished ever little to aid him out of the 
difiiculty. Aiguing tor and against, surmising 
and declaring, confirmatiuim and resolutions, fluc- 
tuated m many uncertain contradictory speeches 
at the Academy; there was question of a Minis- 
terial remonstrance, and of nothing loss than a 
reprimand which Fichte was to expect. At this, 
losing all self-control, he thought himself iustified 
in addressing apassionate memorial to the Ministry, 
in which he, assuming that the report of a repri- 
mand was authentic, declared with petulance and 
defiance that he would never endure it ; that he 
would rathiT, without further delay, leave the 
Academy, and that in sirch a case not only would 
he resign, but with Mm several other distinguished 
professors. 

“After this, of course, all good-will regarding 
him was checked — yes. paralysed.* Here there 
was no way out, no intermediation possible, and 
the mildest course was to give him without delSy 
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Ms dismissal. And it was not till the matter 
was past mending that he learned the turn 
’’ which would gladly have been given to it, and he 
was obliged to regret his rash haste, as we did 
also.” 

Is not all this the Ministerial, smootMng-over, 
hnshing-up Goethe to the very life ? All which 
he blames in his heart is that Fichte did not ex- 
press himself more gradually. He does not blame 
the thoughts, but their words. That deism had 
been destroyed in the German world of thought 
since the time of Kant was, as I have said, a 
secret known to every one, and yet a secret which 
must not be cried in the market-place Goethe 
was no more of a deist than was Fichte, for he 
was a Pantheist, but it was precisely on the heights 
of Pantheism that Goethe could pei’ceive the inde- 
fensibility of the Fichtean philosophy, at which a 
smile must have passed over his gentle lips. To 
the Jews, who are in the end all deists, Fichte 
must have been a torment ; to the great heathen 
he was only a folly.^ The Great Heathen is the 


^ What does not appeal to have struck Heme as most dis- 
creditable to all concerned m this affaii of Pichte is the fact 
thatj among all his dear and distinguished friends, there was 
not one, according to Goethe’s declaiatioUj to tell him plainly 
how affairs stood'- There was “too much delicacy , . . one could 
not of course speak to him straightforwardly j ” so he was 
avowed to believe himself to be friendless and oppressed, till 
the catastrophe came, “ and then we were all so Sony i ” 
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name applied in Germany to Goethe, but it is not 
altogether appropriate. The heathenism of Goethe 
is marvellously modernised. His strong heathen • 
nature shows itself in clear shai’p conceptions of 
all external appearances, all colours and forms; 
but Christianity has at the same time gifted him 
with deeper intelligence ; in spite of his struggling 
resistance, it initiated him into the mysteries of 
the spirit-world ; he has drunk the blood of Christ, 
and this taught him the most secret voices in 
Nature, like Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied, who 
at once understood the voices of the birds when 
a drop of the dragon’s blood had touched his lips. 

It is wonderful how Goethe’s heathen nature was 
penetrated by our most ancient sentimentalism, 
how the antique marble beat with a modern pulse, 
and how he could feel the sorrows of a young 
Werther as vividly as the joys of an antique Greek 
god. The Pantheism of Goethe is therefore very 
different from that of the heathen. To express 
myself briefly, he was the Spinoza of poetry. All 
of Goethe's poems are saturated with the same 
spirit which breathes in the works of Spinoza. 
That Goethe was utterly given up to the doctrine 
of Spinoza admits oi no doxibt. He busied him- 
self with it all his life ; he has partly confessed it 
in the beginning f)f his Memoirs as wipH as in the 
recently published last volume of the same work. 

I do not I’emember now where it was that I one? 
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read ttat Herder, vexed at tMs endless occupation 
with Spinoza, cried one day, “ I wish that Goethe 
''would for once take some other Latin hook in hand 
than that of Spinoza ! ” But this applies not only 
to Goethe, but to many of his friends who were 
subsequently known more or less as poets, and 
who in their earlier days cultivated Pantheism, 
and this flourished in German art long ere it ruled 
among us as a philosophical theory. Even in 
Fichte’s time, when Ideahsm attained its sub- 
limest height, it was overthrown in the realm 
of art, and then there arose that art-resolution 
which is not yet at an end, and which began 
with the strife of the Romantic and the old 
Classic regime in the Schlegel uprising.^ 

In fact, our first romantic writers were inspired 
by a Pantheistic impulse which they themselves did 
not understand. The feeling, which they believed 
was a home-sickness for the Catholic Mother- 
Church, had a deeper source than they dreamed, 
and their real reverence and prepossession for the 
traditions of the Middle Age, for its popular 
superstition, devildom, magic-work, and witch- 
craft, was all a suddenly awakened but unconscious 
yearning again for the Pantheism of the old Ger- 
mans, and what they worshipped in the basely 


1 The words mit den ScMei/d’ schcn Emeutui are omitted m 
tflie French \ersion. 
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defiled aud misciiievously mutilated form was 
really the aute-Ohristian religion of their fathers. 
Here I must refer again to my first book, where I 
showed how Christianity absorbed the elements 
of the old German religion ; how these, with dis- 
graceful transformations, were still retained in 
iropular medimval belief, so that the old worship 
of Nature was regarded as mere vile sorcery, the 
old gods being changed to devils of ugliness, and 
the chaste priestesses to wild witches. The errors 
of our early romantic writers should from this 
point be more gently judged than is usually done. 
They would fain restore the Catholic condition of 
the Middle Age, because they felt that in it there 
were still preserved many of the sacred relics of 
their earliest ancestors and of the glories of their 
first nationality. It was these mutilated and 
dishonoured remains which so sympathetically 
attracted their feelings, and they hated the Pro- 
testantism and Liberalism which both strove to 
destroy the entire Catholic past. 

Of all which I will speak in another place. Here 
I have only to mention that so soon as in the time 
of Kchte Pantheism forced itself into German 
art, that even the Catholic romantic writers un- 
consciously followed this course, and that Goethe 
announced it most»di&tinctly. This is to be found 
even in Wertlur, where he yearns for a rapt and 
loving identity with Nature. In Fa%(st he seeks - 
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to ally himself to Nature in a daringly mystical, 
direct manner. He evokes the secret powers of 
• earth by the magic formulas of the HollenKwang 
or Hell-compulsion.^ But it is in the ballads of 
Goethe that this Pantheism shows itself most 
charmingly and purely. Here the doctrine of 
Spinoza has broken from the mathematical chry- 
salis, and flutters round us as a Goetheau song. 
Hence the rage of our orthodox and pietists 
against these poems. They grasp with their pious 
bear’s paws at this butterfly which constantly flies 
from them ; it is so delicately ethereal, so winged 
with perfume. Ye Pz'euch can fonn no concep- 
tion of it unless you know the language. These 
Goethean songs have a mocking magic which is 


^ In the Prench version the following liiHiS are added . — 

“II conjure les forces secretes de la terre par les formules du 
Hoelleuzwang, livre do niagie, qu’on m'a montre un jour dans 
une vieile bibliothdque de couvent, on il etait enchainc ; ie titie 
represente le roi du feu, aux levres duquel pend pen d’un 
cadenas, et sur sa tote est perche un coibeau tenant dans son bee 
la bagnette divmatoire.” 

Heine’s identification of Nature and a belief in spirits and 
fames, &c., and Pantheism is so often repeated, that it is worth 
while to observe that Pantheism is properly a result or inference 
from the former, and is not found at all in the earlier stage. 
The savage begins by believing that a spiiit is in the tree or 
rock or fountain, and when this extends to everything, some 
thinker deduces from the belief a conctision that all is one. 
That is, Polytheism is the foundation of Pantheism, or its basis, 
not simply Pantheism itself, although it may live on and in it 
lis a part. — Translator, 
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\iidescribable. The harmonious verses wind round 
the heart like a tender true love ; the word em- 
braces while the heart kisses thee ! 

We do not at all perceive in Goethe’s conduct 
to Fichte any of the mean motives which many 
of his contemporaries set forth in much meaner 
words. They did not understand the different 
natures of the two men. The mildest misunder- 
stood Goethe’s indifference when Fichte was subse- 
quently hard pressed and persecuted ; and they did 
not see into Goethe’s situation. This giant was 
Minister in a dwarf German state ; he could not 
move naturally or freely. It was said of the 
seated Jupiter of Phidias in Olympia, that should 
he stand u]), he would burst through the roof. 
This was quite Goethe’s situation in Weimar ; if 
he had suddenly risen from his quietly seated 
repose, he would have broken through the state- 
gable, or what was more likely, would have hit his 
head against it. And should he risk this for a 
' doctrine which was not merely erroneous but also 
ridiculous ? The German Jupiter remained quietly 
seated, and calmly allowed himself to be rever- 
enced and incensed. 

It would lead me too far from my subject 
should I, from the point of the art interests of 
those times, consider more closely tfce conduct 
of Goethe regarding this accusation as to -Fichte. 
In favour of the latter it can only be said that 

VOL, I, M 
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the complaint was really a pretest, and that poli- 
, tical persecution lurked behind it. A theologian 
may indeed be indicted for atheism, because he is 
in duty bound to teach certain doctrines ; but a 
philosopher has pledged himself to no such obli- 
gations, he cannot thus bind himself, and his 
thoughts are as free as the birds in the air. It 
is perhaps unjust that I, to spare my own feelings 
and those of others, do not here cite everything 
which supports and justifies this accusation. 1 
will here give only one of the doubtful passages 
from the inculpated essay. 

‘‘ Livinsf and workins: moral order is God him- 
seif; we need no otlier God, and can comprehend 
no other. There is no foundation in reason for 
departing from that moral cosmos,^ and, by means 
of a deduction from effect to cause, assume a 
special being as that cause. The original under- 
standing certainly does not confirm this deduction 
and knows no such special being ; only a philo- 
sophy which misunderstands itself can do so.” 

As is peculiar to obstinate men, Fichte in his 
appeal to the j)ublic, and in his judicial reply, 
expressed himself even more hardly and harshly, 
and indeed with expressions which wound our 
deepest feelings. We who believe in a real God, 
who reveals himself to our senses in infinite ex- 
tension, and to our souls in infinite thoughts — 

0 ’ o 


^ “ Weltordming.^’ — ”Ordre moral de Fimivers.’ 
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W6 whio konour and adore a visible God in 
Nature, and perceive His invisible voice in onr^ 
own spirit — we are painfully repulsed by the 
coarse words with which Fichte declares, even 
ironically, that God is a mere cobweb of the 
brain. It is indeed doubtful whether Fichte is 
inspired by irony or mere madness when he 
disengages our dear God so absolutely from all 
material attributes, that he even denies his 
existence because existence is an idea of the 
senses, and only possible as such. The doctrine 
of science, he declares, knows no other existence 
save the sensible; and as a being can only be 
ascribed to subjects of experience, this predi- 
cate cannot be affirmed of God. Therefore the 
Fichtean God has no existence; he is not; he 
manifests himself only as pure action, as an order 
of events, as ordo ordinans, as the world or 
universal law. 

In this wise Idealism filtered the Godhead so 
long through all possible abstractions, till at last 
nothing of it remained. From this time forth, as 
with you in place of a king, so with us as regards 
God, Law alone ruled supreme. 

But which is the most absurd, a loi atliie, a law 
which has no Gpd, or a diew lo%^ a God who is 
only a law ? 

The Idealism of Fichte is one of the mosj 
colossal errors which the mind of man e^er 
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Latcked out. It is more godless and dainnaHe 
than the coarsest Materialism. What is here 
called in Prance the atheism of the Materialists 
would be, as I could easily prove, always some- 
thing morally edifying, something of trusting 
piety in comparison to the results of the Pichtean 
Transcendental-Idealism. Thus much I know, 
that both are detestable to me. Both views are 
anti-poetic. The French Materialists have written 
as much bad poetry as the German Transcen- 
dental-Idealists. But Fichte’s doctrines were 
never dangerous to the state, and still less did 
they deserve to be persecuted as politically 
dangerous. To be misled by this erroneous doc- 
trine a man needs to be gifted with a specu- 
lative keenness of intelligence such as is seldom 
found. This theory of errors was utterly in- 
accessible to the great mob with its thousands of 
thick heads. The Pichtean view of God should 
have been controverted rationally, and not by the 
police. To be accused of atheism in philosophy 
was something, too, so strange in Germany, that 
Fichte at first did not really know what they 
wanted of him. He remarked very rightly, that 
the question whether a philosophy was atheistic 
or not sounded to a philosopher as strangely 
as if one had asked a mathematician whether a 
triangle was green or red. 

This accusation had, therefore, its secret grounds, 
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and these Fichte soon found out. As he was the 
most honourable man in the world, we may giv^ 
full credence to a letter in which he addresses 
Eeinhold as to these concealed causes, and as this 
letter, dated May 22, 1799, sketches the whole 
time and the whole dire distress of the man, we 
will cite something from it. 

“Weariness and disgust determine me, as I 
had declared to thee I would do, to vanish from 
sight for some years. I was, according to the 
views which I held, convinced that duty demanded 
this conclusion, since I can never be heard in the 
present fermentation, while it would only be made 
worse ; whereas, after a few years, when the first 
antipathy shall be appeased, I can speak with all 
the greater energy. To-day I think differently. 
I dare not be silent now ; should I do so, I would 
never be able to speak again. Since the alliance 
of Eussia with Austria, I have long regarded as 
probable what is now become certain since the late 
events, and especially since the horrible murder of 
the ambassadors (over which people are rejoicing 
here, and regarding which S. and G. cry out, 
“Quite right! these dogs should be killed’’).^ 
And this is that in future despotism will defend 
itself with desperation ; that it will attain its aims 
by Paul and Pitt ; that the basis of Its plans is to 

^ In the French version “ ambassadenrs frangais,” and €n 
place of S. and G,,” “ Schiller et Goethe.” ^ 
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destroy freedom of thouglit, and that the Germans 
will not hinder the execution of them. 

“Do not imagine, for example, that the Court 
of Weimar believes that attendance at the Uni- 
versity will be lessened by my presence; they 
know the contrary all too well. It was obliged 
to drive me away in consequence of a general 
plan vigorously carried out by Saxony. Burscher 
of Leipzig, who is initiated into these secrets, laid 
so far back as the end of last year a considerable 
wager that I would be expelled before the begin- 
ning of this twelvemonth. Voigt was long since 
won over by Burgsdorff to take part against me ; 
and it has been made known in the Department 
of Science (Beparhimit der Wissenschaften) in 
Dresden that no one who is devoted to the newer 
philosophy can be promoted, or, if he has already 
a place, can be advanced. In the free school of 
Leipzig, even the expoundings of Eosenmuller are 
regarded with distrust. Luther’s Catechism has 
been again introduced there, and the teachers are 
once more confirmed in the symbolic books ; and 
it will go on and spread. ... In short, nothing is 
more certain than the most certain, which is, that 
if the French do not conquer the most overwhelm- 
ing supremacy and achieve a change in Germany, 
or in a greaf portion of it, within a few years, no 
man who is known to have ever had a free thought 
will be allowed a place wherein to rest. It is, 
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therefore, to me more than most certain that, if 
I do find a small corner, I shall be hunted out of 
it in one or, at most, two years ; and it is dan-" 
gerons to let oneself be chased about to several 
places, as is shown historically by Rousseau’s 
example, 

“But suppose that I keep silence, and do 
not write the least thing ; will I be left in peace 
under such conditions ? I do not believe it ; and 
suppose that I could hope it from royal courts, 
will not the clergy wherever I go excite the mob 
against me to stone me, and then beg their Govern- 
ments to banish me as one dangerous to the 
public peace ? And should I therefore be silent ? 
No, I ought and will not, for I have cause to 
believe that if anything can be saved of the 
German spirit, it will be done by my words, and 
that by my silence philosophy will prematurely 
perish. I have no confidence that those who will 
not let me rest in silence will allow me to speak. 

“ But I will convince them of the harmlessness 
of my doctrine ! Dear Reinhokl, liow can you 
siippo>se that these men will be kind to me ? The 
brighter I become, the more innocent I appear, 
the blacker are they, and so much the greater will 
be my real offence. I have never believed that 
they are persecTitiiig my alleged atheism. What 
they are hunting down in me is a free-thinker 
who begins to make himself intelligible (Kane’s 
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good luck lay in, kis obscurity), and a decried 
democrat. T^at frightens them like a phantom 
' is the independence which, as they dimly foresee, 
my philosophy awakens.” 

I again remark that this letter is not of yester- 
day, hut hears the date of May 22, 1799. The 
political relations of those times have a disquiet- 
ing likeness to recent events in Germany, with 
the difference that then the sense of freedom 
flourished more among scholars, poets, and other 
literati, but at present shows itself much less 
with them, and far more among the great active 
masses, as of daily laboimers and tradesmen. 
While during the time of the first Eevolution a 
leaden, utterly German drowsiness ojipres&ed the 
people and ruled like brutal repose in the Ger- 
man land, the wildest fermentation and up-boil- 
ing showed itself in the world of letters. The 
loneliest author who lived in some remotest nook 
of Germany took part in this movement, almost 
sympathetically. Without being accurately in- 
formed of passing political events, he felt their 
meaning and expressed it in his writing. This 
fact reminds me of the large sea-shells which 
we sometimes place as ornaments on chimney- 
pieces, and which, however far they may be from 
the ocean, begin to murmur whenever the tide 
rises and the waves beat up against the shore. 
When the Revolution stormed wildly here in 
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Paris in the great hnman sea, when it raged and 
roared, the German hearts beyond the Ehine 
responded to the tumult. But they were so 
isolated, among mere soulless porcelain teacups 
and Chinese gods,^ which mechanically nodded 
with their heads as if they knew what the matter 
was. Ah! our poor predecessors in Germany 
had to atone bitterly for that sympathy with the 
Eevolution. Aristocrats and priests played them 
their coarsest and vilest tricks. Some of them 
fled to Paris, where they passed down and away 
into poverty and misery, I saw not long ago 
a blind fellow-countryman, who has been ever 
since those days in Paris. I saw him in the 
Palais Eoyal, where he had come to warm himself 
a while in the sunshine. It was sad to see how 
pale and thin he was, feeling his way sadly along 
from house to house. They told me it was the 
old Danish poet Heiberg.^ And I have seen the 
garret in which Citizen George Forster died. A 
far more cruel fate would have befallen the friends 
of freedom who remained in Germany had not 

^ Heme has pagodas, which he seems to have confused with 
josses, or deities with moving headtj. 

2 Peter Andreas Heiberg, born in 1758 m Denmark, and 
father of the well-known dramatist, having been banished for 
political writing, wen| to Pans, where he was appointed by 
Napoleon I. to a place m the Ministry of Foragn Affairs, in 
which he died m 1830. He wrote, in addition to many 
comedies, a Precis Misto^ique de la Monarthic Danoise, Pans, ^ 
1820 . — Note hj the German Publisher, 
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Napoleon and Ms French conquered ns. Napoleon 
certainly never suspected that he had been the 
* saviour of Icltologie} But for him, onr philoso- 
phers with their ideas would have been extirpated 
by the gallows and the wheel. Yet the German 
Liberals, too republican to court Napoleon, and 
too magnanimous to ally themselves to a foreign 
rule, wrapped themselves in deep silence. They 
went sadly about with broken hearts and closed 
lips. When Napoleon fell, they smiled, but 
sadly, and were silent ; they took little part in 
the popular enthusiasm, which by permission 
of the higher authorities burst out in Germany. 
They knew what they knew, and were silent. 
As these republicans led very chaste and frugal 
lives, they generally lived to an advanced age, 
and when the Eevolution of July took place, 
many of them were still alive. Then we wondered 
not a little when the old odd fellows, whom we 
had seen straying about so bent up and bashful, 
all at once held up their heads, smiled gaily at us 
younger folk, pressed our hands, and began to tell 
merry tales. I even heard one of them sing, and 
it was Ihe Marseillaise Hymn, in a coffee-house. 
Before long we had learned the melody and the 
beautiful words even better than the old man him- 

r 

^ A favouute teim with Na-poleon I Thus Carlyle tells us 
that he pinched the ear of Professor Teufelsdiockh, and called, 
^ or dismissed, him as an ideologue, — Translator. 
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self, for lie often laughed like a fool in the best 
strophes or wept like a child. It is always well when 
such greyheads remain to teach us young ones the 
old songs. We will not forget them, and some of 
ns will teach them to our grandsons, as yet unborn, 
but many of us will ere then have perished in 
German prisons or in garrets in exile. 

Let us speak again of philosophy ! I have shown 
how that of Fichte, constructed with the most 
refined abstraction, still manifests an iron-like 
inflexibility in its deductions, which rise to the 
boldest heights. But all at once, one fine morning, 
we find in it a great change. It begins to be 
flowery and make queer faces, ^ and becomes tender 
and modest. The ideal Titan who climbed the 
ladder of thought to heaven, and who with bold 
hand felt his way to its vacant chambers, has 
become bowed and Ohristian-like, and one who 
sighs much of love. This is Fichte’s second period, 
which little concerns us. His whole system now 
undergoes the strangest transformation. At this 
time he wrote a book which has been recently trans- 
lated into French, Die Deslimnung de^ Mtmchen 
— “The Destiny of Man.’’^ A similar work, 

^ “Das fangt an zu blumeln und fiennen.” In the Drench ver- 
sion, “elle commence h s’aniollir, Jidevemrdoucereuse et modeste.” 

- Heine here quite misrepresents and detracts Jfrom the char- 
acter of this remarkable work, which he had possibly never read. 
Many regaid it as the most characteristic production of its 
author It is also remarkable that Heme, with all his fervent ^ 
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s%mg um seligen Lehen — Directions for a Happy 
Life ’’ — belongs to the same period. 

Dicbte, an obstinate man, as is evident enongb, 
never admitted this grand transformation. He 
declared that bis pbilosopby was still the same, 
that bis expressions were changed and improved, 
and that be was misunderstood. He also declared 
that tbe Natur-pJulosophic, wbicb rose at that time 
in Germany, and was beginning to supplant Ideal- 
ism, was fundamentally bis own system, and that 
bis pupil Joseph Scbelling, who left him and intro- 
duced this philosophy, bad only returned bis own 
phrases and enlarged bis own old theory by un- 
edifying flat additions. 

We come hero to a new phase of German 
thought. We mentioned the names of Joseph 
Scbelling and Nafur^-pJalosopMe,'^ and as the first 
is here quite unknown, and the expression Nahir^- 
philoBoplm or pMlosophie de la Nahm is not 
generally understood, I must explain the meaning 
of both. Certainly I cannot exhaust the subject 
in these pages, and we will dedicate another work 
to the subject. All that we will do here will be 
to indicate a few urgent errors, and call a little 

regal d for piety, seems to regard any yielding to it as very 
sliameful. — Translator, 9, 

^ “ Naturaf philosophy ” does not translate this woid, which 
corresponds to what is called ^‘science” m English. On the 
^ other hand, WissemcJmft does not mean merely “ science,'’ but 
any accurate knowledge whatever. — Translator, 
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attention to the social importance of the philosophy 
in question. 

And firstly, I would observe that Fichte was not 
far wrong when he declared that Joseph Schel- 
ling’s system was really the same as his own, but 
otherwise formulised and augmented; for Fichte 
taught, as Schelling did : There is only one being, 
the 7, the Absolute ; and there is an identity of 
the ideal and real. Fichte, in the “ Doctrine of 
Science,” attempted to intellectually construct the 
real from the ideal ; but Josej^h Schelling reversed 
the process ; he endeavoured to construct the ideal 
from the real. To express myself more clearly, 
Fichte, j)roceeding from the assumption that 
thought and nature are one and the same, arrived 
by intellectual action to the world of phenomena, 
creating Nature from thought and the real from 
the ideal. With Schelling, on the contrary, while 
he departs from the same beginning, the world of 
phenomena, or what is perceived by us, becomes 
pure ideas ; Nature becomes thought and the real 
the ideal. Both these tendencies of Fichte and of 
Schelling mutually develop one the other to a 
certain degree. For according to the principle 
above proposed, philosophy can receive two divi- 
sions, in one of which it may be shown how Nature 
becomes manifest from the idea, and in the other 
how Nature resolves itself into pure ideas. Philo- 
sophy could therefore be divided into Transcen- 
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dental Idealism and Nature-pliilosopliy. Sdielling 
really recognised these two directions, and he pur- 
sued the latter in his Idmi zu einer PMlosophie 
dcr Matur — “Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature” 
— and the former in his System des Transeendeii- 
tdm Idcalismus — “The System of Transcendental 
Idealism.”^ 

These works, of which one appeared in 1797 
and the other in 1800, are here mentioned be- 
cause this mutually developing tendency is shown 
even in their titles, and not because they contain 
a complete system. Nor is there one in any of 
Schelling’s works. There is not with him, as 
with Kant and Fichte, a chief work which can be 
regarded as the central point of his philosophy.^ 

1 These ^volLs, and many more of the same land from all 
countries, weie translated into Tiench, and extensively read m 
the ‘‘ Forties ” This was due to the influence of Cousin, the 
Eclectic, who urged the necessity of studying and compaimg all 
philosophies He did much good thereby, but Heme never lost 
an opportunity to iidicule him. And it may be remarked as a 
singular thing, that Heme never once alludes to the real and 
direct, and m fact almost the only, benefit which resulted from 
the study of metaphysics. This was the training, exercising, 
and disciplining the mind, so as to cause men to think moie 
vigorously and intelligently on all subjects, be they literary, 
scientific, 01 practical. While they teach no scientific truths 
or useful facts, the woiks of Kant or Fichte are of great value 
as mental gymnastics ; but this is seldofli noted — Translator, 

- The ‘^System of Transcendental Idealism ” is, however, gene- 
rally regarded as setting foith in the mam, and to all practical 
- intents and purposes, the philosophy of Schelling. — Translator. 
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It would be unjust to judge Scbelling by tbe con- 
tents of a book and by the letter. One should 
rather read his books chronologically, following 
the gradual development of his thoughts in them, 
and then firmly grasp his leading idea. It also 
seems to me necessary that one shall with him 
not unfrequently decide where thought ceases 
and poetry begins ; for Schelling is one of those 
creations to whom Nature has given more inclina- 
tion to poetry than poetic power, and who, incap- 
able of satisfying the daughters of Parnassus, have 
taken refuge in the forests of philosophy, and there 
carry on with abstract Hamadryads the most barren 
nuptials. Their feelings are poetic, but the instru- 
ment, the word, is weak ; they seek and strive in 
vain for form of art in which they may clothe their 
thoughts and knowledge. Poetry is Schelling^s 
weakness and his force. By it he is distinguished 
from Fichte, both to his advantage and disadvan- 
tage. Fichte is only a philosopher, and liis power 
lies in dialectics and his strength in demonstration. 
But this is the weak side of Schelling ; he lives 
more in contemplation ; he does not find himself 
at home on the cold and lofty peaks of logic ; he 
gladly flies into the flowery vales of symbolism, 
and his philosophic strength lies in construction. 
But this last is a mental power which may be 
found as often among mediocre poets as in great 
philosophers. 
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According to tMs last declaration, it will be 
understood that Schelling, in that part of philo- 
sophy which is purely transcendental idealism, is 
only a follower of Fichte, and such must remain ; 
but that in the philosophy of Nature, where he 
carried on his business and housekeeping among 
flowers and stars, he blooms and shines marvel- 
lously, This tendency has been pursued not only 
by him, but specially by his sympathetic friends, 
and the vehemence with which this manifested 
itself was also a poetaster-reaction against the 
previous abstract mental philosophy. Like school- 
boys set free who have sighed all day long in 
stuffy rooms under the burden of grammar-work 
and ciphering, they swarmed and stormed away 
and out into Nature, into the perfumed, sunlit 
real, and shouted for joy, and threw somersaults, 
and made a jolly row ! 

The expression scholars of Schelling ” should 
nowhere be taken in its exact literal signification. 
Schelling himself has said that he would only 
form a school in the fashion of the old poets, 
or a poetic academy, where no one is bound to any 
special theory, by any special discipline, but where 
every one obeys the spirit, and reveals it after his 
own manner. He might also have said that he 
founded a school of prophets where the inspired 
began to prophesy according to freak or fancy, 
'and in any language which they liked. And 
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what the spirit of the master inspired, the youths 
carried out ; the narrowest minds began to pro- 
phesy, every one in an unknown tongue, and the 
result was a great Pentecost in philosophy. 

How the deepest meaning and most glorious 
conceptions may be applied to mumming masquer- 
ading, and how a mob of mean knaves and sad 
jack-puddings are capable of compromising a 
great idea, may be seen illustrated appropriately 
by the philosophy of Natured But the ridicule 
which the prophetic or poetic school of Schelling 
attracted to it was not deserved, for the idea of 
the philosophy of Nature is in reality notliing but 
the idea of Spinoza or Pantheism. 

The doctrine of Spinoza and the philosophy of 
Nature, as Schelling set them forth in his better 
days, are essentially one and the same. The 
Germans, after they had rejected the Materialism 
of Locke and carried out the Idealism of Leibnitz 
to its utmost limits, and found it as fruitless, 
came at last to the third son of Descartes, or 
Spinoza. Philosophy had now run anew a great 


^ It is also quite as admirably illustrated by Heine's own 
bitter remarks on it, which give an extremely distorted and 
exaggerated, if not altogether false, view of the school of 
Schelling, with its disciples. Here, as m unfortunately too 
many instances, our anther's tendency to sarcasm and ridicule, 
makes him dwell altogether on trifling defects, and gives us no 
idea of the real intellectual results of this philosophy and 
school. — Translator, 

YOL. I. N « 
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course, and one may say it found itself just where 
it was two thousand years before in Greece. But 
by close comparison of these two cycles a great dif- 
ference manifests itself. The Greeks had as bold 
sceptics as we ; the Eclectics denied the reality 
of the external world as decidedly as did our later 
Transcendental-Idealists, and Plato found as well 
as Schelling the world of spirit in that of pheno- 
mena. But we have an advantage over the Greeks 
as well as over the schools following Descartes, 
and that is, we began our philosophical cycle by 
testing the sources of human knowledge with the 
‘^Critique of Pure Reason^^ by Immanuel Kant. 

As regards Kant, I may add to my previous 
remarks that the only proof of the existence of 
God which he allowed to remain — that is, the so- 
called moral proof — was destroyed by Schelling 
with great 4dat But I have already remarked 
that this proof was of no great strength, and that 
Kant probably allowed it to remain out of good- 
nature. The God of Schelling is the God-universe 
of Spinoza. At least he was that in the year 1 8 o i , 
in the second volume of the Journal of Specula- 
tive Physics, Here God is the absolute Identity 
of Nature and of thought, of material and of 
mind, and this absolute identity is not the cause 
of the univpse, but is also the universe itself ; it 
is consequently the God-universe. In this, in 
^him, there are no opposing elements or divisions. 
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Tlie absolute Ideutity is also the absolute Tota- 
lity. A year later Schelling developed his God 
still more in a paper entitled “ Bruno, or of the 
Divine and Natural Principle of Things.” This 
title recalls the noblest martyr of our doctrine,^ 
Giordano Bruno of Nola. of glorious remembrance. 
The Italians declare that Schelling took his best 
thoughts from the ancient Bruno, and accuse him 
of plagiarism. They are wrong, for in philo- 
sophy there can be no plagiarism. At last, in 
1804, the God of Schelling appeared completely 
finished in an article entitled “Philosophy and 
Religion.” Here we find the doctrine of the 
Absolute in perfection, and in it the Absolute is 
expressed in three formulas. The first is the cate- 
gorical. The Absolute is neither the ideal nor the 
real, neither spirit nor matter, but it is the identity 
of both. The second formula is the hypothetical. 
When a subject and an object are present, the 
Absolute is the essential equality of both. The 
third formula is the disjunctive. There is only one 
being, but this can at the same time, or alter- 
natively, be regarded as entirely ideal or as alto- 
gether real. The first formula is quite negative, 
the second supposes a condition which is harder 


* This “our” IS Seie interesting Heine ias thioughout 
claimed to be a theist, but has carefully insisted that Kant 
utterly destroyed every argument in favour of a God, and now 
proclaims himself a pantheist. Non nohs, &c. — Translator. 
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to understand than the proposition itself, and the 
third is altogether that of Spinoza. “ The absolute 
substance is recognisable either as thought or ex- 
tension.” Schellmg, therefore, could advance no 
further on the road of philosophy than Spinoza, 
since the Absolute can only be understood under 
the form of these two attributes, thought and 
extension. But Schelling here abandons the path 
of philosophy and seeks to arrive at the perception 
of the Absolute by a kind of mystical intuition ; 
he tries to penetrate to its central point, to its 
inmost being, where there is neither anything 
ideal or real, neither thought nor extension, neither 
subject nor object, neither spirit nor matter, but — 
well, I really do not know what. 

Here the jihilosophy of Schelling comes to an 
end, and his poetry, or rather folly, begins. But 
it is here that he meets with most sympathy from 
a multitude of silly fellows, whom it suits admirably 
to give up calm thought and imitate those whirl- 
ing dervishes who, as our friend Jules David 
relates, spin round in a circle till both the sub- 
jective and objective world vanish and blend in a 
blank nothing, which is neither real nor ideal; 
till they see the invisible, hear the inaudible, 
or till they hear colours and see tones, and con- 
ceive the Absolute. ’ 

I believe that the philosophic career of Schelling 
'ends with this attempt to intellectually perceive 
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the Absolute. A greater thinker now comes 
before ns, who has developed the philosophy of 
Nature to a perfected system, explained by its 
synthesis the whole world of phenomena, enlarged 
the great ideas of his predecessors by still greater, 
carried them through every form of discipline, and 
has therefore given them a scientific foundation. 
He is a pupil of Schelling, but a pupil who 
gradually usurped in the realm of philosophy all 
the might of his master, and, ambitious of rule, 
outgrew and finally cast him into darkness. 
This is the great Hegel, the greatest philosopher 
whom Germany has produced since Leibnitz. 
There can be no doubt that he far surpasses 
Kant and Fichte. He is as acute as the one 
and as strong as the other, and has, withal, a calm 
power of construction, a harmony of thought, 
such as we do not find in Kant and Fichte, 
because in them a mere revolutionary spirit pre- 
vails. Nor is it possible to compare this man 
with Joseph Schelling, for Hegel was a man of 
character, and if he did, like Schelling, give the 
constituted authorities in Church and State certain 
too significant justifications, it was at least done 
for a State which, theoretically at least, advocates 
the principle of progress, and for a Church which 
regards that of free examination *as its vital 
element. This he did not conceal; he freely 
avowed his views; but Schelling winds his way® 
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worm-like into the ante-chamber o£ a practical 
as well as theoretical Absolutism, and he lends a 
helping hand in the Jesuit cave where chains for 
the mind are forged ; and with all that will impose 
it on us that he is, all unchanged, the same Child 
of Light which he always was ; he denies his denial, 
and to the infamy of the renegade he adds the 
cowardice of the liar. 

We cannot conceal it, neither from reverence 
or prudence. We will not be silent ; we say that 
the person who once most boldly preached in 
Germany the religion of Pantheism; who pro- 
claimed most boldly the sanctification of Nature 
and the rehabilitation of man in his divine rights 
— this teacher became an apostate to his own 
doctrine ; he left the altar which he had himself 
consecrated ; he has slunk back into the stall of 
the faith of the past ; he is now a good Catholic, 
and preaches an extra-mundane personal God, 
^“^who had the folly to create a world.” Let the 
old believers ring away with their bells, and sing 
Kyne eleison over such a conversion ! It proves 
nothing for their doctrine ; it only proves that man 
turns to Catholicism ^ when he is weary and old, 
when he has lost his physical and mental strength, 
and can no longer think and enjoy So many free- 

1 Instead of “Catholicism,” the French version has ^^qne 
^I’homme tourne h la religion qnand il est vieux et fatigu^” — 
qp^ite as Heme hmiself did 
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thinkers have been converted on their death-beds 
— but do not boast of it ! These tales of conver- 
sions belong at best to pathology, and give bnt 
indifferent witness for your cause. They only 
prove, after all, that it was not possible to con- 
vert those free-thinkers while they wandered with 
sound minds under God’s free heaven and were as 
yet in full possession of their intellects.^ 

I believe that Ballanche says that it is a natural 
law that initiators must die as soon as the work of 
initiation is completed. Ah ! my good Ballanche, 
that is only half-true, and I would sooner assert 
that when the work of initiation is at an end the 
initiator dies or — becomes a renegade. And so it 
may be that we can somewhat soften the severe 
iudgment which intellectual Germany has passed 
on Schelling ; we may convert into calm pity the 
severe and strong contempt which lies heavy on 
him, and explain his apostasy from his own doctrine 
as a consequence of that law of Nature that he 
who exhausted all his forces on the expression or 
execution of a thought must, after he has spoken 
or acted it out, sink exhausted, either into the 
arms of death or those of his former foes. 

By such explanation we may understand even 
more startling phenomena of the time which deeply 

1 According to a mediseval Latin adage thus Englished * — 
“The de\il fell ill, the devil a monk would be , 

The devil got well, and the devil a monk was he ” ^ 
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disturb us. Tbrougb it we may comprehend why 
men who have sacrificed everything, and battled 
and suffered for their opinions, even after victory 
have abandoned their principles and gone over to 
the enemy. After this declaration I may call atten- 
tion to the fact that not only Joseph Schelling, but 
to a certain degree also Fichte and Kant, have been 
guilty of apostasy. Fichte died betimes, ere his 
falling off from his own philosophy became too 
startling, and Kant was also untrue to the 
“Critique of Pure Reason,” since he wrote the 
“Critique of Practical Reason.” The initiator 
dies or renegades. 

I know not how it comes, but this last sen- 
tence acts upon my soul so subduingly that I am 
not just now in the mood to utter certain other 
harsh truths regarding Schelling. Let us rather 
praise the Schelling of by-gone days, whose me- 
mory blooms for ever in the annals of German 
thought; for the former Schelling represents, as 
did Kant and Fichte, one of the great phases of 
our philosophical revolution, which I have in these 
pages compared to the political Revolution of 
France. In fact, if one can find in Kant the 
terrorist Convention, and in Fichte the newer' 
Empire of Napoleon, we may see in Schelling the 
restoring reaction which followed it. But it was 
above all, a Restoration in a better sense, for 
'Schelling restored to Nature its legitimate rights ; 
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he strove to reconcile Spirit and Nature; he 
would unite both in the eternal World-Soul. 
He restored that great philosophy of Nature 
which we find among the old Greek philosophers, 
which was first led by Socrates, more into in- 
vestigating the human soul itself, and which 
afterwards ran into the IdeaL^ He restored 
that great philosophy of Nature, which, secretly 
sprouting from the ancient pantheistic religion 
of Germany, promised in Paracelsus the most 
beautiful flowers, but which was crushed by the 
advent of Oartesianism. And — ^more’s the pity ! 
— ^he at last restored things in which he may be 
compared in evil sense to the French Eevolution. 
But then public reason would no longer endure 
him, and he was shamefully cast down from the 
throne of thought. Hegel, his ma]ordomo, took 
the crown from his head, and it was shorn, and 
the deposed Schelling lives since then like a 
monkling in a city which shows its Popish- 
parson character in its name, and is called in 
Latin Monacho-Monachorum.^ There I saw him 
wandering about ghost-like, with his great pale 


^ In the French version, “II restaura cette grande philosophie 
de la nature que nous trouvons chez les aneiens philosophes 
grecs avant Socrate ” « 

^ Mumch, Its coat of arms represents a monk bearing a book 
— probably the Decretals. Schelling subsequently went to 
Berlin. — Translator. ' 
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eyes and Hs down-cast apathetic ^ face, a pitiful 
picture of fallen glory. Hegel let himself be 
crowned, and — more's the pity ! — also oiled a little 
in Berlin, and since then has reigned in the land 
of German philosophy. 

Our philosophical revolution is ended. Hegel 
completes the grand cycliis. We have seen since 
then only the development and perfectioning of 
the doctnne of the philosophy of Nature. This has, 
as I said, penetrated into all learning and science, 
andhas produced the most extraordinary and grand- 
est results; and, as I have indicated, much that 
was not pleasant has also to come to light. These 
facts — or failures — are so numerous that it would 
require a book to recount them ; and this is the 
really interesting and most highly coloured part of 
our history of philosophy. And yet I am convinced 
that it will be better for the French to know nothing 
about it all, for such information could only tend 
to bewilder the heads of the French. Many pas- 
sages of the philosophy of Nature torn from their 
connection might do you much harm.^ This much 

^ ^‘Mitseinem abgestumpften Ge&ichte.” Ahge&timj)ftk€it, 
apathy, dulness, bluntedness, from stumpf, a stump, a snubbed 
or shoit end. Heine bints here at the snub-no&e and peculiar 
physiognomy of Schelling One writer declares that he was a 
perfect facsimile of Socrates ; an American friend of mine who 
attended his lectures insisted that the great philosopher looked 
exactly like a frog * — Translator. 

^ ^ The danger here was not, however, that the heads of the 

l^rench would be bewildered, as that Heme’s own would have 
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I know, that had you been familiar four years ago 
(in 1830) with the Grerman philosophy of Nature, 
you would never have had the Eevolution of July. 
There was needed for such a deed such a concentra- 
tion of thought and power, such a noble partiality, 
a certain virtue, and a certain degree of reckless- 
ness, such as only your old school allows. Philo- 
sophical perversities which might be employed to 
plead for Legitimacy and the Catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation would have chilled your inspira- 
tion and checked your courage. I regard it, there- 
fore, as important for the history of the world that 
your great Eclectic, who then wished to teach you 
German philosophy, did not understand it in the 
least. His providential ignorance was salutary for 
Prance and for all mankind.^ 

Alas ! the philosophy of Nature, which brought 
forth such glorious fruit in many regions of 
science, especially in the strictly natural sciences, 

been sadly turned by sucli a task. Natural philosophy or physics 
was certainly not his forte. But the excuse is exquisitely Heine- 
like. “Ladies and gentlemen, I would gladly explain for you 
the problems of science, but I really fear they would be too 
much for your weak minds. Paseons ! the band will now play 
the Marseillaise ’ ” — Translator. 

^ This is m allusion to Victor Cousin, whom Heme never 
missed an opportunity to ridicule. In the French version this 
is quite changed, not to give offence to the French, and reads as 
follows , “ Je regarde done comme un fait tres^important dans 
rhistoire du monde, que certains missionaires allemands qni 
vinrent alors a Pans pour vous enseigner la philosophie alle-* 
mande, n’en aient compris le premier moV' ^Translator. ® 
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produced in others only the most noxious weeds. 
While Oken, the most genial thinker and one of 
the great citizens of Germany, discovered his new 
“ World of Ideas,” ^ and inspired our German youth 
for the first principles of humanity, for freedom 
and equality, — ah ! at the same time Adam Muller 
was teaching the stall-feeding of nations like 
cattle, according to natural philosophical prin- 
ciples, and Gorres preached the obscurantism of 
the Middle Age according to the natural scientific 
view that the state is a tree, and that it should in 
its organic distribution also have a trunk, branches, 
and leaves, as is so admirably set forth in the hier- 
archy of the corporations of the Middle Ages. 
About this time Mr. Steffens proclaimed as philo- 
sophic law that the peasant class were distinguished 
from the noble in this, that the peasant was meant 
by Nature to work without enjoying himself, and 
the noble privileged to enjoy himself without 
working. Yes, a few months since, as I am told, 
an ignorant country squire in Westphalia, a jack- 
fool, I believe, with the name of Haxthausen,^ 

^ In the Tiench version, “d^couvrait de nouveaxix mondes 
dhddes ’’ “ Like cattle,” in the next sentence, occurs only in 
the French text. — Translator. 

^ ‘*Em Krantjunker m Westphalen, em Hans Narr, ich glanbe 
miti dem Zunamen Haxthan&en.” Haxtiiausen was indeed an 
aristocrat, but he was not an ignorant boor or mattrQ-sot, or even 
a fool. His great work on Russia fully deserves to be ranked 
^ and read with that of Wallace, and it certainly indicates that 
the author was a man of the world and a Translator. 
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published a work in which he petitions the royal 
Prussian Government to consider the parallelism 
and its results which philosophy proves in the whole 
organism of the world, and to draw the political 
lines closer ; for as there are four elements, fire, 
air, water, and earth, so there are four analogous 
elements in society — the nobility, clergy, citizens, 
and peasants. 

When such dire follies were seen to burgeon on 
the tree of philosophy and shoot into poisonous 
flowers, especially when it was observed that the 
German youth, lost in metaphysical abstractions, 
passed unnoticed the most urgent questions of 
the time, and became unfit for practical life, 
the patriots and friends of freedom felt a right- 
eous indignation against philosophy, and many 
went so far as to give it a death-sentence as a 
vain, worthless beating the aird 
We will not be so foolish as to seriously con- 
fute these malcontents, German philosophy is a 
serious affair, which concerns all mankind, and 
our remote descendants will alone be able to 


^ “Emige gingen so weit ihr als eintir miissigen mitzlosea 
Luftfechterei ganz den Stab zu brechen.” In allusion to the 
old custom of breaking a stick when pronouncing a sentence of 
death. Alluding to Korte [Sprichworter der Beuischen)^ this 
was established by Charles Y., and meant death without hope 
of pardon or reprieve. Heme’s French translator, not under- 
standing the expression, gives it as “queiques uns ont et(S jusqu’k 
rompre avec elle ! ” — Translator. 
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judge whether we an* to prai&e or hlame for hayiag 
Gr&t worked out our philosophy, aud after that our 
revolutiou. It hoeiiis to me that such a methodical 
race as ours must begin with the Reformation, 
then busy ourselves with iihdosophy, and finally, 
after finibhmg with it, pass on to political revolu- 
tion. I find this series of succession all in order. 
The heads which philosophy has used for reflection, 
the revolution may hereafter chop oil as may 
suit its purposes; but philosophy could have no 
earthly use for heads which a preceding revolu- 
tion had decapitated. Let not your hearts be 
disquieted, ye German republicans; your German 
revolution will be none the gentler and milder 
because the “Ontique” of Kant, the Eichtean 
Transcendental-Idealism, and even the philosophy 
of Nature, preceded it. These doctrines have 
developed revolutionary forces which only await 
the day to break forth and fill the world with terror 
and astonishment. There will be Kantians forth- 
coming who in the new world to come will know 
nothing of reverence for aught, and who will 
ravage without mercy, and riot with sword and 
axe through the soil of all European life to dig 
out the last root of the past. There will be well- 
weaponed Fichteans on the ground, who in the 
fanaticism ^f the Will are not to be restrained by 
fear or self-advantage, for they live in the Spirit. 
, They defy matter, like the early Christians, who 
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were not to be influenced by bodily torture 
or worldly delights; nay, such Transcendental- 
Idealists would be in a social reTolution more 
inflexible than those Christians, for they endured 
earthly martyrdom that they might thereby at- 
tain to heavenly bliss, while the Transcendental 
Idealist regards martyrdom itself as mere ap- 
pearance, and is inaccessible in the citadel of his 
own thought. But the philosophers of Nature 
would be more terrible than all of these, should 
they practically engage in a German revolution, 
and identify themselves with the work of destruc- 
tion. For if the hand of the Kantian strikes 
strongly and surely, it is because his heart is 
moved by no traditional regard or respect ; if the 
Pichtean dares all dangers because for him they 
do not exist in reality,^ and the philosopher of 
Nature will be terrible because he will appear in 
alliance with the primitive powers of Nature, able 
to evoke the demoniac energies of old Germanic 
Pantheism — doing which there will awake in him 
that battle-madness which we find among the 
ancient Teutonic races who fought neither to 
kill nor conquer, but for the very love of fighting 
itself. It is the fairest merit of Christianity that 

^ Heine here falls into the error, which he at one time 
pointed out, of believing that Fichte taught the«absolute non- 
existence of things m relation to the Me, in which error he was 
fully equalled by Goethe, Disraeli, and all who have attempted 
to be funny at Fichte’s expense . — Translator 
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it somewhat mitigated that brutal Grerman gaiidimn 
certaminis or joy in battle, but it could not 
destroy it. And should that subduing talisman, 
the Cross, break, then will come crashing and 
roaring forth the wild madness of the old 
champions, the insane Berserker rage, of which 
Northern poets say and sing. That talisman is 
brittle, and the day will come when it will pitifully 
break. The old stone gods will rise from long- 
forgotten ruin, and rub the dust of a thousand 
years from their eyes, and Thor, leaping to life 
with his giant hammer, will crush the Gothic 
cathedrals! But when those days shall come, 
and ye hear the stamping and ring of arms, guard 
ye well, ye neighbours' children, ye French, and 
put not forth your hands into what we are 
doing in Germany, for verily evil will come upon 
you for that. Beware lest ye blow the fire, and 
take good heed that ye do not quench it ; ye can 
in so doing all too easily burn your fingers. And 
laugh not at my advice, the advice of a dreamer 
who warns you against Kantians, Pichteans, and 
philosophers of Nature, nor at the fantastist who 
awaits in the world of things to be seen that 
which has been before in the realm of shadows. 
Thought goes before the deed as lightning 
precedes thunder. German thunder is indeed 

^ This sentence is wanting in the French version. It appears 
to have been left by oversight m the original— 
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German, and not in a hurry, and it comes rolling 
slowly onward; but come it will, and when ye 
hear it crash as naught ever crashed before in the 
whole history of the world, then know that der 
deutsche Bonner, our German thunder, has at last 
hit the mark. At that sound the eagles will fall 
dead from on high, the lions in remotest deserts 
in Africa will draw in their tails and creep into 
their royal caves. There will be played in 
Germany a drama compared to which the French 
Revolution whl be only an innocent idyl. Just 
now all is tolerably quiet, and if here and there 
some one behaves in a lively manner, do not 
believe for that that the great actors have as yet 
appeared on the stage. They are only the little 
dogs who run round in the amphitheatre, and 
bark and bite one another, before the hour begins 
when the great array of gladiators will enter, and 
war to the death or for life. 

And the hour will come. As on the benches 
of an amphitheatre, the races will group round 
Germany to behold the great battle-play. I warn 
ye then, Frenchmen, keep very quiet, and for your 
lives do not applaud. We might easily misunder- 
stand it, and in our rude manner teach you roughly 
to keep quiet ; for if we long ago, when in our 
weary, worn, and servile state, were ablS to subdue 
you, we shall have still greater power to do so 
when in the haughty pride of youthful intosication 

YOL. I. 0 
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of freedom.^ You yourselves know wliat a man 
can do in such condition, and you are no longer 
in that state. And so beware ! I mean you well, 
and so speak bitter truth. You have more to fear 
from Germany set free than from all the Holy 
Alliance with all the Croats and Cossacks. For, 
firstly, you are not much beloved in Germany, 
which is almost incomprehensible, for you are 
really very amiable, and while you were in Ger- 
many gave yourselves great trouble to please, at 
least the better and more beautiful half of our 
people ; but then, if that half did love you, un- 
fortunately it is the one which does not bear arms, 
and whose good-will would bring you little gain. 
What it is with which they really reproach you I 
could never really understand.^ Once in a beer- 
cellar in Gottingen a young Old German declared 
that Germany should take revenge on the French, 
for Conradin von Hohenstaufen, whom they had be- 
headed at Naples. You have forgotten about that, 
long, long ago. But we forget nothing. You will 


^ ^‘Wenn wir fruherhm . . . euch manclinial uberwcdtigen 
konnten ” in the original is judiciously changed in the French 
version to ‘*si adis nous avons pu nous mesurer avec vous.”- 
Trmslator, 

2 Twenty-two invasions of Germany^ the last within the 
memoryl of ^thousands who were living when Heine wrote, 
accompanied by every excess of murder and ravage, was one of 
the causes of reproach which he, as he says, “ could never 
really understand. ” — Translatoi\ 
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find that when we shall desire to grapple with you, 
there will be no want of sound and solid reasons. 
In any case, I counsel you to be well on your guard, 
Let happen in Germany what may, whether the 
Prince Eoyal of Prussia ^ or Doctor Wirth be dic- 
tator, keep your armour on, remain quietly at your 
posts, weapon on arm. I have kindest feeling for 
you, and I was almost alarmed when I read lately 
that your Minister proposed to disarm Prance. 

As, despite your present Eomanticism, you are 
born classics, you know well Olympus. Among 
the naked gods and goddesses who there make 
merry over nectar and ambrosia, you may see one 
goddess who, though surrounded by such festivity 
and gaiety, ever wears a coat of mail and bears 
helmet on head and spear in hand. 

It is the Goddess of Wisdom. 


^ In the first manuscript this is given as “the Pnnce of 
Kyritz .’’ — German PuUisJier 
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You, Sir, not long ago, in the Bame des Bmx 
Mondes, apropos of a criticism against your 
Frankfort fellow-countrywoman Bettina Ammim, 
alluded with enthusiasm to the authoress of 
“Oorinne,” which was certainly sincere, since you 
attempted to show how far she surpassed the 
women-writers of to-day, that is, the Mhes d’6glise 
and the Mi,res des compagnons. I do not share 
your opinions in this respect, which, however, I 
will not here controvert, and which I shall every- 
where respect, where they do not contribute to 
spread in France erroneous views as to Ger- 
many, its affairs and representatjyes. It was only 
with these tiews that I twelve years ago opposed 
the work De VAllemagne of Madame de Stael in 
one of my own, which bore the same title. To 

312 
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this book I attached a series of letters, the first of 
which shall be dedicated to you. 


Yes, woman is a dangerous being. I can sing 
a song about that. Other people have had this 
bitter experience, and only yesterday a friend told 
me thereanent a terrible tale. He had met in 
the Church St. M4ry a yonug G-erman artist, 
who said to him mysteriously, You have attacked 

Madame la Oomtesse de in a German article, 

and you are doomed to death should you do so 
again. Slle a giiatre JioimuSy qid ne demandmt 
pas mievx qne cVoMir d ses ordresJ^ Is not that 
terrible ? Does it not sound like a shudder-and- 
midnight piece by Anne Eadcliffe ? Is not this 
woman a kind of Tour-de-Nesle ? She only needs 
nod, and four assassins spring out on you and 
give you a death-blow, if not physically, at least 
morally. But how did this lady gain this awful 
power? Is she so beautiful, so aristocratic, so 
virtuous, so full of talent that she should exercise 
such boundless influence on her slaves, and that 
these should so blindly obey her ? No ! she does 
not possess these gifts of nature or of fortune 
to any too greai an extent. I will not say that 
she is ugly, for no woman is that f but I can 
with right and reason declare that if Helena of 
Troy had looked like this lady, the whole Trojan 
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war would never have been, the citadel of Troy 
would never have been burned, and Homer would 
never have sung the wrath of Pelides Achilles. 
Nor is she of such noble family, and the egg from 
which she crawled was not begotten by a god nor 
hatched out by a queen — ^that is, in birth she 
matches not with Helen, being simply sprung 
from a citizen shopman in Prankfoii:. Nor are 
her treasures so great as those which the Queen 
of Sparta had as dower when Paris, who the 
cithern sweetly played — ^pianos had not been 
invented then — took her away from home. On 
the contrary, the tradesmen of the lady sadly sigh ; 
her dentist says she owes him for her teeth. Only 
as regards virtue can she be compared to the 
famous Madame Menelaus. 

Yes, women are dangerous ; but I must remark 
by the way that the beautiful m this respect are as 
nothing to the ugly ones ; for the former are accus- 
tomed to have men run after them, but the latter 
run after the men, and thereby accumulate a mighty 
gang of retainers. This is especially the case m 
literature. And here I would observe that all the 
most prominent French women- writers of to-day 
are very pretty There is George Sand, author of 
the JEssm sur le DMoppement durDogme Oathohqiie, 
and Delphine Girardin, Madame Merlin, and Louis 
Collet, who all put to shame all the shabby witti- 
cfsms as to the gracelessness of those daughters 
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of the Graces, the blue-stockings, and who, when 
we read their writings by night alone in bed, make 
us long to be able to personally testify our admira- 
tion and respect for their genius ! How beautiful 
George Sand is, and how gentle even for those 
spiteful tabby cats who smooth her with one paw 
and scratch with the other, or even for the dogs 
who most furiously bay and bark at her ; like the 
moon in her fulness and glory, she shines down on 
them ^ And the Princess Belgiojoso, this beauty 
who yearns for truth, any man may slander her un- 
harmed ; anybody may throw mud on a Madonna 
by Raffaele; she will not defend herself. And 
Madame Merlin, of whom not only her enemies, 
but even her friends always speak well, she too, 
accustomed to respect and honour, hardly knows 
what the language of rudeness means, and when 
she hears it, stares in amazement. The beautiful 
Muse Delphine, when abused, grasps her lyre, and 
her anger is poured out in a burning, glowing 
stream of Alexandrines. Say anything insolent 
of Madame Collet, and she will catch up a kitchen- 
knife as if to stab you ; but there is no real danger. 

But don’t abuse the Countess ! That done, 

thou art a child of death, doomed and damned ! 
Pour masked ;|;uffians leap out on thee ; four 
souteneurs litUraires ^ — that is the Tour-de-Nesle 


^ A terribly severe hit, A souteneur is a prostitute’s bully^ 
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— thou art stabbed, strangled, drowned ; the next 
morning thy corpse will be found in the Entre- 
filets of La Pfesse. 

I return to Madame de Stael, who was not 
beautiful, and who made much trouble for the 
great Emperor Napoleon. She did not limit her- 
self to writing books against him, but sought to 
wreak vengeance by non-literary means. She was 
for a time the soul of diplomatic intrigues, which 
always anticipated the Emperor, and she well 
knew how to throw assassins at the throat of her 
foe, only that these were not mlets, like the 
champions of the lady whom I have mentioned, 
but kings. Napoleon was conquered, and Madame 
de Stael entered Paris in triumph, with her book 
De VAlleimgne and several hundred thousand 
ducats which she also brought as a living illus- 
tration of her work. 

Since that time the French have become Chris- 
tians and Eomanticists and Counts ; all of which 
concerns me not, and a race has well the right to 
become as wearisome and lukewarm as it pleases, 
and all the more because it was once the most 
brilliant in soul and the most heroic which ever 


the lowest and -vilest of mankind, who l^ves by the earnings 
of a public woman, and m return intimidates or extoits money 
from her victims It was such passages which earned foi Heme 
among his enemies the soh%quct of the Pietro Aretmo — the 
^agellum pnnei^um — of the nineteenth century. 
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fortified and battled here on earth. And still I 
am somewhat interested in this transformation, 
for when the French renounced Satan and all his 
glory, they also abandoned the Ehenish provinces, 
and I became by this a Prussian. Tes, humbly as 
the word sounds, I am it — I am a Prussian, by the 
power of conquest. Only by compulsion, when I 
could no longer endure it, did I succeed in breaking 
my ban, since which time I live as Priissien hber^ 
here in Paris, where at once after my arrival it 
became one of my chief employments to make war 
on the prevailing book of Madame de Stael. 

I did this in a series of articles which I soon 
published as a complete book under the title Be 
rAllemagne. I did not intend, by choosing this 
title, to enter into literary competition with the 
work of this distinguished lady. I am one of the 
chief admirers of her intellectual ability ; she has 
genius, but unfortunately this genius has a sex, 
and — more’s the pity ! — it is a feminine one. It 
was my duty as a man to oppose that brilliant 
cancan or gossiping, which was the more danger- 
ous because she in her revelations as to Germany 
brought forward a mass of matters which were 
unknown in France, and which fascinated many 
by the charm novelty. I did not dwell on 
casual errors and falsifications ; I corffined myself 
to showing the French what was the real meaning 
of that Komantic school which was so exalted^ 
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and praised by Madame de Stael. I stowed that 
it consisted only of a handful of worms, wMct the 
Holy Fisherman at Eome knew very well how to 
use to bait souls withal. Since which time many 
Frenchmen have had their eyes opened in this 
respect, and even many good Christian souls have 
seen how much I was in the right to show in a 
German mirror the intriguing which is slinking 
and slipping about in France, and which now 
raises its shorn head more boldly than ever. 

I also wished to give sound and true information 
as to German philosophy, and I believe that I 
have done it. I have candidly and frankly told 
the secret story out of school which was only 
known to the scholars in the highest class, and 
here in France people strutted and plumed them- 
selves not a little even this revolution. I re- 
member how Pierre Lerous ^ met me and frankly 
confessed that he had always believed that German 
philosophy was a kind of mystical fog, and the 
German philosophers a species of pious seers who 
only breathed in the fear of God. I have not, of 
course, been able to give the French any detailed 
description of our different systems ; I loved them 
too well to bore them to such an extent, but I 
have betrayed to them the very, last and deepest 


^ A very learned antiquarian and bibliographer, well known 
as author of several works on the Middle Age, &;c — Translator, 
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thoughts which lie at the bottom of all these 
systems, and which are the very opposite of every- 
thing which we have ever regarded as religion. 
Philosophy has carried on against Christianity in 
Germany the same war which it once waged in 
the Greek world against the older mythology, and 
here again it won the victory. In theory the 
religion of to-day is also knocked on the head ; 
it is killed as to the idea, and it leads only a 
mechanical life like a fly which has had its head 
cut off, yet does not seem to mind it, and goes 
flying about as contented as ever. How many 
centuries the great fly Catholicism may still 
have in its belly — ^to borrow a phrase from 
Cousin — I know not, but the question is not of 
it. It refers far more to our poor Protestantism, 
which, to drag out its existence, has made all con- 
cessions conceivable, and withal must die. It availed 
naught that it purified its God of all anthropo- 
moiq)hism, that by much phlebotomy it pumped 
all the sensual or sensible blood from his veins, 
and also filtered him down to a pure spirit con- 
sisting of nothing but love, justice, wisdom, and 
virtue ; hwas all in vain, and a German Porphy- 
rins named Feuerbach (an English Fire-brook, in 
French FU%m-di§-fiamme) mocks not a little this 
attribute of God, pure spirit, whose fove deserves 
little laudation since he lacks human gall, and 
who cannot cost justice much, having no stomach,’*^ 
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wMcli must be fed per fas et nefas ; whose wisdom 
should not be rated too highly, since he never has 
a cold in the head to interfere with meditation, and 
cannot be un-virtuous, having no body. Yes, not 
only the Protestant Eationalists, but even the Deists 
are struck down in Germany since Philosophy 
brings all its catapults to bear on the idea of God, 
as I have shown in my book De V Allemagne. 

I have been blamed on many sides for tearing 
away the canopy from the German heaven, and 
showing to all that every deity of the old faith has 
vanished, and that now there only sits there one 
old virgin with leaden hands and sorrowing heart 
— Necessity. Ah ! I only said long ago what 

every one must suffer, and that which then sounded 
so strangely is now re-echoed from every roof yon 
side the Rhine. And in what fanatic tones are 
the anti-religious sermons often preached? We 
now have monks of atheism who would burn Vol- 
taire alive for being an irreclaimable, hardened 
deist. I must confess this music does not please 
me, but neither does it alarm, for I stood behind 
the great Maestro while he composed it, certainly 
in very illegible and entangled characters, so that 
every one might not decipher it. I observed how 
he often looked round anxiously, as if in fear he 
might be ifnderstood. He loved me well, for he 
was very sure I would not betray him ; indeed, I 
^ sometimes thought him servile. Once when I was 
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out of patience over tlie saying, “All which is, is 
reasonable,” he smiled strangely and i-emarked, 
“ It might also be said that all which is reasonable 
must be.” He looked about hurriedly, but was 
at once at ease, for only Henry Beer had heard 
the words. It was not till later that I understood 
such expressions. And so I also understood why 
he had declared in the “ Philosophy of History ” 
that Christianity was a progress because it had 
taught a God who died, while the heathen gods 
knew nothing of death. What a step forward it 
is, therefore, if God has never existed at all ! 

With the overthrow of the old doctrines of faith, 
that of ancient morality is involved. The Germans 
will long hold to 1 he latter. It is with them as 
vith certain ladies who were virtuous to their 
fortieth year, and then did not really think it 
worth their while to practise or begin delightful 
vices even though theii’ morals had grown slack. 
The destruction of faith in heaven has not only a 
moral but a political power ; the masses will bear 
no longer with Christian patience their earthly 
sufferings, and yearn for the blessings and joys of 
this life. Communism is a natural consequence 
of this changed view of the world, and it is spread- 
ing all over Germany. And it is also quite natural 
that the proletaries (radical agrarians), in their 
war against existing institutions, should have the 
most advanced intellects, the philosophers of the 
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great scliool as leaders. These go from doctrine 
to deed, to the last aim of all thought, and for- 
mulise the programme. How does it read? I 
dreamed it long ago and spoke it in these words, 
‘‘We will be no sans-culottists, no frugal citizens, 
no cheap economical presidents ; we found a de- 
mocracy of equally lordly, equally holy, equally 
happy gods. You demand simple costumes, austere 
manners, and cheap unseasoned pleasures ; we, on 
the contrary, demand nectar and ambrosia, purple 
garments, costly perfumes, luxury and splendour, 
dances of laughing nymphs, music and comedies. 
Be not angered, 0 virtuous republicans ! To your 
censuring reproaches we reply what the fool in 
Shakespeare has already said, ‘Dost thou think 
because thou ait virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? ’ ” 

These words are in my book De rAlkmagne, 
in which I distinctly predicted that the political 
revolution of the Germans would proceed from 
that philosophy whose systems had been so often 
denied and depreciated as mere Scholasticism. It 
was easy prophesying. I also foresaw how the 
armoured and armed men would arise, who would 
fill the world with the crash of weapons — yes, and 
alas ! fight fiercely among themsdves. 

Since that often-mentioned book has appeared, 
I have given the public no more on Germany. 
^I£ I to-day break my long silence, it is less to 
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satisfy the longings of my own heart than the 
pressing entreaties of my friends. They have 
been many a time more than I indignant at the 
brilliant ignorance which prevails here as regards 
all German intellectual history, an ignorance which 
our enemies have exploited to great advantage. 
I say our enemies, not meaning thereby those 
pitiful beings who go peddling about from one 
editorial office to another, offering for sale coarse 
slanders, and take with them certain so-called 
patriots as alhmeurs. Such men can in the long 
run do no harm ; they are too stupid, and they 
will at last bring it so far as to cause the French 
to doubt whether we Germans really invented 
gunpowder. No; our really dangerous enemies 
are those familiars of the European aristocracy 
who glide after us in all disguises, even in 
women's garments, to murder our good reputa- 
tion in the dark. The Men of Freedom, who 
fortunately escaped, in their native land, the 
dungeon or secret execution, or any of those 
little writs and warrants which make travelling 
so uncomfortable, would find no rest here in 
France, and those who cannot be injured in the 
body shall at least have their names daily cursec 
and crucified. 
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PREFACE 

BY THE GERMAN PUBLISHER. 


A GREAT part of the present volume first appeared 
in French in 1833 in the JEurope LitUraire, and 
was published in the same year in German with 
the title Zur GescJmhtc der nmeren sehonen Ziteratur 
in BeidscMand. Zwei Tlieile. Paris und Leipzig : 
Heideloff & Campe. [“Contributions to the History 
of the Later Elegant Literature in Germany. Two 
Parts. Paris and Leipzig ; Heidelofi & Campe.”] 
The first French edition of the book Be I’AHemagne, 
Paris, Eugene Renduel, 1835, does not contain the 
later enlargements of the third book. These were, 
much amended, first added to the second German 
edition, which appeared in 1836, with the title of 
“ The Romantic School.” The new edition was 
needed in consequence of a decision of the Bund 
or Diet of July^, 1832, by which almost uncon- 
querable hindrances were put in the way to 
prevent works published abroad from circulating , 
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in the JBimdesstaaten, or States of the Diet. 
Everything politically suspicious was struck out 
Tby the red pencil of the censor, and now, for the 
first time, are the many gaps or missing passages 
thus expunged restored, after most careful compari- 
son with the still existing original manuscripts. 
[The G-erman publisher adds to these remarks a 
list of these corrected readings, which it is need- 
less to supply, as they ai'e given in the text. He 
remarks that in the latest French edition the 
diatribe against Victor Cousin, and the severe 
allusion to him in the first volume of Germany,” 
are omitted He also adds that a tolerably com- 
plete or perfect English translation of the first 
German edition of this work appeared in 1836 in 
Boston (James Munroe & Co.), under the title, 
Letters Auxiliary to the History of Modern 
Polite Literature in Germany, by Heinrich Heine, 
translated from the German by G. W. Haven.” 
The first translation of the Re%sebilder into English, 
followed by the ‘‘Book of Songs,” by Charles 
Godfrey Leland, appeared in America, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1856. There was also published 
in Philadelphia an admirable translation of the 
“Florentine Nights” by Simon Stern. — Trans- 
lator.'] 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION. 


Althotjgh these pages, which I wrote for the 
Europe LitUraire, a journal published here in 
Paris, form an introduction to other articles, I 
hasten to give them to the public of my native 
land, lest some other person should do me the 
honour of translation from French into German. 

Certain passages are wanting in the Europe 
LitUraire^ which I now print in full : the manage- 
ment of the publication required certain trifling 
omissions. In typographical errors the German 
compositor is not one whit behind his French 
brother. The book here thoroughly examined, 
which is by Madame de Stael, is called JDe VAlle-- 
magne. And here I cannot refrain from correct- 
ing a remark with which the editor of Europe 
LitUraire accom|)anied these contribiitions. For 
he wrote that '^to Catholic France German litera- 
ture must be presented from a Protestant point 
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of view.” I objected in vain that there was no 
Catholic France ; that I did not write for a Catholic 
France ; it was all-snifficient should I mention that 
I myself belonged in Germany to the Protestant 
Church. This mention, while it only expressed the 
fact that I have the pleasure to be paraded in a 
Lutheran Church book as an evangelical Christian, 
still left me free to express in books of learning or 
science any opinion, even if it contradicted the 
Protestant dogma — against which the editor^s 
assertion that I wrote my essays from a Pro- 
testant point of view must lay dogmatic fetters 
on me. All in vain. The editor of JEurope could 
not grasp subtle Tudesque distinctions, and they 
went for nothing. I mention this, partly lest I 
should be accused of inconsistency, partly too lest 
I incur the ridiculous suspicion of attaching any 
value to clerical-religious distinctions. 

Since the French do not understand the lan- 
guage of our schools, I have in some expressions 
as to the existence of God used the same words 
as those with which they have been familiarised 
by the apostolic zeal of the Saint-Simonians, 
and as these phrases set forth my meaning quite 
nakedly and distinctly, I have preserved them in 
the German version. Aristocrats^and priests, who 
have of late dreaded more than ever the power of 
^my word, and have on that account sought to 
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depopularise ^ me, may distort and falsify tliose 
expressions, so as to make me appear guilty of 
Materialism, or even of atheism ; they may make 
me out a Jew or a Saint-Simonian, they may accuse 
me of all conceivable heresies to their mob, but no 
cowardly retrospection shall ever lead me astray to 
disguise my views of divine things with common 
ambiguous phrases. And my friends too may 
blame because I do not more ingeniously disguise 
my thoughts, that I reveal without mercy the most 

delicate subjects ; that I thereby irritate But 

neither the ill-will of my foes nor the small cunning 
folly of my friends shall ever restrain me from 
expressing myself straightforwardly as to that 
weightiest question of mankind, the Being of 
God. 

I do not belong to the Materialists who embody 
the spirit ; I give, far more, the spirit back unto 
bodies. I spiritualise it again — I sanctify it. 

I do not belong to the atheists who deny — I 
affirm. 

The Indifferentists and so called clever folk, who 
will not express themselves plainly as to God, are 
the real deniers of him. Such tacit denial is now 
actually becoming a social offence, since through 


^ Bepopnlarisiren, quite as baroque a word in German as in 
English. — Translator, 
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it false conceptions are made to do duty which 
hitherto have always served despotism as a 
support. 

The beginning and end of all things is in G-od. 

Heineich Heine. 

Written in Paris, the 2nd of April 1833. 


II. 

The Preface of the first part of this hook may 
also justify the appearance of the second. That 
promised the histoiy of the Eomantic School in 
general ; this specially offers accounts of its leaders. 
In third and fourth divisions I shall, in addition, 
discuss the other heroes of the Schlegel cycle of 
legends, then the magic poets of Goethe's time, 
and finally the authors of my own day. 

But I earnestly beg the kind reader not to 
forget that these pages were written for the 
Hurope L%tUmire^ and that the limits which that 
journal prescribed, for political reasons, must be 
also borne in mind. ^ 

As I personally attended to the correction of 
this book, I beg pardon for too many typo- 
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graphical errors. Even a casual glance at my 
advertisements indicates that there are many 
such oversights. Here I must, seriously indeed, 
point out that the Emperor Henry was not a 
descendant of Barbarossa, and that Mr. August 
Wilhelm Schlegel is a year younger than I have 
made him; and the year of Arnim’s birth is 
incorrectly given. And if I have also asserted 
in these pages that the higher criticism in 
Germany never occupied itself with Hoffmann, 
so I, exceptionally, forgot to mention that 
Willibald Alexis, the poet of Oabanis, also wrote 
a ^‘characteristic” of Hoffmann. 

Heinrich Heink 


Pans, the 30th of June 1833 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION. 


H 

The most important portion of these pages, which 
were originally composed in French and addressed 
to the French people, have been placed before the 
public of my native land in a German version 
entitled Zitr GescliicMe der neueren sohonen LiUra- 
tuT in De^itschland — Contributions to a History 
of the Later Polite Literature in Germany.” In 
the present enlarged form the book may deserve the 
new title Die BomanhscJie Schule — “The Eoman- 
tic School ” — for I believe that it illustrates, in the 
most accurate manner, the chief points of the 
literary movement which that school developed. 

It was my intention to also discuss the later 
periods of our literature in a similar form, but 
more pressing occupation and personal affairs pre- 
vented me from Continuing the work^ Moreover, 
the manner of treatment and the form of publica- 
tion in my last mental efforts has been more and 
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more limited by circumstances. Therefore I have 
been obliged to publish my communications on 
the ^‘History of Religion and Philosophy in 
Germany ” as a second part of the and yet 

this work should really be the general introduction 
to German literature. I have already published 
in tbe daily press the details of a peculiar mis- 
chance which befell me in the second part of this 
Salon. My publisher, whom I accused of having, 
on his own authority, mutilated my book, has 
denied this accusation in the same journal, de- 
claring the mutilation in question of the glorious 
woik to be that of a jurisdiction above all censure. 

I commend to the pity of the eternal gods the 
safety of my native land and the defenceless 
thoughts of its authors 

Heinrich Hfinf. 


Wiitfcen m Pans m the Autumn of 1S35, 



BOOK THE FIEST. 


Matiamr db Stall’s work De VAllemagne is the 
only comprehensive source o£ information which 
the French possess as to the intellectual life of 
Germany. And yet since this book appeared a 
long time has elapsed, and an entirely new litera- 
ture has meanwhile developed itself in that country. 
Is this only a transitional literature ? has it attained 
its height? is it already faded? As to which 
opinions differ. The majority opine that with the 
death of Goethe a new literary period began in 
Gei'many, that in him old Deutschland went down 
to its grave, the aristocratic age of literature came 
to its end, and the democratic began; or, as a 
French journalist recently expressed it, “ Que la 
democratie littdraire commence ou Tesprit des in- 
dividus 4 cess4 pour faire place a I’esprit de tous ” — 
“ The spirit of all has begun where that of single 
individuals ceased,’’ 

As for me, I cannot take it on myself to decide 
in so determine# a manner as to the |uture evolu- 
tions of the German mind. I had, however, pre- 
dicted for many years the end of the Goethean 
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Art-era (Kunst^periode), wMcli name I first gave it. 
The prophesying was not difficult. Well did I 
know the ways and means of those malcontents 
who would fain put an end to the great Art-empire 
of Goethe ] and it is said that I myself was seen 
figuring in the emeictes of those days against him. 
Now that he is dead, the recollection gives me 
bitter pain. 

While I announce these pages as a continuation 
of Madame de Staehs De VAlUmagne, I must, while 
praising the knowledge which can be gathered 
from that book, still advise great caution in 
consulting it, and stamp it as the work of a 
coterie. Madame de Stael, of glorious memory, has 
here, in the form of a book, opened a Scdo% in 
which she received German writers and gave them 
opportunity to become known to the civilised v orld 
of France ; but in all the babble of many and most 
varied voices which resound from this book, one 
always hears most distinctly the fine treble of 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel. Where she is all 
herself, wherever this woman, so gifted with feeling, 
expresses herself freely, with all her flaming heart 
and all the fireworks of her sky-rockets of wit, 
and sparkling extravagancies, there the book is 
good and admirable.^ 


^ In the IFrench version, ‘‘Lorsqu’elle se livre h. sa chaleur 
naturelie, quand elle abandonne h ses radieuses explosions tout 
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But as soon as she obeys the influences of others, 
whenever she pays homage to some school the 
spirit of which is to her strange and incompre- 
hensible, or as soon as the laudation of this school 
calls for Ultramontane tendencies directly contra- 
dictory to her Protestant clear-headedness, then 
the book becomes pitiable and unpleasant. Add 
to this that besides her unconscious party-spirit, 
she exercises a very conscious one, because by prais- 
ing the spiritual life and idealism in Germany she 
means blame of the realism of Prance and the 
material splendour of the Empire. Her book De 
VAllemagne is in this respect like the Germama 
of Tacitus, who, perhaps, by his eulogy of the 
Germans meant indirect satire of his Eoman 
fellow-countrymen. 

When I before s23oke of a school to which 
Madame de Stael was devoted, and whose tend- 
ency she aided, I meant that which is called the 
Romantic It will be made clear in this work 
that this was very different in Germany from 
what is known by the same name in Prance, and 
that its tendency was quite other than that of the 
French Romanticists. 

But what was the Romantic School in Germany ? 

It was nothing else but the reawakening of the 


cette pyrotecbnie sentimentale qu'elle dirige si bien, son livre est 
cnrieux et digne d’admiration.” 
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)etry of tlie Middle Age, as it had shown itself in 
5 songs, images, and architecture, in art and in 
’e. But this poetry had risen from Christianity ; 
was a passion-flower which had sprung from 
e blood of Christ. I do not know whether the 
elancholy passion-flower of Germany is known 
T that name in France, and whether popular 
gend attributes to it the same mystical origin, 
is a strange unpleasantly coloured blossom, in 
hose calyx we see set forth the implements which 
ere used in the crucifixion of Christ, such as the 
immer, pincers, and nails — a flower which is not 
I much ugly as ghostly, whose sight even awakes 
L our soul a shuddering pleasure, like the con- 
flsively agreeable sensations ^ which come from 
lin itself. From this view the flower was indeed 
le fittest symbol for Christianity itself, whose 
lost thrilling chain was in the luxury of pain.^ 


^ Kramphaft siissen Fmjpfindungen. In the French version 
n saUons douces. — Translator » 

® In the French version the sentences which follow are very 
uch softened down, to suit a separate circle of less advanced 
aderS; as follows : — 

‘‘II m'importe de faire remarqner qn’en disant Ohristianisme 
ne parle ni d’une de ses ^glises ni d’un sacerdoce quelconque^ 
ais bien de la religion en elle-meme, de cette religion dont les 
•emiers dogmes renferment une condamnation de tout ce qui 
t chair, de so^te que non seulement elle'^ccorde \ Tesprit une 
ipreme puissance sur la chair, mais qn’elle voudrait encore 
^truire celle-ci pour glorifier Tautre sublime et divine dans son 
inoipe, mais, hdlas I trop desinteressee pour ce monde impar* 
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Thougli in France only Eoman Oatholicifein is 
understood by the word Christianity, I must 
specially preface that I only speak of the latter. 
I speak of that religion in whose first dogmas there 
is a damnation of all flesh, and which not only 
allows the spirit power over the flesh, but will 
also kill this to glorify the spirit. I speak of that 
religion by whose unnatural requisitions sin and 
hypocrisy really came into the world, in this that 
by the condemnation of the flesh the most inno- 
cent sensual pleasures became sins, and because the 
impossibility of becoming altogether spiritual 
naturally created hypocrisy. I speak of that re- 
ligion which by teaching the doctrine of the casting 
away of all earthly goods, and of dog-like-abject 
humility and angelic patience, became the most 
approved support of despotism. Men have found 
out the real life and meaning (Wese^i) of this 
religion, and do not now content themselves with 
promises of supping in Paradise; they know 
that matter has also its merits, and is not all the 


fait, une pareille religion devint le plus ferine soutien des 
despotes qui ont su exploiter h, leur profit ce rejet absolu des 
biens terrestres, cette naive humiHt(5, eette beate patience, cette 
C(Sleste resignation prechde par les saints apotres. Des prddi- 
cateurs moins bonaces-^ont surgi depms, et dans leurs paraboles 
terribles ; ils ddmontrent les difficuitds pratiques"' et les dangers 
sociaux des doctrines nazardennes ils ne se laissent plus 
degoliter du banquet de la vie par ces appels au ciel qu’on leur 


YOL. I. 
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deviFs, and they now defend the delights of this 
world, this beautiful garden of God, our inalien- 
able inheritance. And therefore, because we have 
grasped so entirely all the consequences of that 
absolute spiritualism, we may believe that the 
Christian Catholic view of the world has reached 
its end. Every age is a sphinx, which casts 
itself into the abyss when man has guessed its 
riddle. 

Yet we do in no wise deny the good results 
which this Christian Catholic view of the world 
established in Europe. It was necessary as a 
wholesome reaction against the cruelly colossal 
materialism which had developed itself in the 
Roman realm, and threatened to destroy all spiri- 
tual human power.^ As the lascivious memoirs 
of the last century form the pieces justificatims 
of the French Revolution, as the terrorism of a 
comity du saint ^uUic seems to be necessary 


^ It IS hardly worth while to indicate the inconsistencies of 
Heine, but it may be observed that these remarks are in direct 
contradiction to the Hellenism which he generally professes ; 
the leading doctrine of which is, that the perfect culture of the 
body alone implies sesthetic perfection, which in turn involves 
true moral culture. Homan corruption was caused not by the 
preponderance of materialism, but by excessive importation of 
Oriental vice, which was surcharged with every form and phase 
of spiritnaiisip-'and supernaturalism, as Seme himself has else- 
where shown. It was by abandoning its early materialism 
for spiritualism that Home fell, so far as any moral cause can 
be assigned for its decay. — Translator. 




